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CHAPTER I. 
A DISCOVERY. 

Arter the American conquest of California, 
some of the descendants of the Spanish-Califor- 
nians still held large landed estates. The social 
condition of the country was utterly unsettled 
about 1848, and Mexican and savage outlaws 
worked their will among the more civilized set- 
tlers, almost without fear of law. 

There was a small settlement, or rancheria, 
at this early period, on King’s river, near the 
point where its seven or eight channels unite 
again in a calm, broad stream—not far from 
what is now a port of entry and naval station, 
at the confluence of the San Joaquin and Sacra- 
mento rivers, some fifty miles above San Fran- 
cisco. Two or three miles from this hamlet, a 
rudely -constructed but commodious house stood 
on ground overlooking a plain covered with 
water during pari of the year. 
noted as the residence of an eccentric though 


benevolent man, who had lived there but ashort | 


time. bi 
sician, and of something more. f 1 
common people who often profited by his medi- 


Dr. Merle hd the fame of a skillful phy- 


eal advice, always bestowed gratuitously, be- | 


lieved that his chemical experiments aimed at 
wonderful discoveries in occult science. 
rumored that he possessed secrets of nature un- 
known to mankind in general; and his strictly 
secluded habits, bis love of study, and devotion 
to scientific research, had fostered this popular 
belief. Thus his humble home, sh+red baly by 
his young daughter and an elderly housekeeper, 


with a surgical student who performed the du- | 


ties of an assistant, became a spot marked by 
superstition among the farmers and herdsmen 
for miles around. 

The red and gold of sunset had long since 
faded from the snowy peaks of the Sierra Neva- 
da, and the dark distant masses were undistin- 
guishable from the heavy gray clouds. Within 
fhe house was light enough to show a square 
room lined by shelves full of books and various 
utensils used in chemical experiments. A round 


oaken table in the center, on which stood the | 


lamp, was littered with crucibles, small flasks, a 
pair of scales and other paraphernalia of a lover 
of natural philosophy, who found his favorite 
occupation in making analyses, and concocting 
various useful compounds. 

Dr. Merle was a man considerably past middle 
age, with a thick grizzled beard and masses of 
gray hair, dark complexion, and deep-set gray 
eyes. He wore an under-shirt, with a blue flan- 
nel shirt outside, a neck-tie, loose trowsers, and 
long boots. His outer shirt was fastened with 
a blue sash over a belt in whicha sheathed knife 
was secured. His form was tall and nena 
though not robust; his countenance frank and 
expressive; bis whole appearance both dignified 
and prepossessing. 

He was reading and noting peers from a 
volume on the table. Suddenly he looked up, 
listening; then rose and walked to the window. 
The October wind blew fiercely, bowing the 
heads of the trees in front of the gate. Through 
the fitful gusts he could distinctly hear another 
sound: that of a horse’s hoofs, approaching 
nearer and nearer. 

Dr. Merle opened the room door, Se apr out 
into the passage, and then opened the front 
door, which was fastened by a bolt. A gust of 
wind blew back the hair from his forehead, as, 
peering out, he saw a horseman stop and dis- 
mount at his gate. 

A visitor so late was strange in his dwelling; 
for though the humble settlers had often availed 
themselves of his medical skill, he had rarely 
been called forth to visit them except during 
theday. They realized that Dr. Merle was no 
ordinary sabia but one who craved soli- 
tude and leisure. An alchemist, intent on dis- 
covering powerful elixirs, or the transmuting 
metal whose touch could 

“Make the black iron start forth brilliant gold,” 


could not be mindful of the convenience or the 
small wants of simple rustics, when their impor- 
tunity might interfere with the success of his 
pursuits. 

The traveler fastened his horse carelessly at 
the gate, and entered the inclosure with a light 
and buoyant step. Even before the doctor 
could see his face, he was aware that it was a 
young man. Stepping 


study. 

The stranger followed, as bidden, and took 
the seat offered, removing bis cap as he did so. 
He pushed the chair back from the lamp, but 
there was light enough to see that his features 
were delicate and his complexion smooth; the 
fairer from the contrast of a thin, black, silky 
mustache. His cloak, which he retained, was 


This house was | 


The ignorant | 


back, he threw the door ; 
wide open, and invited his visitor into the: 


AE 


| 


NT? 
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of dark serge bordered with black fur; a black 
silk scarf was tied around his neck, and he wore 
thick leather gloves. He looked around the 
room furtively, as if uneasy; yet his manner had 
a rather unusual swagger; it was as if he was 
striving to conceal apprehension by an affecta- 
tion of boldness, 

Dr. Merle took from a shelf a black bottle 
containing wine, poured some into a battered 
silver cup, and offered it to his visitor. 

‘You have ridden far,” he said, ‘‘and ought 
to take some refreshment.” 

The stranger started, but declined the wine. 

“How do you know 1 have ridden far?” he 
asked, after a moment’s hesitation. 


“Your horse bears the marks of long and ra- | 


“c 


pis riding,” returned the doctor, “and you are 
eated with the exercise. You had better take 
something.” 

Again the hospitality was declined, with 
thanks. 

“You have not been very long in this place?” 
at length the young man asked. 
* A little more than a year. 
the South, 

me.” 

“T bave heard that you lived for years in 
Mexico, and that you are noted for your skill in 
medical science.” 

“T do not know about that. I left Mexico 
years ago.” He paused, aware that the young 
stranger wasintently studying his face. Then 


Icame up from 


he returned the gaze; for his curiosity was | 
piqued by the voice and manner of the youth, so | 


much superior to those he was in the habit of 
seeing. 

The stranger evidently shrunk from particu- 
lar observation. ‘You may think it strange,” 


It was | he said, not without embarrassment, ‘‘ that I 
ra 


should come to you, at such an hour of the even 
ing, unprovided with an introduction. 
wish to consult you confidentially.” 

“To consult me?” 

“Or rather to ask your aid in the strictest 
confidence. I am convinced of your skill, May 
Tspeak to you, assured that your seerecy may 
be equally relied upon?’ 

“It isa part of my profession to be discreet, 
as well as skillful,” replied the doctor, 

** But yours isnot— I mean you are not an 


| ordinary physician?’ 


“T do not practicein general, But if I can be 


| of service in any case of emergency, you may 
| command me.” 


“Thanks. I will trust you in every thing. 


| My father has an aged servant who has for 


years suffered with an intensely-painful disease 
which is ‘entirely incurable. So terrible are its 


raveges upon his system that only the more | 
| violent drugs have the least effect; and those 


are soon rendered powerless; so that he has no 
relief. Iam sent for a medicine more potent 
than any he has yet taken. It is composed of 
two or three ingredients: they are written here 
with the proportions,” , 

He took from his vest-pocket a folded paper, 
and handed it to Dr. Merle, who opened it ‘and 
read what was written. He started as he did so 
in evident surprise; then folded up the paper, 
and laid it on the table. 

“ Are you aware, young man,” he said, ‘‘ that 


the ingredients composing the medicine you | 


wish to procure make it one of the most active 
poisons known?” he asked, fixing his eyes on the 
stranger’s face. 

‘*T was not—that is—I know it must be some- 
thing powerful; for nothing else does any good,” 
the youth answered, without changing counte- 
nance. 

** A poison—and one at hi | untraceable.” 

The doctor thought he noticed a_ sinister 
gleam in his visitor’s eyes as he said this. He 
continued; 

“Tt is strange your father should have sent 
you on such an errand.” 

re had no one else on whom he could de- 

end. 

“True, It must have been so, It would not 
do to trust such a medicine in the hands of ig- 
norant persons.” 

The doctor rose, walked to a cabinet in the 
corner of the study, unlocked it and took out 
two or three small crystal flasks. Out of each 
of these he panned successively a little into an- 
other, and from this filled with a pale violet- 
colored liquid a glass vial, which he corked 
tightly. . 

The stranger watched him eagerly. At the 
same time he drew from his breast-pocket a 
purse well filled with gold. As the doctor re- 
turned to his seat, he took out three coins, and 
held them out, asin exchange for the drug he 
expected to receive. 


‘Put back your money, sir,” said the doctor, 
somewhat prey ee “Tdo not take pay for | 


medicines, till I know they work well.” 
ee this is sure to do so, Will you give it 
me " 

“ Not till I receive a satisfactory declaration 
that it is to be administered for the saving of 
life and not for its destruction.” 

The young man bowed his head, but the doc- 
tor noticed that he grew very pale. 

“You have not given me your father’s name, 
and TI have not asked it; for as you come froma 
distance, it is not likely that I know him,” 


But you probably know all about | 


But I | 


‘Indeed you would not—” 

** What security have I, then, that this liquid, 
which will cause death if not given with the ut- 
most caution—death without a trace of its effect 
—is not designed to work evil? You can see by 
the directions pasted on the vial that thirty 
drops are sufficient to destroy life instantaneous- 
ly. What pledge can you give me that it will 
be used fer © good purpose?” 

“T will} Sa you my word—” 

“T want mo.s than that. I require a solemn 
oath.” 

‘An oath?” 

** An oath on this book,” and the doctor pushed 
aside some parchments on the table and brought 
out a pocket Bible, which he handed to the 
young man. 

“‘T will take no oath,” the visitor exclaimed. 
“Tf [ were a murderer in intent, of what use 
would an oath be?” He pushed back the volume. 

“‘T require it, or you get no drug from me.” 

“You are unreasonable, Dr. Merle. 1 offer 
you liberal payment. In place of the oath, I 
will double the price, and give you my word be- 
sides—” 

“Nothing but the oath sworn on this book 
can satisfy me. Will you take it or not?” 

“JT will give you three—four times the price,” 
said the stranger, earnestly, drawing back as if 
ee to touch the volume, 

‘*T told you I wanted no money for my medi- 
cines. If I were unwilling to dispense with the 
oath a minute ago, I am more unwilling now. 
Your reluctance makes me believe you do not 
intend fair play.” 

The young man leughed asif in scorn at the 
suspicion. The doctor rose and went to the cab- 
inet, as if to restore the vial to its place. 

“Stay,” exclaimed the visitor, ‘‘ Since you 
are so terribly scrupulous, 1 give up. Have 
your own way, doctor.” 

“You will take the oath, then?” 

Dr. Merle came again to the table. 

“T will take it or anything you like. 
repeat after you.” 

The doctor took 7 the book reverently. The 
youth extended his hand to receive it. 

“Not ina leathern glove!” cried Merle, draw- 
ing it back again. ‘‘ Take off your glove, young 
sir. You should know better than to touch this 
book on such an occasion with covered hands.” 

The stranger uttered an exclamation of angry 
impatience, and made a movement as if turning 
away displeased. 

** As you please,” said Dr. Merle. ‘The oath 
must be administered properly, or not at all. I 
will have no irreverence. I begin to think you 
Enoey nothing of the nature of a solemn test like 
that. 

“Fool!” muttered the young man in bis teeth. 

“As you please again. It is nothing to me 
whether you take this or leave it.” 

With suppressed rage the young man began 
unfastening the glove on his right hand, draw- 
ing it off with evident reluctance, 

“Let me help you,” said the doctor, taking 
in bis firm grasp the slender wrist of his visitor; 
and with a sudden pull he had the glove re- 
moved, 

The hand was delicate, small, and white as 
milk; two of the slender fingers wore rings of 
great value. The owner of the hand struggled to 
release it, but it was held fast, while the doctor 

eered with his keen, flashing eyes into the 
ushed face averted from his gaze. 

“Aha! madame!” he exclaimed. “It isasI 
half suspected, You are masquerading in dis- 
guise!” 

“Let me go, sir, this instant!” 

““T must deal with you as the man you repre- 
sent yourself. Let me relieve you of your cloak 
—so! 

In ‘ee of the indignant struggle of his pris- 
oner, Dr. Merle threw off the cloak, drew out 
the rapier, and quietly took off the false mus- 
tache. A velvet bodice, a short, tunic skfrt, 
white silk hose and cavalier boots, formed the 
dress beneath the cloak; but the struggling had 
loosened fine plaits of black hair concealed un- 
der thick brown curls, and these fell over the 
slender, graceful neck, leaving no doubt of the 
sex of the visitor. 

Her cheeks were crimson; her eyes blazed de- 
fiance and fury; she stamped her foot in a tem- 
pest of passion. 

“You shall rue this violence, sir!” she ex- 
claimed, endeavoring to repossess herself of her 


rapier. 

K Softly, madame! all. in good time! You 
shall be satistied. I am so already.” 

“ How dare you—” 

‘‘T was not afraid of you as a man; asa lady, 
Ihumbly crave your pardon,” replied the doc- 
tor, bowing. ‘It would have been better to 
come to me in your own character, for then you 
would have been saved from harsh usage.” 

Muttering threats of vengeance, the discom- 
fited stranger, baving secured her cloak and 
weapon, moved toward the door. 

“Stay, madame; will younot take what you 
came for?” 

The disguised woman turned back. “Can I 

uired.” 


have it?” she asked. 
‘On the same condition; the oath I re 
ible and took the book 
d. Dr. Merle repeated the 
f 


I will 


She stepped up to the ta 
in her ametcred Ea 


terms of the oath, to which she carelessly assent- 
ed, and, at his bidding, lifted the volume to her 
lips. Then she offered it to him to take it from 
her, and held out her hand for the vial, which 
she received in silence. 

“T suppose it would be useless to ask why you 
have come to me?” the doctor said, steadfastly 
regarding her. 

“Quite useless, sir. Your curiosity would be 
baffled. Good-evening.” 

She flung on the cap and cloak, and strode 
from the room as she spoke. 

Dr. Merle came after her with the light, but 
before he could say aught to detain her, she had 
sprung upon her horse, and vanished in the 
darkness, 


CHAPTER II. 
A REVELATION. 


As he returned into his study, Dr. Merle 
touched a small bell on the table. It was pre- 
sently answered by a singulai-looking being, 
the t sight of whom was startlingly repul- 
sive, but more from the sinister expression of 
his face than any personal ugliness, He was 
apparently about twenty-eight years of age, un- 
commonly short of stature, but broad and ro- 
bust. . His full, compact, muscular frame gave 
promise of prodigious strength, and. was not un- 
gainly, notwithstanding his want of the usual 
hight. His movements were hag me and agile. 
His arms were sinewy, his hands large but well 
shaped; his complexion was dark and muddy; 
his lips were thick, sensual, and dark red; his 
Ei bora and beard were heavy; the hair, 
black, straight, and luxuriant, hung in a mass 


over his ears and his broad forehead, within two | 
inches of a pair of black, deep-set, tg bd ad | 
ushy 


that gleamed at times from beneath the 

brows with a leer of cunning mingled with fe- 
roci The eyes, hair and chin showed the 
blood of a half-breed. Ulric Boyce was, in fact, 
the son of an Indian woman of bigh rank in her 
tribe,by a French surgeon, who had visited her 
country with a troop of European soldiers. 
had lived with his father from infancy, and had 
been well educated, according to what was 
thought learning in that day. After his father’s 


death, he returned to his mother’s people, but | 


did not remain with them. He had fallen in 
with Dr. Merle, who was in need of an assistant, 


and found Ulric’s active habits and willingness | 


to Jearn of valuable use. In this wild region, 
associates and domestics had to be chosen for 
other qualities than those which form the 
ground of attachment in social life. Ulric was 
anxious to perfect his knowledge of the science 
that had caused the savages to reverence his 
father. Dr. Merle had been pleased with the 
sagacity, promptness, industry, and the keen 
apprehension of the young man, who was will- 
ing to serve him for a moderate compensation, 
and who appeared to desire knowledge for its 
own sake. So Ulric had become a member of 
Dr. Merle’s family. 

“Not in bed yet, Ulric?” said the doctor. 

‘Not yet, sir,” returned the assistant. 

“7 have had a visitor—you saw him?” 

“T sawa young gentleman ride away just 
now,” answered Ulric. 

“Throw a saddle on my fastest horse, and fol- 
low him, but not so closely as to be observed,” 
said Dr. Merle. ‘Don’t give the alarm to any 
one; L.can trust you. That young man was a 
woman in disguise.” 

Ulric made no reply, but a look of intelligence 
answered for bim. 

“She came on a strange errand; she wanted 
medicine—a poison. I could see that she meant 
mischief, so | gave her a drug that can do no 
harm! it is as innocent as pure water.” 

“Who is she?” 

“That is what I want to know. Of course 
she would not give me her name, nor tell me 
where she lived. But you can easily find out. 
She will ride leisurely, for she has far to go. 
She went toward the east. Go, mount and fol- 
low her.” 

‘Shall I give her any message?” 

“ By no means. I only want to know where 
she lives, and what is her real name. She spoke 
of her father; hemust be a wealthy man. Lam 
convinced she has some evil purpose to accom- 

lish, which it is the duty of a good citizen to 
rustrate. But I will nob detain you. . As soon 


as you have discovered her house or name, you | 


ean return to me.” 

The man bowed low, with a promise of strict 
obedience, and went out. In a few moments he 
was heard riding rapidly from the gate. He 
took the direction indicated, following the road, 
and the moon just then appeared above the ho- 
rizon of the east. : 

Dr. Merle seated himself again at the table, 
and drew a folio yolume toward him; but he 


could not fix his attention on its contents, At | 


last he pushed the book aside, and threw himself 
back in his chair, absorbed in deep thought. 


A door at another end of the apartment from | 


that opening on the passage was softly un- 
closed. A light form glided in, and came noise- 
lessly to the chair where the physician sat. He 
ra started up in surprise at seeing his new vis- 
itor, 


He | 
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“Helen!” he exclaimed, in a tone that almost 
savored of reproach. 

“Dear father, don’t be vexed with me for 
this intrusion! But I was so anxious about 

you.” 
mi Anxious!” he repeated. 

“You always go to your room early, very 
soon after I do, and I waited to hear your steps 
on the stairs. I could not_imagine what kept 
you up beyond the time. You are not angry 
with me for coming to see, are you, father?’ 

And one white round arm was thrown fondly 
round Dr. Merle’s shoulders, as the questioner 
bent forward to look in his face. 

The girl was young ; nd beautiful—of the deli- 
cately fair order, slender and lithe in form, with 
curling hair, golden brown, complexion like a 

yale rose, and features chiseled in classic mold, 

er voice was low, sweet and caressing; her 
eyes were of a soft and tender biue, and their 
expression was loving and gentle. 

She was the pearl of daughters, thought he 
whom she caressed, and his reproof of her vigils 
and her care melted into loving tenderness as 
he returned her expressions of affection. 

“But you must retire now, my dear child,” 
he said. ‘‘I cannot let you risk your health by 
remaining a late watcher.” 

“Come you then too, dear fatber.” 

“Not yet. Ihave to wait for Ulric.” 

“Por Ulric? And where is he?’ 

“T have sent him of an errand.” 

“He can come in by the kitchen door. The 
window next to that is always unfastened. Why 
should you wait for him?” 

“T must hear what he has to say when he 
comes.” ; 

“Then if you must wait, dear father, let me 
wait with you! Say not a word; I will not 
leave you alone.” And the fair girl drew a low 
chair close to Merle’s seat, and placed herself in 
it, leaning on him so that she could look up into 
his face. Fi 

He passed his hand caressingly over her wav- 


ing hair. 
‘My darling—my own Helen!” he murmur- 
ed, tenderly. 

%T want to ask hg something, dear papa! I 
have long wished for an opportunity.” 

* What is it, little one? 

‘*You have not been well for some time; I 
have seen it. You have lost appetiie lately, and 
you often grow so pale when you are sitting 
quietly here, There is a great change, father, 
since last summer.” 

He made no reply. 

“ Am I not right, dear father?” 

“7 tear you are, my child.” 

“Then why—why—do you not go to the 
great city and consult some eminent physician?” 

‘** Because it would be of no use,” 

“ Why not?” 

“T know enough to be sure of it. I have 
studied my own symptoms. In disorders of the 
brain—” 

“Father!” exclaimed the maiden, catching 
his arm, and looking at him with blanched face. 

“Do not bealarmed, child. It is nothing sud- 
éen,” said the doctor, again mmncening ie gold- 
en hair. ‘‘ But itis time you should know all; 
and I have bad many warnings that my time 
may be short. I have long felt it my duty io 
talk to you. Helen, my love— There—do not 
sob. ” 


The girl wept bitterly, pressing her face 
against his arm. é 

“ Helen, you must be a brave girl, and help to 
keep up my courage. I may have need of you 
before long.” ; 

“Father, if you are ill, let us go to the sea- 
shore. You were so well, and we were so lap- 
py by the sea!” 

‘*Tn Texas—you mean?” 

“Oh, yes, papa; it was better than this— 
much better!” ‘ 

“T promise you to go from this place if I am 
worse. In any case, we shall not be here long.” 

The girl’s eyes flashed joyously, 

“Tt is a gloomy home jor you, child, and I do 
not mean to stay in it.” 

“Oh, dearest papa, I am so glad.” 

“There is something more, Helen, which I 
have long wished to say to you. It ought to 
have been said long ago.” f 

“What is it, dear father?” urged the girl, 
clinging closer to him. 

“You do not remember your first home, my 
child. That was in Paris.” 

“In Paris?” . 

“No—you were too young to recollect it. Let 
me tell you of it. I was a medical practitioner 
in Paris; it was—let me see—some fourteen 
years since, when I was sent for to attend a lady 
in the Rue St. Honore. 1 found her far gone in 
commapeens she died within ten days. The 
nurse—Margaret was her nurse—” 

‘‘Margaret—our Margaret?” cried the girl, in 

surprise. 
‘Yes, dear, the same faithful creature who 
has been with us so long. And—Helen—I must 
tell you a secret I have too long kept from you. 
You are not my child.” 

“Father! not your child!” exclaimed Helen, 
starting from her seat. 

‘‘Only in love, dear one. Your mother—I 
believe that poor sick lady was your mother— 


commended you to my care—and I promised to 
keep you as iny own until I found your real fa- 
ther. You were then about three years old,” 

“Not your daughter? Oh, papa!” and the 
beg girl hid ber face on Merle’s knee. 

‘Margaret had been engaged by the lady af- 
ter she had been left alone and became ill—and 
Margaret never knew her husband. She only 
knew he had sailed for South America. The 
suffering mother bound me by a promise to try 
to find her child’s surviving parent. She gave 
Margaret the ample store of gold left with her, 
After her death, we crossed the ocean.” 

eh is my father?” demanded the agitated 
girl. 

‘“The lady’s name was Madame 8t. Hiliare, 
Her husband was a South American merchant. 
She was Wnglish; it is from her you have your 
blonde hair and complexion, Some cruel ca- 
lumny and evil counselors brought about sepa- 
ration between your father and mother, and he 
returned to his own country, leaving his wife in 
Paris, where she fell into a rapid decline. It is 
asad story, dear child.” ° 

‘Go on”—the girl faltered, her voice broken 


sobs. 

of 1 have little more to tell. Inthe years since 
I have spared no pains to discover this St, 
Hiliore. Leaving you in Texas, I traveled over 
the States, but could hear nothing. A rumor 
that a South American merchant had settled in 
California brought us bere, My inquiries have 
elicited nothing; and we may soon leave this 
country.” 

“To go whither?” 

“To the States—to New York, or to Paris. It 
is the same tome. I have enough to live on, in 
our bumble way, and we have always been hap- 
py, have we not?” 

“On, yes—but if you are not my father?” 

“T love you as my own child; and I shall 
keep my promise to your dead mother to take 
care of you while life is mine, But my health 
is uncertain, and I ought to prepare and fore- 
warn you, att child. ou may discover your 
father yet—though my research has been in 
vain,” 

‘Do you think I would leave you?” 

“T hope not, I trust not. I pray that your 
band may close my dying eyes. But you must 
not be unprepared for any change, Your father 
must have been a wealthy man, and he would 
surely be proud of his daughter.” 

“T would not live with a man who was 80 
cruel to my mother! I want none of his wealth, 
I would stay with you, even if be were found,” 

‘So you should, if you wished, dear child, I 
know you love me.” 

‘*Do I not, my own dear papa?” and the girl 
clasped his hand in both hers, and again hid her 
weeping face on his knee, 

“Come, Helen, you have nothing to grieve 
for, and my mind is now easy. Stay; here is 
something you must have.” 

He rose, went to the cabinet, and having un- 
locked it, took out a small casket, which he 
opened, Taking a gold locket suspended on a 
fine gold chain of peculiar workmanship, he 
gave it to Helen, still seated in her low chair in 
a dejected attitude, 

“This is yours, Helen; I have always believed 
it contains your mother’s picture,” 

He threw the chain over her neck; then, sit- 
ting down, he took the locket and pressed the 
spring that fastened it, It flew cpen. The min- 
iature within was delicately painted on ivory, 
and was that of a young woman, very fair, with 
curling, brown hair. There was no resemblance 
to Helen in the features, delicate and regular 
as they were. 

“You must wear this at all times,” said Dr. 
Merle, “for it may unexpectedly lead you to 
discovery. This is one of several little trinkets 
left in Margaret’s care. She keeps the others 
for you; there is a wedding-ring with a date on 
it: a ruby and pearl brooch, and a prvaet 
watch. She shall deliver them to you; but this 
you must always wear.” : 

Helen took the locket, closed it, and put it in 
her bosom, 

“Now you must really go, my sweet child. 
I can not allow you to stay, forI want to see 
Ulric alone, and he will be here in an hour or 


so. 

“Papa,” said Helen, ‘‘I do not like that 

itis, here is something treacherous about 
im. 

“T do not think so, my dear child. He is 
rough and uncouth, but he has served me faith- 
fully. 

‘““He bas been with us six months. I am 
afraid of him. Ob, papa, send him away!” 

“Why? Have you seen ate in his con- 
duct to make you suspicious, Helen?” 

‘‘ Enough at all times. He watches you so, 
He is always examining your books when you 
are out,” 

“He isa student. I find him quick and obe- 
dient; trustworthy too, as far as I can see. 
he ever failed in respect to you, my child?” 

_“ Ob, no, but he quarrels with Margaret. I 
have heard him speak savagely to her. 

‘‘ She has only to tell me when he does so, If 
will reprove him, Try to bear with the rest, 
Helen, He is a valuable assistant. Now, - 
night, To-morrow we will talk over our plans.” 
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He laid his hands solemnly on her head and 
mentally invoked a blessing. Helen threw her 
arms around his neck, wishing him good-night, 
and obediently left the room. 


To reach her own, she had to pass through | 


that of Margaret, her former nurse and faithful 
attendant. Shading the lamp with her hand, 
the young girl stood a few moments gazing on 
the quiet sleeper, and in her heart she blessed 
her for her fidelity to her suffering mother. 


Then, entering her own room, she extinguished | 


her light, and knelt long in fervent prayer be- 
fore she sought her bed. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
THE SPY. 

For more than two hours Ulric rode on_east- 
ward, following the stranger, and now and then 
coming within sight, but keeping himself care- 
fully out of view, The bank of the river, alon 
which the narrow road led, was covered wit 
wild oats, and at intervals were scattered tall 
and spreading live-oak trees, luxuriant in their 
dark and glossy verdure. 

Now and then the rider skirted an extensive 
plain; a pasture in the rainy season for the wild 
cattle—the elk and deer of the primeval forests 
—which, in dry weather, seek the vicinity of 
the marshes of the lowlands. 

Across the stream stretched vast fields, culti- 
vated here and there, or green with the soft 
grass on which herds fed; behind them was the 
coast range, like a continuous ledge of granite, 
destitute of vegetation, with an occasional peak 
shooting above the gray battlements, on which 
the waning moon poured her tender light. 

On the right, at length, they passed a fort, 
built of adobes or unburnt brick. There was no 
light to indicate the presence of any living per- 
son; and not even the call of a sentinel was 


heard. Shortly afterward a spacious wheat- 
field spread out its luxuriant verdure, flanked 
by the ditches and embankments constructed to 
prevent the intrusion of cattle. Most of the 
country in this section was of agricultural val- 
ue, and owned by rich proprietors. There was 
aranch on the river-border, to which belonged 
an old ferry; and close to the water was a di- 
2 ge tent, sheltered by a tree, one-half of 
which was scathed and withered by fire. Still 
no one was visible; and the assistant of Dr. 
Merle began to wonder how much further his 
pursuit was to continue, 

All at once the rider turned into a Jane on the 
left, closely shadowed by thick trees. A few 
frods further on a fence crossed the path, and 
bars were seen. The foremost equestrian dis- 
[mounted to let them down. Ulric leaped from 
his horse; but did not attempt to lead him 
through the bars. He tied bim securely to a 
strong oak sapling Se yes concealed from the 
view of any passer-by, and followed the rider 
on foot more than half a mile. This was easy, 
as the horse went at a slow pace; and Ulric ven- 
tured nearer than he had yet dared to do, 

Suddenly the horse stopped. The rider had 
caught sight of him. 

**Boy!” called out a clear, musical voice. 

Ulric made no answer, but shrunk into the 
dark shadow of the bushes on the roadside. 

“Come out, boy, if you do not want to be 
fired upon!” cried the voice again. ‘‘ What do 
you mean, skulking like that? 

Young Boyce stepped out into the faint moon- 


light. He bad taken up his line of defense. 
“What are you doing here, child? Why do 
you muffle up your face in that manner? at 
ges afraid of?” 
ith a feeble whine, the supposed boy whim- 


pered a petition for charity. 

“A beggar—in want of lodging? Who are 
you, child?” 

sig Pe boy—from Sutter’s fort last, sir.” 

“Where are you going? How far have you 
been following me?” 

““Only from the road. I was looking for a 
shed, sir.” 

“For what?” 

“To sleep in, I always sleep in sheds or 
barns!” 

‘* And what do you do in the daytime, child?” 

“T sing at the log-taverns or ferries, sir.” 

‘“* Poor little fellow! Well, you may come 
with me. I will give you a place to sleep in.” 

He was evidently taken fora child from his 
low stature. ohn his cap with another 
whine of thankfulness, he pulled his cloak tight- 
ly around him, and followed close at the horse’s 


eels. 

About a third of a mile further on the lane 
terminated. A gate, made of tall, stout sap- 
lings, intercepted further progress. The rider 
sprung from the horse, an as gy lightly with 
the whip upon the rustic stockade. The gate was 
unfastened | y some one within, and swung open 
noiselessly, The man bowed as he saw whohad 
come, took the bridle of his horse, and made 
way for the rider to pass in, 
Sede! take — of _ boy,” said - 

isguised lady. e@ can have sw an 
sleep in the kitchen.” = 

She went on, and entered the house by a side- 
door. Ulrie followed the man to the stables, 
where he cered for the horse, and then went in- 
to the kitchen. The house, it could be seen, was 
one of the better sort of dwellings attached to 


— 


the ordinary farms of the country. It was built 
of hewn logs on a foundation of rough stones 
but had two stories, and glazed windows o. 
large size in each, The yard was extensive and 
shaded by stout old oaks; the outbuildings were 
substantial andneat. The man was manifestly, 
like Ulric, a half-breed of the Indian and Anglo- 
Saxon, so many of whom came from New Mex- 
ico. Slinging the saddle over his shoulder, he 
went from the stables to the house, bidding his 
companion follow him. ‘ 

+h © lives here?” asked Boyce, in his soft, 
light voice, anxious to obtain a the informa. 
tion he could, under cover of his supposed 


“Paul Sloman. Have you never heard of 
him?’ 

* Never, sir.” 

“You must be a stranger in these parts?’ 


“T have been here a very short time. Mr. | 
Sloman! Is he from the east?” 

‘*No; he came from Louisiana.” | 

“Ts the young gentleman his son, then?” 

“Not exactly.” The man laughed. ‘How 


inquisitive you are for a little shaver like you! 
Come on; you want something to eat, I'll be 
bound!” 

He led the way into a spacious kitchen. It | 
was low-ceiled and unplastered; but had its | 
dark-smoked rafters hung with dried fruits. 
More than one pair of deers’ antlers projected 
from the walls, and they were loaded with arti- 
eles of clothing. The broad shelves of a dresser 
were covered with household atensils of copper 
and tin, none of which evinced good housekee; 
ing in careful scouring. A barrel and tap in 
one corner looked like a plentiful supply of beer | 
or cider. In a huge open chimney large logs | 
were smoldering, and the shadows were partial- | 
ly dispelled by the ruddy glow of the coals, A 
heap of buffalo-skins in another corner was 
pleasantly al Naar tb of a good bed. 

The man lighted a tallow candle, and set out 
on the table some meat and bread and a mug of 
foaming cider. “Fall to, youngster,” he said, 
and Ulric waited no second invitation. 

“Ts that your manners, boy?” cried his enter- 
tainer, when he saw him eagerly devouring the 
good cheer without removing his cap or cloak. 
Ashe spoke, he snatched the first from his head 
and flung it on the floor. 

As Ulric started up, and tried to recover his 
head-gear, his cloak fell from his shoulders. 

“Hallo!” exclaimed the servant, stepping 
back in genuine surprise, then bursting into 
Meson laughter. “It is not a boy, after 
a 


Ulric’s swarthy visage and masses of black 
Sire made him appear older than he was in re- 
y: 
“A strolling beggar—singing for a living!” 
repeated the man. ‘‘ Why, you might make a 


| silk patch-work. 


fortune exhibiting your bushy phiz and your 
squat broad stern for an overgrown cub, and 
the stock-in-trade wouldn’trun out!” He laugh- 
ed coarsely, and pushed the viands toward hi 
guest, who had resumed his seat. 

““You’ve asmall voice for such broad shoul- 
ders!” he went on, while he shoveled the meat 
and bread down his own throat, ‘ More cider, 
eh? Done supper? Well—well, it’s late for a 
stroller, and you may turn in here.” He threw 
open the door of a small eae sort of pantry, 


beside the kitchen chimney. There was a straw 
pallet with a buffalo-skin, and another for cov- 
ering, 


Ulric went in and threw himself on the rude 
couch. It was not long before he knew, by the 
snoring of his companion, that he was fast 
asleep on the skins in the kitchen corner. 

He had now discovered all he had been com- 
missioned to ascertain, and it was his plain duty 
to return to Dr. Merle. He could easily get 
out through the kitchen unquestioned and un- 
heard. e house was still; all were wrapped 
inslumber. He had only to steal out and climb 
over the stockade gate, if he could not get it 


open. 

But he had his own curiosity to gratify, and 
his own plans to accomplish. He thought of 
the doctor awaiting his return with a sneer, and 
muttered a contemptuous execration as he re- 
membered that he would no doubt catch a re- 
primand for disobedience. 

Putting on his mantle and cap, he cautiously 
opened the door and entered the kitchen. The 
remains of the fire gave just light enough to see 
the way out; and the stentorian breathing of 
the serving-man showed that he would not be 
easily awakened. 

At the other side of the kitchen a door opened 
upon a narrow stairway. Ulric lighted the 
remnant of candle witha coal, and, shading it so 
as not to awaken the cena went up this as- 
cent, closing the door carefully after him. 

He came into a loft where a number of barrels 
were standing. But in one corner was a narrow 
peeke leading to another part of the house. 

e passed through this without hesitation. It 
was long, and seemed to extend the entire width 
of the house. 

A door at the further end was closed and 
there was a glimmer of light beyond. Ulric 
found that it was bolted on the other side; but 
there was a crevice wide enough for the inser- 
tion of a bit of stiff wire taken from his pocket, 


bots 


by which the bolt could be slid back. Before he 
ventured on this, he extinguished his candle. 

There was alight rustling of garments, and 
through the slip he saw a woman’s figure in a 
white night-dress, carrying a small lamp. It 
out of the room; and then the intruder 

oldly slipped the bolt and went in. 

It was a large room, unfurnished with bed or 
curtains; apparently a mere ante-chamber. Ul- 
ric followed the receding figure into the adjoin- 
in 4 apartment. 


‘ 
his was a bed-chamber luxuriously furnish- 


ed. <A large bedstead of black walnut, with 


| high posts, was hung with curtains of white 


dimity fringed with blue; the window-hangings 
were to correspond. <A toilet table draped with 
white muslin, covered with essences, brushes, 


| ete., stood under an oval mirror framed in clus- 


tering folds of rose-colored and white drapery. 
Two lighted wax candles were on the table, and 
two easy-chairs stood near, in one of which a 
female lone was reclining. It wasnot the one 
who had been bearing the lamp. She had gone 


| into another room, communicating with this by 


folding-doors, that stood partly open. 

Ulric dared not advance; and from the spot 
where he stood could be readily seen by any one 
woe os the interior room. 

Quickly he glided behind the hangings of the 
bed, slid under it, and then drew himself noise- 
lessly over the soft velvet carpet to the foot. 
Here he had every advantage of observation. 

He could see_a bed in an inner room, with 
large white ruffled pillows, and counterpane of 

e could see a smal stand, 
covered with vials and glasses, near the head of 
the bed, and the outline of a face framed in iron- 
gray hair, pale almost as the sheet that covered 
the invalid’s form. The face was that of aman, 
strongly lined, and wasted by illness. 

The white-robed figure Ulric had seen carry- 
ing the lamp came out with it in her hand, and 
placed it on the toilet-table. At the same time 
she whispered to the lady seated in the easy- 
chair, who immediately changed her position, 
so as to be out of the view of any one in the 
sick man’s room. This brought her yet nearer 
to the bed under which the spy was concealed. 

He had now a full view of the lady, whose 
voice, when she spoke to her attendant, he recog- 
nized as that of the rider who had given him in 
charge to the man-servant. She had thrown off 
her disguise, boots and all, and sat robed in a 
loose cashmere dressing-gown, white bordered 
with [crimson. She seemed in the early prime 
of life, perhaps from thirty to thirty-five years 
of age, looking much older than in her male at- 
tire. Her features were regular and aquiline in 
outline; her complexion was dark olive: her 
cheeks were flushed with a rich color; her pur- 
plish black hair was uncoiled, and hung loosely 
over her shoulders. The feature that umpree 
most awe and admiration was her eyes. The 
were really wonderful eyes; long, large, blac 
as midnight, and shaded by thick, dark lashes. 
When she unclosed them, it was as if a flash of 
sunlight had broken from a cloud; and it was a 
ae when the heavy lids again drooped over 
them. 

““You have not given him the medicine,” she 
said to the other woman, after she had moved 
her seat. 

“Tt is not time; it is yet an hour before the 
medicine was to be given,” was the low-toned 
answer. ‘What you brought is on the 
stand.” 

“IT wonder if its effects would be speedy,” 
muttered the lady, speaking to herself. ‘t Thirty 
drops, the old churl said! Did you prepare the 
night drink, Louise?’ 

- Certainly, madam, as you directed.” 

“There would have been no burry, if the old 
quack had not found me out!” exclaimed the 
lady, musingly. ‘Now I dare not risk any 
thing! It would not do to have a stir made, 
even if I were away.” aie 

“She is thinking of the medicine m 
gave her,” muttered the intruder. “ 
if murder was intended, as he tty lad 

Suddenly the lady started from her reclining 
posture. ; : 

‘Louise! Louise! I am tired of this!” she ex- 
claimed. ; 

“You have had along ride, madam. You had 
better take your tea and go to bed.” 

““T don’t mean the journey! I am tired of 
this kind of life! They all work too slowly! I 
mean to change every thing! Poverty and all 
that does not suit me. If I could go to the city 
and send out the papers myself! I must do 
something! If I can not raise money, I shall 
go to the mountains. You must_have every 
thing packed to-morrow, so that I may start, 
should it be necessary, at a moment's notice, if 
have sent for Queredos to meet me to-morrow 
morning.” She spoke all this rapidly, in an un- 
dertone. 

“Hush!” whispered Louise. ‘‘ Did not mas- 
ter speak? I thought I heard him say ‘ Olivia.’” 

Both started to their feet. 

‘Paul did not speak!” said the lady, who had 
flung back her hair to listen intently. 

She paced the room two or three times; then 
stood looking at her own reflection in the mir- 


ror, 
“Louise,” she said, laughingly, “by this 


master 
wonder 


> << 
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time next year you may see me wearing a 
crown.” 

“Madam?” 

“Yes—the crown of beauty, fashion and 
wealth! That is Olivia’s ambition! The plot is 
maturing, though so slowly, ah me! Assoon as 
it is ripe, I shall enter on my kingdom. I shall 
be the mistress of a quarter of San Francisco! 
Don’t stare at me in that stupid way! Do you 
think me a dreamer?” 

**No, madam; but you may be too sanguine.” 

“Pshaw! I should have realized a fortune al- 
ready, had I been free! But a married woman 
is so dreadfully hampered! She can not sign a 
deed herself. Her husband’s name must go to 
every thing; and Paul is so scrupulous! What 
do you mean?” 

Louise was making earnest gestures, implor- 
ing silence. Her mistress came close tothe bed, 
and listened again. 

“No, I tell you, Paul did not speak. But I 
thought I heard some one breathing close by.” 

The situation of the spy became critical. 
What way of escape should he take in case of 
discovery? To go back by the rooms he had 
passed through, would be difficult in the dark; 
and an alarm would rouse the man in the kitch- 
en, to intercept his flight. He had heard the 
grating of tree boughs against a window of the 
eat eg room, and a bold thought occurred to 

im. 

Both the women were listening. 

The mistress whispered: 

“Get me the pistol from the bureau drawer. 
I think some one is under the bed!” 

“Oh, madam, it can not be! How could any 
one get there?’ 

“Give it me! I will kill any one who dares 
SPY onme! Quick. I hear breathing distinctly!” 

Louise opened the drawer. 

There was not an instant to lose. 

Wrapping his cloak about him, Ulric sprung 
from his place of concealment, dashed past 
the lady, and into the invalid’sroom. He caught 
one glimpse of the pallid face lifted in alarm 
from the pillow, and a pair of terrified eyes 
glaring at him as he rushed past the bed, over- 
turning the stand on which the medicines stood, 
as he made for the window. 

To push the casement wide open, to leap out, 
seizing the bough of oak that stretched across 
the window, and swing himself to the ground, 
was the work of a single moment. 

In two or three more the fugitive had cleared 
the gate, and was flying along the lane toward 
the well-remembered spot where he had tied his 
horse. He unfastened the halter, leaped on the 
animal’s back, and fled homeward like the wind. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE DISSOLVING REVELATION. 

Dr. MERLE was convinced by the report of 
his assistant of the evil intentions of his dis- 
guised visitor. But he was puzzled how to pre- 
vent the intended crime. He could not de- 
nounce her to the authorities without proof, 
and that he could not furnish beyond his own 
word and conjecture. He could only try to 
work on her fears by presenting himself in the 
character which popular superstition ascribed 
to him; that of a magician possessing powers be- 
yond ordinary human knowledge. 

_ Anticipating a second visit, he made his as- 
sistant, who was a capital draughtsman, pre- 
pare a sketch from memory of the scene he had 
witnessed the preceding night. This was com- 
pe in a couple of hours; all but the lady’s 

ace. Her strange eyes had so bewildered Ulric 
that he had not taken careful note of her fea- 
tures, The sick man’s face, the bed and table; 
the toilet, and figure of Louise, and the expres- 
sion of affright upon her face, were accurately 
portrayed. 

Merle was busy all the morning arranging his 
apparatus to produce an illusory scene, 

n the afternoon a lady was announced by 
the housekeeper. Dr, Merle showed her into 
the study himself. When she removed her vail, 
strange qectiives were disclosed. 

She came, however, from the doctor’s visitor 
of the preceding evening. The vial of medicine, 
she said, had been soclaantally broken, and she 
had been sent for more. 

The doctor asked if the patient had taken any, 
and what its effect had been. 

She believed he had taken some, and it had 
sent him into a quiet sleep, So her mistress had 
told her. 

‘* Was he asleep at the time of the accident?” 

“T think so, sir.” 

** Now, look you, my good woman,” observed 
the physician, sternly regarding her; ‘‘I know 
exactly what took place at that time, Take a 
seat, and I will show you.” 

He fastened a sheet across the lower end of 
the room. A 

=i ow, look at the picture that will presently 
appear. 

e left the study. The two windows were 
ed from without, making the room perfectly 


A pale glimmer, like lamplight, began to ap- 
pear on the sheet. In afew minutes the entire 
scene of the previous night was reproduced. 

The woman at once recognized the scene; the 
furniture: the sick man’s face; ker own figure 


and that of her mistress. With a shriek, she 
started up, trembling and terrified. Instantly 
the picture vanished, and the windows were 
thrown open. Dr. Merle stood beside her. 

“You see, madam, you were mistaken,” he 
said, fixing his reproving eyes on her pale face, 
“The sick man was not asleep. All was just as 

ou have seen it, when the bottle was broken, 

‘ou can not deceive me!” 

The girl’s hands were clasped and unclasped 
in the extremity of terror. ‘Oh, sir!” she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I did not mean to deceive you! But 
my mistress—” ; 

“Nor can she deceive me, in any thing,” said 
the doctor, emphatically. ‘Go, now; and tell 
Mrs. Paul Sloman she must come herself for the 
medicine. I will give it only to her. 

He waved his hand in dismissal. 

The young woman, still trembling, turned to 
leave the room, She had hardly reached the 
entrance, when the front door was opened for 
some one. 

It was a man scarcely yet of middle age. 
habited as a priest. The garb of a minister of 
the church was in those days more distinctive 
and picturesque than now. His eyes met those 
of the departing visitor for an instant; but Dr. 
Merle was close behind her, and while a cordial 
greeting was exchanged between the two men, 
the girl hastily wrapping ber cloak about her, 
walked rapidly from the house. 

When she reached a shaded spot among some 
trees at a little distance, she stopped her almost 
flight, threw herself on the ground, and covered 
her face with her hands, 

She did not hear the rustling of footsteps, nor 
see the figure slowly approaching. When she 
heard her name pronounced softly by some one 
close to her, she started, and looked up. Then 
she gave a low shriek, and sprung to her feet. 

‘You know me?” asked the priest: for it was 
he who had followed her, 

‘* Antoine!” she gasped. 

“Sit down, Louise, on this log. You are pale 
and trembling! Are you not glad to see me?” 

“Oh, Antoine!—” 

“Wather Hamil, you must call me. We are 
no longer as we were in Provence, five years 
ago, Louise.” 

‘Five years!” echoed the girl, catching her 
breath like a sob. 

“And then you and I loved each other, 
Louise; big: Hoag i separated us. Now all is 
changed. y home is still a poor one, but Iam 
vowed to the service of the church, and am sent 
here as a missionary.” 

“How did you know where I—” began the 
girl, recovering her com re, 

“T knew nothing till I saw you at Dr. 
Merle’s.” 

“T knew you at once, Antoine.” 

“You must call me Father Hamil, Tell me 
now, Louise, what you have done since we 
parted.” 

The girl looked down as she replied; “‘ When 
Ilost my home by my aunt’s death, I entered 
the service of a young married lady—Madame 
Sloman,” 

‘* Had she not led a wild life in Paris?” 

“She was Cot when she married; and 
she came with Mr. Sloman to America.” 

“Bringing you?” 

“Yes; I was hermaid. I had not a franc for 
my own support, I was obliged to enter a ser- 
vice. 


“You were the daughter of honest parents, 
Louise, and should have chosen the association 
of those in good repute.” 

** Madame made me excellent offers, Antcine 
—I beg pardon—Father il—and her hus- 
band is a worthy man.” 

“Tt is said, Louise, that the house of Madame 
Sloman is the resort of suspicious characters.” 

“JT do not believe, Father Hamil, that she 
means to do wrong. She is ambitious and 
maust have subordinates to work out her plans.” 

“Louise, you are a faithful daughter of the 
church?” 

“Surely, Father—” 

““T wish you to leave this lady’s service.” 

“And starve? Or beg for a living?” 

“Neither, my daughter. Where can I see 
you to-morrow—to-morrow about dusk?” 

Louise hesitated, and then said she would be 
at that hour in the lane half a mile from Slo- 
man’s house. 

‘‘T will see you then, and give you counsel,” 
said the priest. “ Perhaps may help you to 
ie! infest Ishall not rest till you are set- 
tled as you ought to be. Good-by, now.” 

He spread out his hands, as if in benediction, 
over the girl’s head, without touching her, and 


then turned back. Louise watched him till he, 


was out of sight, and then went and unfastened 
her horse, 

Toward sunset, next day, Mrs. Paul Sloman 
again visited Dr, Merle’s house, as commanded 
by the physician. She rode as was the custom 
both for men and women; carriages being a 
luxury afterward introduced into common use: 
but she was attired as became a lady of con- 
dition. She wore a riding habit of dark-green 
cloth, fitting closely her tall figure of exquisite 
symmetry. A hat of the same color, made of 
rich velvet and adorned with a single lon 
plume, rested on her head over a braided mass 0 


raven hair, There was arich color in her olive 
ag and her magnificent eyes were gloriously 


bet . 
é had laughed to scorn the tale brought her 
by her frightened attendant. The idea of magic 
—of a scene produced by supernatural means; 
of a pretended knowledge by Dr. Merle of the 
secrets of her house! Such pretenses might ter- 
rify a stupid servant-woman, but could not im- 
ie upon her! As she rode fearlessly to the 
octor’s door, she resolved to teach the presum- 
ing medicastro his duty, and the danger of im- 
pertinent interference with those higher in 
station than himself. 

Ulric saw her as she alighted, but took ‘pains 
not to show himself. It was important she 
should not recognize in the doctor’s assistant the 
spy who had been secreted in her chamber. He 
hurried in to give Margaret notice, and went to 
call his master, who had gone to the little ham- - 
let a couple of miles or so distant. 

Margaret desired the lady to walk into the 
parlor, served her with a cup of fresh water, 
and answered her numerous questions. In a 
few moments Mrs. Sloman had obtained all the 
information she desired about the physician’s 
family, his residence in his present home, his 

robable length of stay, and that he had a 
Aaughter. She demanded to see Miss Merle, 

Margaret informed her young mistress that 
she was asked for, and in a few minutes Helen 
came into the parlor. 

Mrs. Sloman gave her own name, and said 
she had called as much to see Miss Merle as her 
father. She was surprised in her own mind to 
find a maiden so refined and lovely in so poor a 
house. She talked witb the girl, and found her 
cultivated as well as beautiful. With all the 
tact she possessed, she strove to interest Helen 
in her conversation, and succeeded so well, that 
by the time Dr. Merle arrived, the two ladies 
were engaged inas animated a colloquy as if 
they had been long acquainted with each other. 

Dr. Merle’s face clouded as he saw how mat- 
ters stood. He greeted his visitor coldly, and 
desired her to walk into his study without ask- 
ing his daughter to accompany her. 

“You must come to see me, dear, very soon,” 
said the lady, graciously, as she pressed Helen’s 

and. ‘Take this visit to yourself, and be sure 
that you return it.” 

The doctor frowned, and muttered a negative. 
He showed the lady into his sanctum with cere- 
monious deference, and requested her to be 
seated, 

She commenced by laughingly describing the 
alarm and confusion of her maid at the “scene 
that had been shown her, and asked if it could 
be seen by herselt. She was curious about na- 
tural magic, though she had no belief in diaboli- 
cal agency. There were demons enough in hu- 
man form for the Prince of Evil to work out his 
designs with,” she said with a meaning smile. 

Dr. Merle fully agreed with her, He replied 
that he would show her the scene, but refused 
to answer any of her questions. 

The lady took her seat as directed; the sheet 
was put up, and the study darkened. The scene 
of the morning was again exhibited, Mrs, Slo- 
man was startled, but she had been prepared 
for something extraordinary, and had self-con- 
trol enough not to betray any agitation. She 
called attention to the fact that her own face 
was scarcely seen in the picture, 

“That can be remedied,” said the doctor, 
gravely, as the picture faded from view. 5 

‘Remain here, if you please, madame, and 
fix your eyes on this round hole in the wall. 
Afterward I will cast your horoscope.” 

The lady obeyed his directions, and sat silent 
and motionless, for some time after Dr. Merle 
had left the study. By means of mirrors and 
lenses, a reflection of her face had been thrown 
on a scene in the adjoining apartment, pe crgtare 
for oil painting. ric was busy sketching the 
face and putting in the coloring. 

It was complete in a few moments, and was a 
striking likeness. The doctor returned to his 
oer and showed the portrait to his voluntary 

itter. 


This time she was surprised and angry. 

“This is no work of magic,” she said. ‘ You 
have had my portrait taken while I sat there. 
What is your object? What do you mean by 
this? I gave you no leave. Bring it in and 
give it tome!” 

‘Pardon me; I can not part with it.” 

‘* What do you mean to do with it?’ demand- 
ed she, fiercely. 

“That depends on circumstances.” 

«T will not permit you to keep a’portrait of 
me obtained by stratagem.” 

‘““You cannot help it, madame. Do not vex 
yourself needlessly. It depends on your own 
conduct whether any use is ever made of the 
portrait; any use which you would not like.” 

va On my conduct? This is strange lan- 


guage, sir. ; 
“Would you like'me to cast your horoscope, 
now, madame?” asked the doctor, 

‘‘Silence!” cried his visitor, ‘‘I do not be- 
lieve in your power to read the future, any 
more than in your magical pretensions. You 
may impose on ignorant varlets—not on me! 
Gee sacre, Tcommand you to bring that por- 
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** Once more I refuse.” 

“You dare to defy me?” 

“T dare, madame, for you are wholly un- 
masked. You came to me at first to obtain 
medicine to work out a foul purpose. I pene- 
trated your mystery, and gave you what would 
have done no harm, had you administered it 
to him you wish to destroy. By means I shall 
never explain, [ obtained knowledge of what 
passed after you left my house. am fully 
aware of your plans, and intend to defeat them. 
You are under the observation of those inter- 
ested to preserve the peace and safety of the 
community, and tointerfere when it appears 
that crime is meditated or committed.” 

' “You aro bold, sir,” muttered the lady, grow- 
ing deathly white as her white teeth gleamed in 
a strange smile, 

“T am bold in the cause of justice and right. 
Be you thankful that you are saved from the 
commission of further wickedness. Your repu- 
tation even now is not free from suspicion. 
Guard it more carefully in future.” 

“You shall repent this. This—and your 
sending a spy after me!” his visitor muttered; 
but she made no further remarks. She gathered 
Ls te skirt and quitted the house, without an 
adieu. 

Like a spirit of evil intent on a work of de- 
struction, she sped on her way homeward. Her 
handsome face was dark with passion, her lithe 
form was instinct with the strength born of it. 
There was determination in her compressed 
mouth, anda dangerous flash in her ayen. 

Dusk had fallen as she reached the lane turn- 
ing off from the main road by which she was 
going to her own house. She let ber horso 
moderate his pace, and rode on through the 
shadows that now fell darkly across the path. 

It was yet light enough to see figures; and as 
she gained a bit of aire ground, two persons 

a 


a ar By y in relie inst the sky, part- 
ly lest in the shade, One aie immediately re- 
covnized as that of her attendant, Louise. 
“Whom could she be talking with?’ 

Tho man’; figure was close to her; speaking, 
it popes, confidentially, Now the girl clasp- 
ed both her hands and looked upward, as if 
miking some promise or vow. Then bis hands 
were stretched toward her, asin farewell or 
benediction, and in a moment he turned away 
and disappeared, 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WELCOME GUEST. 


Oxurvia StomMan urged her horse forward, 
and as the distance rapidly lessened between 
her aud the girl’s figure, she caught sight of 
another masculine form advancing toward the | 

1. It was a tall, large-framed man, of ma- 
estic bearing. A keen pang of jealousy shot 

‘ough Olivia’s soul, ? 

“Victor Ormsley!” she exclaimed. ‘ What | 
ean he have to say to her? Does she meet him 
in secret?” 

The conference between the new-comer and | 
Louise had continued but a minute or two | 
ere Oiivia had daslied up to them. She gavea 
ee | laugh, as if pleased to have startled them, 
but did not fail to notice that Louise looked | 
confused and suity. 

The girl cavers e look her mistress flung at 
her, and hung her head, turning away. 

"Mrs. Sloman! I am fortunate not to miss | 
you!” cried the gentleman she had called 
Victor Ormsley, as he carne with outstretched | 
bands to greet her. The transformation on 
Olivia’s face was remarkable. She smiled 
graciously; ber eyes sparkled, and she gave the | 
gentleman a jubilant welcome. 

‘You were on the way to my house?” she | 


d 

“T have just been there, Mrs. Sloman.” 

“You are formal, sir.” 

‘Olivia, then—since you permit me to call | 
ou so. Ihave called to Say good-by, perhaps | 
‘or a few weeks,” | 

““Good-by! Why, where are you going?” 

“T have to go on some business, and | 
may not return in a month or two, though I 
may ina fewdays. Iam very glad to see you; 
I would not have missed you fora great deal, 
I have seen Paul, and I hope he is beginning to 
grow better.” 

“You may go on to the house, Louise,” said 
the lady; “and, stay, take my horse; I will 
walk the rest of the way.” 

She lea from the horse and gave the bridle 
to the girl, with another searching look. Louise 
the bridle and went on, leading the ani- 
mal, 
“You had not been long speaking with her?” 
she asked of the gentleman, when the girl was 
out of sight. 

“Only a moment,” he answered. 

“Then who was it in such earnest conversa- 
tion with her before I cAme up?” 

‘“‘T do not know. I did not see any one.” 

“No—he had left her. He went when he | 
heard you coming. Itis strange; she does not 
know any one in this part of the country.” | 

‘*Perhaps she has a ‘ follower!’” suggested the 
gentleman, with a smile. 
in? No—she has no lovers; I would not permit 


| in from the stable, and he lighted a lam 


“You should extend to her the same indul- 
gence, Olivia, that you required when—” 

“No, I have seen the folly of such doings. 
And one never knows with whom one is ac- 
quainted, in this lawless region.” 

“True; you are right to be cautious.” 

“‘T have no confidence in any one, Victor, but 
yourself.” 

‘*- And in Paul,” he added, meee 

“Oh, Paul can do nothing; he is ill always, I 
have to nurse him and take care of him, and he 
can not take care of me. I trust only in you, 
Victor.” She put her arm within his, as they 
walked along slowly toward the bouse. 

“You dome honor. I am sorry I can doso 
little.” 

“But you have done a great deal. What 
should we have done without your help; your 
advances on the mortgages# You have been so 
generous. We might have starved outright—” 

‘Not a word more! It would be very strange 
if I should not help Paul a little, We have long 
been such friends.” 

‘And me—do you not care for me, too, a 
little?’ pleaded the lady, insinuatingly, slightly 

ressing the arm she held, and looking up into 
Bis face with appealing earnestness. 

“Certainly; you and Paul both! You know 
that, Olivia.” 

Her manner suddenly changed. 

“T have a favor to ask of you, Victor,” she 
said, eagerly. 

‘What is it? You may be sure of any thing 
I can do.” 

“Tet me have the keys of your large ware- 
house by the river, while you are gone,” 

“JT will. Ihave them in my saddle-bags in 
your stable,” 

“ And let no one else come near the place but 
mysel!, while 1 have them, without first coming 
to me.’ 

“You shall have full sway. You may sell 
all the grain and iron stored there, if you like.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind, But if 1 
want to keep any thing secvurely myseif, the 
place will be convenient. Are the doors and 
windows safe?” 

‘Hvery window is barred heavily with iron, 
and the doors are massive and secured by 
strong bolts. You may defy burglars; no one 
ean vet in.” 

* Or get out either?’ asked Mrs. Sloman. 

“Or get out, once inside. The place was a 
omg in former years; and it bas dusty corri- 
ors and cells where an army of war captives 
might be stowed away.” 

“Who has charge of the building?’ 

‘Old Larry Sterne, the fisherman who lives 
in the cabin a short distance down the river. 
He keeps the keys, asia rule, and he always sees 
to the packing of stores when they come up.” 

“There is a wharf near, where the ts 
land?’ 

“Close to the walls. But I do not expect any 
more boat-loads at present. You must use all 
the produce you want—and don’t be afraid of 
waste.” 

“How kind you are,” she whispered, and 


| again the light pressure on his arm. 


“T only wish 
swered. 

They had reached the house, and the lady 
urged her companion tocome in. Supper would 
soon be ready. She showed him into a parlor, 
handsomely furnished for the time and locality; 
well-furnished, indeed, for a more civilized re- 
gion. There were piano and guitar, books, 
music and a few small paintings; there were 


aul could go with me,” he an- 


| sofas and lounges; and the carpet was of new 


attern, The man-servant had comé 
on a 
table in the center of the room. Mr. Ormsley 
took a chair, and looked over some old news- 
papers, while the lady of the house went to 
change her riding: dress, 

She came in, wearing a fine merino of rich 
brown color, with white collar and cuffs. Her 
hair lay in heavy braids coiled around her head, 
without ornament. Only a brooch of fine- 
wrought gold incasing a single blood-red ruby, 
fastened the white linen at her throat, and two 
or three brilliants sparkled on her small white 
fingers. Her stvle of dress was subdued; yet, 
nothing could hide the ccquettish grace with 
which sbe wore it, nor the dark beauty of ber 
face. lt was a singular face, full of impetuous 
expression one moment, impassive and impene- 
trable the next; it seemed as if an invisible 
mask were drawn over it at will, There was the 
luxuriance of a tropical flower in the splendor 
of her complexion, the vivid contrast of her 
abundant raven hair, and the paleness of her 
broad, low forehead. The large black eyes, 
under straight, thick eyebrows, and shaded by 
lashes long enough to touch her cheek, looked 
like springs suddenly revealed under clustering 
bushes; and they were as unfathomable as those 
springs shadowed hy midnight. 

She had glided stealthily into the room, and 
stood close by Mr. Ormsley, as he was looking 
over the papers, attentively. A glance at him 
will not be amiss, as he is of some importance to 
our story. 

A tall and stalwart form, a dress of rich ma- 
terial, made in the style then peculiar to gen- 
tlemen of the better class, and massive features 


and rich 


cast in a grand and noble mold, gave him an air of 
distinction. He evidently did not belong to this 
section of country. His complexion was brown- 
ed by travel and exposure; his hair was griz- 
zled, but he did not seem more than forty years 
of age. His face bore the deep lines of care or 
trouble, and it was agi to see that some pain- 
ful recollection at nearly all times weighed on 
his spirits. 

“ How is Paul, now?” he asked, without: look- 
ing ups as he heard the rustle of Olivia’s dress, 

**He is better; he will see you again present- 
ly; after supper,” was her answer. ‘‘ But, Vic- 
tor, I want to ask you something. Is David 
Ormsley—your brother—still living at your 
rancho—the hacienda?” 

“‘- Yes—of course; he and his family.” 

“ They will remain there all winter?’ 

*T ho so; I should be sorry to find them 
gone. The property is not mine; he purchased 
i to live here. He has landed interests to keep 

im.” 

“And you—to whom the other land be- 
longs—” 

‘Only part of it; and David bolds the rest 
for me, es a waif, Olivia; I come and go 
like the wandering wind. The same chance or 
hope that brought me here, may send me any 
day to the opposite side of the globe.” 

“ When you learn to give up visionary 
schemes?” 

“When I have lost strength, means, or the 
hope of opportunity to make amends for 
wrong!” 

“You have noclew—yet?” 

“None. I only know how deeply I sinned; 
and that no neparete is possible! I deserve all 
I have suffered! Olivia, pray that you may be 
called to bear crushing misfortune rather than 
remorse and self-reproach !” 

* You are too tender of conscience,” 

* Paul, your husband, first opened my eyes; 
and for that I owe him everlasting gratitude,” 

“ But, he told you nothing! He knew noth- 
ing!” cried Olivia, recoiling a step, with her 
white lips strenglety distorted, 

“He was rational; I was mad! My best, 
a friend! A life’s devotion could not repay 

im 

“Too sentimental!” muttered the lady, in a 
te an eeer g tone. Ormsley looked at her 
quickly, 

She hastened to apologize; and added: 

* Was it the part of a friend to inflict torture 
upon you?” 

She put her band upon the back of his chair, 
and leaned over him tenderly. 

“The torture was merited. My want of faith 
made mea victim, I have but to bear the fate 
I drew on myself.” 

‘Drew on yourself?” echoed the clear voice, 
incredulously. 

“Why speak so? What do you dare to in- 
sinuate?” exclaimed Ormsley, turning upon her, 
his brow contracted with a frown, his eyes 
flashing. 

Olivia saw she had offended him. 

“Oh, Victor, eres pray, forgive me! I am 
so confused— How long is it since my husband 
undeceived you, as you said?” 

‘* Twelve years.” 

‘Six years before he married me.” 

“He had kept the letter two years before he 
had an opportunity of showing it to me.” 

‘‘ And after he convinced you. you set out—” 

**To do what I could in reparation! I have not 
succeeded; yet, Ido not abandon the hope of 
success,” 

‘“ And that brought you to California?” 

“fn part only. I came on my brother’s ac- 
count. It was well I had some one to care for, 
or I should have gone mad.” 

“* And some one to lavish Fe money, upee. re 

“T have done little for David, for he a 
competence.” 

“To have some one to care for? Victor, have 
you never cared for me?” 

She stooped lower, and her hand _ rested, not 
on the chair, but on bis shoulder. Did he feel 
that there was danger in the close neighborhood 
of those magnetic eyes, now filled with softness, 
and seeking bis own? 

He rose, apologized for being seated while she 
sre and drew forward an easy-chair for 

er, 

“Carefor youand Paul? Surely, Olivia,” he 
cried, cheerily. ‘You know that I do, Did 
not his advice bring me here?” 

“ And since we came—since Paul fell ill,” she 
said, in a low, gentle tone, ‘you have been so 
kind to us!” 

‘Olivia, have I not begged you never to speak 
of kindness from me?” 

‘* Burt I must remember it!” she said, earnest- 
ly. ‘Victor, grant me one favor.” 

“Certainly; what is it?” 

“T have enemies bere; 1 have always had 
enemies. I have made an unscrupulous one 
within two hours’ ride.” 

“Who is it?” 

“J will not tell you his name; but he is my 
bitter foe, Promise me not to be prejudiced 
ages me by any stories that may be brought 

you. 

“Flow can you think I would be?” 

“ Men are always ready to take away a wo- 
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man’s 
about— 

‘No need to remind me of that!” cried Orms- 
ley, while a spasm of sharp pain con his 
features. 

“Bo forbearing with me! Oh, Victor— 
should people—should any one—try to blacken 
my name—” 

‘“*T assure you, Olivia, I will listen to no tales 
against you!” 

“T could not live if you thought evil me! 
And, Victor—dear Victor—I a on you—give 
me another promise. I wronged you once; you 
would hate me if you knew what [ did! Say 
that you will forgive me, if you ever find it 
out!” 

Her words gushed forth with passionate force; 
she flung herself on ber knees before him; she 
clasped his hand in both her own, which were 
cold as ice itself. 

“You speak riddles, Olivia!” he exclaimed, in 
astonishment, ‘How did you ever do me 
wrong?” 

“T did; but may I die the moment you dis- 
cover it! Promise me your pardon, Victor. It 
is the secret of my life! 
pardon!” 

It was in abject supplication that her eyes 
were raised to his. He lifted her from the floor, 
and placed her-in the seat. 

“Te can not have been great harm,” he said, 
in a light tone, ‘‘since I know nothing of it. 
Be at ease, you shall have full forgiveness, Do 
not weep! See, here is Gilbert to say supper is 
ready, Then I will go to Paul’s room.” 

Olivia’s attachment to this man had been the 
cord that he!d ber back from perdition. Could 
it draw her into the sunlight of virtue? We 


see. 
CHAPYER VI. 
THE BANDIT LOVER. 

Victor ORmsLrY rode away from the house 
of his friend, Paul Sloman, believing his wife to 
be a true-hearted woman. He could not see be- 
neath the smiling surface, and discover the 
scheming wickedness hidden under so fair an 
exterior. 

‘** Now, come to me, Louise,” the lady called, 
to her maid, as soon as she heard her guest’s 
horse galloping away. “Sit down here, and 
tell me who it was you were talking with in the 
lane, just before he came up.” 

4 Indeed, madame—” 

“No shirking or shuffling! A man was speak- 
ing to you. saw you both distinctly. He 
seemed to besaying so ething particular.” 

The girl’s face was averted. 

“Tt was Father Hamil,” she said. 

“The Catholic priest of the rancheria?” 

“ T believe so, madame,” 


good name! Remember how it was 
i} 


“Tdid not know you were acquainted with | 


him, or with any other priest.” 
“T did not know he was one, before I met 
by chance in that house, where you sent 
me for the medicine yesterday.” 

“ Dr, Merle’s?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“You saw him therefor the first time? How 
came you to be so intimate, when I saw you 
together this evening? Tell me the truth, 
Louise?” 

“TI will, Mrs. Sloman, for the truth is best,” 
answered the girl, speaking with more courage. 
“Timew Antoine Hamil many years ago in 
Provence,” 

“ Ah 1"? 

“Yes; it was before he was a priest. 
only a poor farmer's son. Pion 

** And he courted you, Louise?” 


“How quick you are to read things, ma- | 


dame!” 

“Tt was so, then?” 

“Yes, madame; we were attached to each 
other.” 

‘What parted you?” 

“We were both so very poor. His father 
sent him away; and I did not see him again,” 

‘‘Then he became a priest?” 

“He was sent to study for one; and when he 
was able, they sent him here as a eget it 

“Well; and you have renewed your love 
vows?” 

“‘ How can you ask such a question!” exclaim- 
ed Louise, impatiently, ‘Do you not know that 
a priest can not marry?” 

**) had forgotten that.” 

“ Antoine—Father Hamil, is nothing to me.” 

“Then why do you meet him again?” 

“He said he had something to say to me.” 

‘What was it?” 

“ He wanted to—to give me some advice.” 

‘‘ He wished you to leave my service, was not 
that it?” 


Louise looked up astonished. How could the | 


lady discover every thing? 
i * Was not that his advice? You do not deny 


it. 

“He thought it would be better—” 

“T understand it all. You can do as you 
piease. I can spare you very well, Louise.” 

Again the look of astonishment. 

“You have had a good home with me, Louise, 
and I am not likely to be poorer than we have 
been. I have the prospect of being much richer. 
But if you wish, you can leave me, I do not 
want a spy on my actions,” 


He was | 


r | priest might not approve. 
Promise me your full | 


“A spy, madame! I have never been a 


** Nor a judge?” 

“T never presumed to judge you.” 

* Listen tome. The doctor bas ordered Paul 
to go and live onthe seaboard. He will soon go 
to the city, and Peter will attend him.” 

“You are not going?” 

** Not for the present. Some one must see to 
our affairs here. If you choose to remain with 
me you may either stay here, or go with Paul 
as housekeeper.” 

“T could not do that, ma’am.” 

“Then, stay here if you like; but I will have 
no meetings with that young priest, who dares 
to censure what I do.” 

“] shall not see him again.” 

“That is well. Will you stay then?” 

‘*T have nowhere else to go!” sobbed the girl, 
covering her face with her hands to conceal ker 
tears. 

“Then stay if you like; but do not presume 
to question what Ido. I have to manage every 
thing here, and [ have to see many persons your 
Just do as I bid you 
and be faithful and silent. You understand?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

“Go, then, and sit in my chamber, to be with- 
in call when Paul wakes, and to give him his 
medicine. I expect to meet a friend—l am 
going out, and you must see that no one follows 
me. Take the light.” 

What could the girl do? Disobey her spiritual 


| adviser she must; was she not driven by netes- 


sity? 

She went to take her place in the room next 
to that of the invalid. er mistress threw on 
her cloak and fur-lined cap, and went out. Her 
walk was a long one and in the opposite direc- 
tion to the horse-path she had taken through 
the lane. It led across the plain, by a circuitous 
route toward a dense piece of woods, at the 
base of a precipitous blurt. 

On the face of asteep pile of rocks was a 
cavernous opening called a ‘ pocket,” almost 
entirely concealed by a thick growth of bushes, 
In the mouth of this a fire was kindled, over 
which was a frying-pan, balf-filled with pork 
and sea-biscuit stewed—a favorite disb at that 
period among rangers of the forest. <A pot of 
coffee stood on one side. A man seemed to be 
suyerintending preparations for supper. He 
was unshaven and rudely dress in loose 
trowsers and long boots, with red flannel under- 
shirt and asombrero. He started when he saw 


| the approaching figure, then turned towarda 


} can spurs. 


thicket, where stood a gray horse just fastened 
to asapling by his rider. 

This rider had a poncho thrown over his 
shoulder, where a heavy rifle was slung, and his 
legs were incased in skins garnished witb Mexi- 
He wore a low-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hat, and a dark cloth jacket, with blue 
military trowsers and scarlet sash. His features 
were heavy and his complexion swarthy; his 
straight black hair hung over a projecting fore- 
head, and bis eyes, though small and piercing, 
were intensely black. 

He turned when the other man spoke to him 
and advanced to meet the lady. She allowec 
him to take her hand and lead her a little apart, 
under the shelter of a large tree, where he flung 
his cloak over a stone, and motioned her to take 
the seat. 

“T will bring you some coffee,” he said. 

‘You need not. Ihave taken supper. Who 
is with you?” 

“Only Pedro and the Indian lad. They are 
out of bearing.” 

He threw himself on the ground at the lady’s 
feet, removed his hat, and looked up in her face 
with a pleased expression 

“T am so happy to see you again, Olivia, I 
hope you have good news!” 

“That is as you take it,” she answered. “TI 
have found it impossible to do as you proposed. 
Tean not go with you, I must stay here’ 

His face darkened with disappointment. 

“You must not be angry, Queredos. 
do more for you here.” 

“J will not go without you, my pearl, my star 
of beauty! What do I care for money or plunder, 
unless I can have you?” He took the hand that 
lay on her lap and lifted it to his lips. 

“Don’t be a fool. You must go; and the 
sooner you finish the business, the sooner we 
can meet again.” 

** Our retreat would be a desert without the 
queen. You know, Olivia, I would as willing- 
ly be in the mines again, as chief of this band, 
ifT can not have your help. What has pre- 
vented the success of our scheme?” 

‘“* Accident, partly; then there is too much 
risk, I have sent out two more of the securities. 
Paul is ordered by the doctor to the seaboard; 
he will be out of the way; and can not dispute 
his signatures, you know. Look here.” 

She showed the keys Ormsley had given her. 

‘What are those?” 

“The keys of Victor Ormsley’s warehouse. 
He left them in my keeping. He is gone East.” 

“Do you want the stores transferred?” 

‘‘No. You have been helped too often from 
them, and so haveI, Do you think I want to 
rob a man who is so kind he gives me all for 
the asking?” 


Ican 


yi 


“Olivia, I hate that man.” 

‘You are jealous, Queredos,” 

“7 know it, Lown it. He is more of a gen- 
tleman than f am, and he is wealthy. His wife 
could queen it without the help of bandits or 
Spanish grants of land. You may play me 
false some day; and, then, look out for my 
revenge.” 

“Pshaw, I can be no man’s wife; you know 
that. Why can you not be reasonable?” 

‘Because I love you, Olivia; and I have 
never heard you Say you love me,” 

ne No more of that. I want a real service of 
you. 

“Ah, yes: you come to Queredos when you 
want work done,” said the man, sullenly. 

“Listen: we are in danger; you as well as I. 
An enemy has started up, who must be put 
down beiore he can do us mischief.” 

“An enemy?” 

““Yes. Can any one hear us?” 

*“ No—no; speak on,” 

“That Doctor Merle, whom the people think 
knows somuch, They call him a magician.” 

‘What of him?” 

““T went to get the medicine we agreed upon 
—you know. Every thing’ would have been 
ready and finished, perhaps, if I could have ob- 
tained it without being suspected. But, the 
quack found me out; pulled off my disguise, 
and sent a dwarf half-breed to track mel” 

“He did? He shall pay for it!” cried the 
Mexican, with a growl of rage, 

“T sent my maid uext day; he played on her 
fears by some jugglery till he frightened her 
half to death, and then sent a priest to cajole 
her and extort what secrets she could tell bim. 
When I went again for the medicine in m 
own person, he threatened me with the authori- 
ties. 

“He is dangerous.” 

“Of course he is; and he must be disposed of. 
He is a medicastro—an impostor—but he can 
set people on our track, and arive your band 
from the country.” 

‘*T will deal with him,” muttered the bandit, 
glancing at the rifle he had placed against the 


tree, 

* Not that way! I forbid it!” cried Olivia, “T 
have bad enough of nding and dodging. You 
must not think of it, It would ruin all our plans 
in San Francisco,” 

“What shall be done, then?” 

You must get bim into your power. You 
must shut him up, and leave it to me to make 
him useful. 

“T can not keep him in my house, nor the 
stone castle,” 

‘* No, but you can put him in the warehouse, 
These keys will secure him. ‘The place is strong 
as a prison.” 

** A capital thought!” 

“Only for afew days. He will not know I 
have any thing to do with it, and he will b 
that time forget his pursuit of me. If needf 
I can rescue him, and earn his gratitude.” 

“You have a long head, Olivia. They say the 
man has money bid somewtere.” 

es It is likely. He lives in a secluded man- 
ner, 

“When do you want him removed?” 

“To-night.” 

“T will do it. Three of us are enough. And 
then, Olivia, you will go with me to the moun- 
tains?” 

“N®; I remain here. 
risk.” 
~ “Then I will not stir. I will not go without 
you. My menhave made their raids without 
me, and they must do it again. I will go back 
to my stone castle by the lake, and wait for 


I dare not run the 


you.” 
“Tt is well, But you are to lose no time to- 
night. I will tell you the best way.” 


he described the road, and the place of Dr. 
Merle’s residence, gave him the keys, and then 
rose to return to her own house. 

“ After all, you have treated me ill, Olivia,” 
muttered her companion. ‘If you had done as 
you promised, you would have been free 
night. We could have been married in the 
mountains, and you would have been made an 
empress of bandits. We should bave had some 
eapital jobs when the travel-sets in.” 

‘Patience; all in good time. Do to-night as 
I told you, and you shall not fail of reward.” 

“ There is but one reward I care for, and that 
is wi a i 

he fair face into which he looked, became 
radiant with a beaming smile. : 

The man flung bis arms round her, and strain- 
ed her passionately to bis breast. 3 

“‘Queredos! let me go!” she cried, struggling 
to rejease herself. ‘I have been here too 


long? 

Stay and sup with me!” he pleaded, striv~ 
ing to detain her. But she refus Again and 
again he embraced her. But she broke away, 
and in a few moments was on her way back, 
having forbidden his attendance. 

The desperado—a Spanish Mexican—betook 
himself to the supper prepared, of which he ate 
heartily, while giving directions to his two men 
for the work before ther. 

Tn less then an hour they were mounted and 
going at full speed toward Dr. Merle’s home, 
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CHAPTER VII. 


THE DOUBLE VISITATION. 
THE late moon had not risen, and the dark- 


ness was intense, when the three drew up in 
front of the house. It was the design of Que- 
redos to capture the er and carry him 
off as quietly as possible. ; 

Once his prisoner, he could intimidate him so 
completely as to compel him to discover the 
hiding-place of his gold. It was customary at 
that period for temporary residents, who could 
not gain a livelihood from the soil, to conceal 
their money and use it as they needed. : 

The man placed his two assistants on differ- 
ent sides of the house to watch, and went him- 
self to reconnoiter. All was silent; buta light 
was burning in the library. A single wrench of 
a steel instrument loosened the window, which 
the outlaw raised as softly as vossible, though 
ld without noise enough to startle the late stu- 

lent. 

As the doctor sprung to his feet to confront 
the intruder, the latter gave a low whistle that 
instantly brought his confederates to his aid. 
At the same instant he leaped in at the window, 
seized Dr. Merle in his arms, and endeavored to 
force him out. 

The surprised prisoner gave a scream, but his 
voice was instantly muffled by the cloak thrown 
over his head. Then, with the assistance of the 
two men, Queredos got him out of the window, 
overturning the light in the confusion. 

Dragging his captive out of the gate, he man- 
aged to bind and gag him, with the help of the 
others, and flung him across the front of his 
saddle. Then, leaping on the horse’s back, he 
gave the animal a savage blow with his whip, 
and the three galloped away. 

The abduction not had been accomplished with- 
out noise enough to awaken the old housekeeper, 
Margaret. She started up and ran to the win- 
dow, just in time to catch a glimpse of the 
shadowy figures of the men as they sprung on 
horseback. Then she heard the quick tramp of 
their horses’ feet. 

It was a minute’s work to strike a light, and 
she went down-stairs. A glance at the library 
was enough to show her what had happened. 

She went quietly into the outhouse used as a 
bedroom by the doctor’s assistant. He was 
sleeping heavily on a trundle-bed, pulled in 
front of the vitae embers in the fireplace. 

‘*Wake, Ulric!” ithe woman hissed in his ear. 
“Wake instantly.” 

She pushed him, and he started up, fully 


‘awake ina second. He was dressed, except the 


coat he had flung off. 

“Some robbers have broken into the house 
and gg hiner id = — Nd oe ee whis- 
pered, hurriedly—her face pale with terror. 

“What? Robbers!” exclaimed Ulric. 

“Hush! You must not awake Helen. She 
must know nothing of it. Put on your coat this 
moment—and go out.” 

“Which way did they go?’ 

“How can I tell? 9You must find out, and go 
after them; and if you can not overtake them, 
you must give the alarm in the rancheria—and 
send soldiers out from the fort.” 

_ She followed the assistant to the door. 

“Quick—you can ride quickly! Here is the 
key of the stable.” She took it from the nail to 
give him. 

As Ulric went out, she closed and fastened 


the door, Then she returned to the libyary, 


ire up the overturned things, shut the win- 
ow, and went softly up-stairs. 

Setting down the lamp in her own room, she 

noiselessly into that of the sleeping maid- 
en. Helen was slumbering sweetly; her gold- 
en hair straying over her flushed cheek, and one 
of her soft, round arms thrown over her head. 

“She has not been disturbed—poor lamb!” 
breathed the nurse, and with a sigh of thank- 
fulness, she retired to her own bed. : 

Ulric went into the stable, his dark face dis- 
torted by a grin of satisfaction. 

“The woman has got him!” he muttered, to 
himself. ‘‘I thought she would pay him for the 
trick he pa onher! Let her keep him; I 
shall not meddle withher again! It is time for 
me to put my own schemes in practice!” 

Hec bed into the hay-loft, and threw him- 
~~ upon the soft bed, having first locked the 

oor, 

‘Take care of your mistress, good Mar: ti,” 
he mutte with another laugh. “I willhave 
my sleep out here.” 
¢ left the house before daybreak on horse- 
back, and was absent several hours. It was 
long past noon when he returned. 2 
e bore a note, hurriedly scrawled in pencil, 
and signed with Dr. Merle’s name, addressed to 
hisdaughter. He had been carried off—it said 
—by robbers; but had been as strangely res- 
cued by friendly hands; he would give her all 
the particulars when they met. He sent Ulric 
to bring her to him, with his papers and a chest 
which he could not leave to become the prey of 
marauders. Margaret was to stay in the house 
and see that it was not molested. The ruffians 
would not trouble her when once satisfied that 


they could gain no booty. 
Helen declared her readiness to to_ her 


father; but that she would not go without Mar- 
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t. She clung to her old nurse, she entreated 
that they might not be parted. 

The good old woman was deeply affected by 
her emotion; but she saw many reasons why it 
was better for herself to remain, at least till 
Ulrie’s return. The laboratory was full of 
chemical instruments, and vials of costly medi- 
cine; the books, if destroyed, could not be re- 

laced, She would guard these, she said, by 

eeping the house well fastened; she would 
meet any intruders; she would show them that 
neither plate nor money remained to tempt their 


i weset 

n a few days she would follow her pet—her 
darling—and stay with her till they could all 
return home, or leave this dangerous country. 
Why could not Ulric tell where he had left the 
master? 

Because he had been sworn to silence—the 
half-breed replied. The farmer who had given 
the doctor shelter had no wish to be subjected 
to the descent of Mexican bandits, such as were 
reported to have come down from their fast- 
ness in the mountains, to rob every house where 

‘old was supposed to have been concealed. No 

oubt some of those ruffians had knowledge of 
the probability that Dr. Merle owned some 
amount of treasure, and had captured him to 
oes him, if possible, to reveal, its hiding- 
place. 

Helen refused to be convinced or persuaded 
to leave her beloved nurse. No argument had 
the slightest effect on her till Ulric told her that 
her father had been wounded in the scuffle with 
his assailants, and lay ina condition requiring 
her aid. 

Then she consented to go, after Ulric had 
promised to return directly for Margaret as soon 
as she was safe with her father. 

He had brought out another horse with his 
own, and he put Helen’s side-saddle on the one 
she commo’ rode. Then he produced from 
the cellar a black box of stout mg girded with 
iron bands, and very heavy. This he strapped 
on the front of the horse rode by himself. 
Helen’s changes of dress were made into a par- 
cel, and tied in front of her saddle, 

She embraced Margaret with many tears, and 
rode forth with the doctor’s assistant full of 
hope, and yet anxious for her father’s safety. 

lric whispered to the housekeeper: 

Ne ig ye age again to-night, let them go in- 
to the cellar. They will see that the money- 
box has been taken away, and will leave you 
when they can get nothing.” 

It was late in the afternoon when they de- 
parted. Margaret watched them out of sight 
with many forebodings of disaster; then went 
into the house and set everything in order. She 
could eat nothing, and retired early, not taking 
off her dress, and leaving a lamp burning. She 
had just dropped into a doze when a noise be- 
low startled her; and stealing to the door and 
opening it, she saw a lantern, from which light 
flickered, and two men ascending the stairs. 
One of them carried the lantern, 

Alarmed as she was, Margaret did not lose her 
Moree mind. Her first thought was thank- 

ness that Helen had not stayed to be terrified 
by these midnight intruders. 

She took up her lamp, threw the door open, 
and at once faced the men, who were preparing 
to force an entrance. 

Their faces were muffled so as to be seen onl 

artially; but their black, bushy brows and sal- 
ow complexions showed them to be of the race 
of cin ac to which belonged so 
many of the herdsmen, and even the rancheros 
or farmers. They wore the ordinary garb of 
the herdsman—called vaquero—and were armed 
with knives in the belt and horse-pistols slung 
over the shoulder, 

Mar; demanded what they wanted in a 
voice that trembled in spite of herself. 

“The money,” was the prema reply. The 
men belonged to the robber-band of Queredos, 
and disappointed at the failure of their chief to 
secure the doctor’s gold, they had come for it. 

‘‘ Where is the master?’ asked the woman. 

With impatient oaths the intruders bade her 
to be silent, and lose no time in showing them 
where the treasure of her master was hi 

“{ think—I am sure—” she answered, “‘ that 
there is no money about the house.” 

The men burst out laughing. ‘“‘ Dr. Merle— 
the man who catnntel metals! Why, he 
could make every thing he touched turn to 
gold!” they exclaimed. ‘‘He had piles of it 
somewhere, and they would find it,” with a 
volley of oaths. ‘‘The old woman would not 
be harmed if she would act on the square; but 
if she dared try a trick—” The man who spoke 
touched his knife significantly, conveying a 
threat he thought would be effectual in unlock- 
ingot, lips. 

e housekeeper replied that she had never 
meddled with her master’s business, nor inquir- 
ed where he kept his gold. If it was in the 
house they would find it. She was ready to 
show them the rooms. They followed her in 

. ‘They rummaged the library, overturn- 
ed the books, and pred open the cabinet and 
several drawers. Nothing but ‘‘ rubbish” re- 
wards their search, The same in the parlor, 
bedrooms and kitchen, The horrible profani 
with which they vented their disappointment, 
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shocked the listener, but she was compelled to 
do their bidding. 

Presently they ordered her to set out some re- 
freshments. 

Margaret placed bread and cold meat on the 
table, with a decanter containing some brandy. 

The ruftians drank this eagerly, and called! 
for more liquor. ' 

Margaret said she would fetch some more 
from the cellar. 

The cellar! They had not thought of that 
hiding-place!_ What more likely than that the 
money was buried there? They followed her 
eager y and searched through the entire under 
part of the house, which was spacious and wall- 
ed in securely. 

‘““What’s this?’ demanded one, tapping a 
cask in one corner, and shoving it out with his 
foot. It was too light to contain gold. 

“That is gunpowder,” replied the old woman, 


mly. 

They had found the liquor first, and had sati- 
ated their greed of it by repeated draughts. 

The effect was obvious. Neither one of the 
robbers was sober. But they were no less de- 
termined to find the gold; and their threats in 
ease of failure became appalling. 

Both declared that they would leave a candle 
sticking in the gunpowder to blow up the house 
and the woman with it. They had wrenched 
off the top of the cask, and thrust in the end of 
an unlighted candle. 

Margaret gave up all hope of saving her 
master’s home. She thought now only of her 
own escape. Watching her opportunity, she 
moved stealthily to the door, ready to run up 
the steps leading outside. She had undrawn 
the bolts, and thrown back the door, of the out- 
side entrance, when she felt her gown seized, 
and a rough clutch laid on her arm. 

It was one of the robbers, and he dragged her 
down the steps, cursing her vehemently in his 
drunken rage. 

The other gave a cry of surprise; he had dis- 
covered the hole from which Ulric had disin- 
bese the pie ese 

e earth fres ug up; the vacant ce— 
all told the ney hg “i 

The money-box had been removed. 

Who had done it, and where was it taken? 

Margaret was unable to tell. She had never 
known where her master kept his treasure; she 
had never cared to know. She could not an- 
swer by giving any information. 

To their question as to who had left the 
house since the preceding night, she would 

ive noreply. She was determined not to in- 

orm them of Ulric and Helen’s journey. If 
she did they might pursue and overtake them, 

It was plain to the robbers that some one had 
taken the spoil away. But who? Queredos 
and Pedro, with the Indian lad, had brought 
nels. to head-quarters; and the chief had 

ven them leave to fetch away what they could 

d. His prisoner was safe enough. 

Who discovered their intention and fore- 
stalled them? It must be some one in the doc- 
tor’s interest. 

Neither persuasions nor menaces could induce 
Vege to give information. 

After a fruitless search, the robbers decided 
to go away, as their prize had been carried off. 
_ But, the woman’s obstinacy should be pun- 
ished. One of them seized and held her, while the 
other tied her hands and feet with pieces of 
rope lying on the ground. Then they dragged 
her into a remote corner of the cellar, and seat- 
ed her so that she could lean against the damp 
wall, all the time heaping abuse on her for the 
refusal to answer their questions. 

She did not ask gw from her half-drunken 
foes. She closed her lips firmly, and prayed 
earnestly in her heart that the sacrifice of her 
life might not be in vain, but that the girl she 
loved with a mother’s tenderness might be 
shielded from misfortune. 

“Give her a chance!” cried one of her brutal 
enemies. ‘The gunpowder is far enough off to 
blow the roof off without shattering this side of 
the building, and she may see daylight without 
stirring.” 

“Once more,” said his companion, “I offer 
you life and liberty, if you will tell us who car- 
ried off the money, and where to find it.” 

‘“‘T will not,” she answered. ‘You can mur- 
der me, but you will lose what you came for.” 

“Then away with her—Joe!”” he cried with a 
string of fierce oaths. ‘‘I will open the door; 
do you light the candle, and we will make a 
run for it.” 

He took up the lantern, crept up the stone 
pee and threw open the door, which opened 
into the little garden. A rush of cold air swept 
over them all as the door swung open. 

“Come quick—Joe—don’t you be caught,” 
he called from outside. The other lighted the 
candle inserted in the cask of powder. 

“Say your prayers, good wench!” he called 
to Margaret, laughing as he-went up the steps, 
and adding more oaths. 

She heard him throw the door to, and draw 
the bar across it outside. The distant sound of 
their jeering laughter came to her ears, 

i eT Marea felt the ra reap 
ate pi é @ vitality of 
her frame return in force to resist the tae to 
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which she was doomed, She struggled against closely into the glass, pushing back his bushy 
ner bonds; she strove to gnaw the rope that | hair with his fingers. 


tied her wrists; in vain! The cruel cords cut 

into her flesh, but she could not move them, 

nor could she slip her feet from the manacles. 
Suddenly a bright thought occurred to her, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LED INTO THE TOILS. 

Darkness overtook Helen, riding under the 
guidance of Ulric, before they had gone half 
the wav—as he said—to the place of destina- 
tion. They had left the plain behind them, 
crossed a ferry, and entered a wooded ccuntry, 
where they met occasionally half-breeds and 
Indians, and one or two white horsemen wear- 
ing high-crowned bats, with the usual black 

lazed covering trimmed with gold band and 

ll buttons, and the hunting-shirt fastened at 
the waist with blue or red sash, commonly in- 
closing a brace of pistols. 

As the dusk closed in, they reached an ele- 
vated ridge, from which Helen could see a 
clear river in the distance curving at the base 
of pci ae hills. 

ountains, far beyond, rose in piles, one 
above another, each summit more blue and 
misty as it receded. At the left, long spaces of 
white sand bordered extensive marshes. 

At any other time Helen’s artistic taste 
would have been delighted with the beauty of 
the landscape picture. But she was nervous 
and frightened. Learning from her attendant 
that they would have to cross the river, and 
that hours must pass before they could reach 
the place they were bound for, she asked if 
they could nowhere obtain shelter till the 
moon rose, or till daybreak. 

Ulric answered that he knew of a small 
ranch, or rather a farm-house, near the water 
where the herdsmen stopped for meals, and 
where she could no doubt obtain accommoda- 
tion for the night. 

“Let us go there!” entreated the girl. “TI 
am very tired, and afraid of losing our way in 
the darkness.” 

““And I am _ hungry,” added the half- breed. 
“Come, then!” He ‘lightly touched Helen’s 
horse with his whip, and they rode on at a 
brisk pace. They found the rustic cabin in the 
midst of a clump of live-oaks. 

The old man was busy splitting wood. Helen 
addressed him, and asked if she could stop at 
his house for the night. He called to an elder! M 
womam who had just carried a pail of milk 
into the hut. She came out, dressed ina short 
gown of dark stuff and anapron of brown linen, 
Astonishment at the sight of the young lady and 
her odd-looking attendant seemed at first to 
overpower her. But she soon found her tongue, 
and poured out a torrent of questions. 

Helen told ber story, and the good woman’s 
sympathies were immediately enlisted. Cer- 
tainly, she could stay all night. She assisted 
the young girl to dismount, carried her parcel 
into the hut, placed her in a willow chair, and 
replenished the fire, while Ulric and the old 
man took care of the horses, The dame then 
removed Helen’s wrappings and bonnet, and 
laid them on a bed in the corner, which, she 
said, was to be her sleeping-place, She and 
o old man occupied a bed on the opposite 
side. 

Helen’s scruples about taking a bed in the 
same room with the pair were at an end when 
the good dame produced a piece of chintz from 
a large chest, and extemporized a curtain 
across the corner where stood the hospitable 
couch, | 

Talking the while, she set about preparations 
for supper, and in less than an hour a capital 
meal was set out on the rude table. Smoked 
buffalo-tongue and broiled venison steak, hot 
corn-cake, bjscuits and coffee, sent forth a de- 
licious and appetizing odor. They °li sat down 
together; and Helen felt cheerful again as she 
ate of the good things heaped on her plate. 

Some time after supper, the dame bade her 
husband and the stranger “turn their faces to 
the wall,” to enable the young lady to prepare 
for . They took the hint, and went out to 
look after the horses. 

Helen scarcely imagined she could have felt 
50 pleasant @ sense of security in a strange 
place, he lay long awake, thinking of her 
dear father and the strange romance of her 
own life he had disclosed to her. She bad no 
wish to find the real father who had deserted 
her beloved mother. Her affections clung to 
the kind friend who had taken care of and edu- 
cated her. Would she find him better on the 
inorrow? She sent up an earnest prayer for 
his safety and their speedy reunion, and then 
fatigue overpowered her senses, 

Ulric had a bed in the loft, to which he as- 
cended by a narrow ladder, lighted by a tallow 
candle. He set it upon a chest, and seated 
himself on the hard straw pallet, There was a 
large bit of broken looking-glass fastened in a 
crevice of the logs, and it reflected the unpre- 
possessing f ce of the doctor’s assistant. 

He started as he first caught the reflection of 
a visage becrimed with dust; scarcely familiar 
enough with his own features to see that it was 
not some lurking savage peering at him, Then 
he burst into a low laugh, and looked more 


** A pretty pbiz,” he muttered, “for the part 
I am to play to-morrow.” Again he laughed, 
chuckling to himself. 

‘“What a surprise she will have!” he went 
on, speaking to himself. ‘‘Old Margaret might 
have guessed what I was about, if she had been 
clever, but the girl could have no suspicion. 
And now my time has come! 

“She is not the old fellow’s daughter; that I 
found out two months ago; and she has a rich 
father! Dead or alive, Pll root him up! He 
shall know where his girl is; but she shall be pro- 
vided with a good husband before he finds her! 

“The money in the chemist’s box will set us 
up in housekeeping; but I look to the rich fa- 
ther-in-law for heaps more! Ulric, my boy, 
you were certainly born under a lucky star.” 

He rubbed his legs with his big brown hands. 

‘* Will the old fellow track us?” he thought. 
“ Hardly; for he was carried off by the robbers 
in league, with the pretty woman who has a 
sick husband. I know something about her, 
too! Ulric has his eyes and ears open; and 
good sight and hearing are worth a fortune in 
this country! Tl warrant me ‘she'll keep old 
Merle safely housed till she can get away with 
her bandits; for I heard him threaten her. 
And as to Margaret—why, the robbers will 
take care of her. They’ll be furious when they 
find the money gone; and if they cut the wo- 
man’s throat, so much the better.’ 

Hearing a movement below, the plotter ex- 
tinguished his light. Sleep came alike to the 
conspirator and traitor—to the worthy old 
couple, and to their lovely guest. 

When the sun rose, a line of blood-red light 
smote on Helen’s eyes, rousing her from slum- 
ber, It was a narrow plank of bituminous 
sine, inserted between the logs, that gleamed 

ike fire in the eastern rays. The farmer’s wife 
was busy preparing breakfast, and had a blaz- 
ing fire. The old man was chopping wood out- 
side. 

A basin of cold water and a clean towel were 
placed beside the girl’s bed. She made her 
toilet, and went out, fresh as a rose, bidding 
her hostess a cheerful good-morning. 

The breakfast was excellent; and immediate- 
ly after, the horses, saddled, were brought to 
the door. Helen put a liberal fee into the good 
woman’s hand, and thanked her for ber kind- 
ness and the rest she had so much needed. 

They crossed the river on a rude ferry craft 
of logs, and after a long ride along its borders 
through heavy timber, came unexpectedly upon 
a Fendi scene. 

t was another broad plain where herds of 
cattle were grazing. Far on the right was a 
large wheat-field, defended from the cattle by 
regular ditches and embankments: this showed 
the cultivation of a rich proprietor. The cattle 
grazing on the plain outside the field were very 
shy, and fled in droves at the approach of the 
strangers. 

Helen’s eye caught a cloud of dust in the ex- 
treme distance, and presently a herdsman came 
into view. He wore the common dress, with 


tanned skins roughly wound around his legs 
e 


below the knee, and fastened with strings. 

had massive iron spurs and chains on his heav 
boots. The hind tree and pommel of his sad- 
dle rose abruptly, so that the rider could retain 
his seat in any position; the pommel terminat- 
ing in an eagle’s head; the trimming of the 
pads covering the back of the horse. The 
stirrups were of wood, and large, with leather 
covering in front to protect the feet and legs 
from spattering mud. The bridle consisted of 
a single rein, with a heavy iron bit. 

This horseman was evidently intent on cap- 
turing one of the steers or horses; and Helen 
checked her horse, and made a sign to Ulric to 
stop, as she watched his movements. 

he man carried a lusso made of four strips 
of scraped rawhide, cut and plaited like a whip- 
lash, and about fifty feet in length. It had a 
loop or noose in one end, through which the 
other was passed and drawn up to a coil some 
five feet in diameter. 

The rider had taken this coil in his right 
hand, as he approached the caballada or herd of 
broken horses. As they started to fly, he bore 
swiftly down on them, swung the lasso till the 
coil opened, and flung it dexterously round the 
neck of one of the young and wilder animals. 
The victim reared, pulled, straightened the cord, 
but resistance was vain; with a bound he fell 
helpless. The vraquero bad caught him at the 
distance of thirty feet, 

It was the first time the girl had witnessed 
this achievement, common as it was in_ the 
country, where the herds belonging to wealthy 
proprietors are almost as wild as in their native 
state, and are turned out to graze on the vast 
pastures covered with wild grass. But Ulric 
gave her no time to linger. 

They rode on for hours, stopping at noon to 
refresh their horses beside a running stream un- 
der some trees. 

Helen had no idea she had so far to go. She 
began to be distrustful of her guide. He seem- 


ed to assume authority over her, and would 
give no satisfactory answers to ber anxious iny 
quiries, 


’ 
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In the afternoon they perce through a wild- 
er part of the country. e path could hard) 
be traced. The poor girl was reacy to sink 
with fatigue; but she pressed on; inwardly re- 
solving to stop at the next rancho they passed, 
and inquire whither they were going, 

The shadows were lengthened, when Ulric 
suddenly drew rein before a mud cabin on the 
bank of a small stream, soaking rather than 
running under some luxuriant bushes, 

A man was seated on a log before the wretch- 
ed, squalid shanty; a rheumatic old man; evi- 
dently palsied by the use of rum, His mouth 
was open, except when it closed on a pipe he 
was shifting every minute; and red protube- 
rances appeared on each cheekbone. Ulric 
spoke to him, but he shook his head and lifted 
one hand to his ear, Then Ulric made signs to 
him; and he nodded. 

‘Tt is only a little further,” the half-breed 
said, encouragingly, to bis mistress; and with a 
glad response of, “{ shall soon see dear papa,” 
Helen urged her horse forward. 

Another ride through a piece of woods, and 
peeey Ulric, who rode in advance, checked 
nis horse and dismounted. He took the bridle 
of the lady’s horse, and motioned to her to do 
the same, 

‘Where are we going?’ she asked. 

He pointed to a path among the bushes. 

Ve must walk on, and leave the horses, 
They will be taken care of.” 

He slung the bridles across a bough, linked 
them, took the box on his shoulder, and led the 
way onward. 

The girl followed, with a heart beating so 
rapidly that her breathing was i penne 

They came in view of a kind of rustie lodge 
curiously constructed. Branches of trees and 
tanned skins formed the roof, and green logs 
the sides of the cabin, It had not been long 
built, nor was it intended, as it appeared, for 
permanent habitation, 

Ulric stopped at the entrance, lifted a coarse 
blanket that hung before it, then stood aside 
for the young girl to enter. 

Helen turned upon him, 

‘* Where is my father?” she demanded. 

“He cannot come here,” replied her com- 
panion, quietly. U 

“But I can go to him! 
once,” 

“Tt would endanger his safety. His enemies 
are looking for him. He is afraid of being re- 
captured, when it would be the worse for him.” 

“Did you not tell me he was wounded, and 
wanted to see me to nurse him?” 

“T did. But he will not have you come till 
after sunset. He wished you to rest bere; you 
will find abundant refreshment within. 1 will 
go to your father and tell him you are here, and 
come back for you when the time comes for 
your meeting.” : 

His tone was peremptory, and @elen knew 
not how toexpress or to combat the dreadful 
doubts that began to oppress her. She must 
trust in somebody. What would become of 
her if the man trusted by her father had beguil- 
ed her all this way from home, and meant to do 
her harm! It could not be! She must check 
her foolish heart. 

She entered the lodge, and found the interior 
much more comfortable than she had supposed 
possible, from the rude outside. A carpet was 
spread over the puncheon floor; skins, hung 
against the walls, formed a screen for a couch, 
which was covered with a handsome buffalo- 
robe. There were actually books on some 
shelves in the corner, and on a kind of sideboard 
made of pine, boards, stood a bottle of wine, 
some dried fruits, biscuits and cakes, Evident- 
ly some pains had been taken to make the place 
habitable. 

Helen sunk wearily on the couch and began 
to weep bitterly. To be so cruelly disappointed 
in the very moment to which she had looked 
forward with such hope and anxiety. 

Ulric spoke cheerfully, and assured her that 
her troubles would soon be at an end. He pour- 
ed out some wine, and entreated her to take re- 
freshment. She would need all her strength 
before long. 

He left the lodge, and the poor girl, exhaust- 
ed with fatigue and weeping, felt that she ought 
to make an effort to keep up her spirits. After 
eating, she tried to sleep, resolutely shutting 
out of her mind every thought tending to make 
her nervous. In a few hours, she trusted, all 
would be well. 

She had slept some time, when she started 
from a terrifying dream, and screaming for 
Margaret. She could not remember where she 
was, 

Tt was quite dark, and she heard the dismal 
soughing of the wind outside the cabin. Steps 
were approaching, as she knew by the crushing 
sound nade on the dry leaves. 

She sprung to her feet and listened intently, 
Then she heard the voice of Ulric, and saw the 
gleam of a lantern carried in his hand. 

“ Are you ready?” he asked. ‘ You had bet- 
ter put on your cloak; you will find it cold, 
Come.” 

Hastily throwing on her wrappings, Helen 
left the cabin and followed her attendant inte 
the forest, 


Take me there at 
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CHAPTER 1X, 
THE PRISON GUEST. 

How fared it meanwhile with Dr. Merle? 

He had no opportunity to see the face of his 
captor; though he heard his voice giving direc- 
tions to the man who helped him, and to the In- 
dian lad. When they arrived at the stopping- 
fone the chief bade the latter take away the 

lorses, and carry a message to some one whose 
name could not be distinctly heard. 

The doctcr was taken up a wide flight of 
stairs, and dragged into a room devoid of light 
yet having windows, as he judged, for he could 
see the stars twinkling through them. 

He demanded the reason of the violence to 
which he had been subjected. But he could get 
no answer beyond a caution not to meddle in 
future with the affairs of others. 


The hint was sufficient to convince him that | 


some one afraid of being betrayed had concert- 
ed this plan to get rid of him fora time. 

could th 

purpose he had discovered, and whom he had 
threatened with exposure? 

Dr. Merle begged to be liberated from his 
bonds, and to have a light, if he was to be left 
in that place alone. _ The first request was com- 
plied with. Stiff and sore from the constrained 
position, he felt much relieved when he was 
Pe to stand upright, and use his hands and 

ect. 

Then he asked his captor what ransom he ex- 
pected. 

There was no answer, The same silence 
after several questions, and then the prisoner 
found he was alone in the room. Stepping 


cautiously around, he touched a wall of un- ! 


ar aa plank, broken by rafters at regular 
mtervals. Guided by feeling the boards as he 
went, he came to the door, which was huge 
and massive. As he expected, it was locked. 
There were staples for bars, but none were 
drawn. 

When he had made the entire circuit of the 
room, he discovered that it was an apartment 
about thirty-five feet square, with but one door, 
and two windows heavily barred with iron. 

Was he, then, in a common gaol? 

He next examined the furniture as well as he 


could. There was an iron safe, on which stood | 


a candlestick; the safe was closed, There were 
chairs and a low pallet of straw, over which a 
buffalo-skin was thrown. When he reached 
this, the doctor sat down, and endeavored to 
collect his thoughts. 

There was no doubt that he owed his abduc- 
tion to the fears of the mysterious woman, who, 
he had reason to know, would not hesitate to 
murder any one who stood in her way. She 
had contented herself with consigning him to 
imprisonment—probably till she could leave 
the neighborhood. He could not long be incar- 
cerated without search being made. The mem- 
bers of his family would at once apply to the 
officers of justice: and, inefficient as these were, 
they would fétret, him out in a day or two, 
He need not be uneasy, in the meantime. He 
required rest; it was better that he should take 
it. The uneasy feeling in his head warned him 
against indulging in painful or bewildering 
thoughts. So he threw himself at length on 
ae pallet, and was soon in a comfortable slum- 


r. 

It was broad day when he unclosed his eyes. 
He went to one of the windows, It command- 
ed an extensive view over a broken country 
still green with vegetation, The sunshine fell 
like gold on the fields and woods. The panes 
of glass, behind the bars of rusty iron, were 
darkened with dust and cobwebs. ‘These he 
removed with a deal of labor, and succeeded in 


raising the sash, so as to admit tie fresh air. 


He now perceived that the windows were at a 
considerable hight from the ground. 

Then he turned to examine his prison. It 
was of the dimensions he had supposed—but 
bare of carpet or furniture for comfort, and fill- 
ed with dust. There was a safe, and two or 
three empty barrels stood on one side. The 
door was locked, as before, but it appeared to 
have been opened while he had been asleep, for 
near a tray, with a loaf of bread, a bottle 
of wine, and a decanter of cold water, 

“They do not mean to starve me vet, at any 
rate,” was his mental remark. He had a jack- 
knife in his ket, and with that he cut slices 
from the loaf, and ate heartily, drinking the 
wine, after he had noticed that the cork had 
not n tampered with. People in desperate 
circumstances, he thought, should always keep 
up their strength by nourishing food, if they 
can get it. 

Refreshed by the meager repast, he set him- 
self to devise means of escape, if possible. 

It appeared evidént that the place had not 
been used as a prison. It looked more like an 
old warehouse, Pieces of paper he picked up 
were fragments of invoices, yellow with age 
and dust, The safe was one that had been used 
to Keep mercantile papers or money; thougb it 
seem: to have been long out of use, He 
managed totear from its socket an iron bar 


‘that had become loosened by rust, and this he | 


secreted, as it might be of service ; 
Clearly there wes no means of getting ont of 
the room by the door; it was massive in securi- 


Who | 
is be but the strange woman whose | 
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| ty: abattering-ram could not have demolished 


it. And this was not the front of the house, 
where he might have seen passers-by from the 
windows. The outlook was upon meadows, 
where he could see only a few sheep grazing at 
a distance, 

The window-bars were examined carefully. 
Most of thew were firmly imbedded in the solid 
brickwork. But, after hours of labor, the pri- 
soner discovered that two of the upper ones be- 
longing to one of the windows ognld be shaken 
with a slight rattle. With his knife he dug 
away the plastering, and with the iron bar 
wrenched from the safe managed to break away 
a portion of the brickwork. Time and perse- 
verance would enable him to disloge both of 
the bars. 

But most of the day had been consumed 
while he worked: the dead silence that reigned 
through the building convinced him that his 
kidnappers had left it; and nothing could be 
done till next day. 

He was weary with trying to concoct plans; 
he was worn with anxiety about those at oma 
Then, too, he had exhausted his store of food. 
Would another supply be sent? 

The night drove hm to seek repose; but it 
passed in restless and fiful slumbers. 

In the deep darkness that precedes the first 
breaking of dawn, as the prisoner turned on bis 
hard bed, he saw the glimmer of a yellow ray 
that seemed to be shot through a keyhole. He 


| sprung up, fully awake in an instant, and walk- 


ed softly to the door. The light vanished, but, 
as he conjectured, it was obscured by the inser- 
tion of a key in the lock by some one outside. 

His first plan was to stand in wait, and, when 
the door opened, to dart out and struggle for 
liberty. The same idea may have occurred to 
his visitor, or the alarm may have been given 
by his movements, for, after an instant’s delay, 
the key was withdrawn. 

Dr. Merle put his eye to the keyhole, He 
saw a figure in woman’s garments, the face 
sbrouded by a long, slouching hood. This figure 
held the heavy key. A man, who could be seen 
but indistinctly, stood behind, with something 
in hishand, The two were whispering earnest- 
yy and the female seemed insisting on some- 
thing. Then both retired, and closed the door 
of the outer room as they went. 

It was vexatious enough. What could bave 
frightened them away? Dr. Merle in vain 
tried to fathom the mystery. With a groan of 
disappointment, he retreated to his couch. 

He had not lain there long, when a creaking 
sound, that seemed to be above him, or in tke 
air, startled every faculty into keen attention. 
He could see nothing, but he distinctly heard 
the regular breathing of some one. He was not 
alone in the room. 

A very faint rustling succeeded. The prison- 
er stretched out his hands; for it seemed to be 
close to him; but he touched nothing. He could 
hear the breathing, however, the more plainly, 
as there were efforts to suppress it. 

“Who is here?’ he asked, in a subdued voice. 
There was no reply. 

‘‘Some one is in this room besides myself,” 
he,went on. “I cannot imagine how the per- 
son entered without opening the door; but the 
fact is certain that some one is nearme., Will 
you have the goodness to speak?” 

Something was set upon the floor. 

*“Tbhave brought you a supply of food—and 
some wine,” said a voice, in a whisper. 

“Thanks,” he replied. ‘‘ Thanks, madam, for 
I perceive that; my Visitor is of the fair sex, Will 
you give me your hand?” 

“No—I will not; nor can you find me!” an- 


swered the voice, which now seemed more dis- | 


tant. 

‘We might play at hide and seek all night 
without meeting each other.” said the doctor, 
pleasantly. ‘‘Be sure I shall not attempt to 
molest you.” 

“You had better not. It is much more for 
your interest to conciliate me.” 

The unlucky prisoner knew that. ‘“ How 
shall I conciliate you””’ he asked. 

“ By obedience.” 

“Blind and implicit?” 

‘i “ Exactly. You will do well for yourself in 
hat. 

* And what am I to do?” 

“T will tell you; but you must swear se- 


“Forever?” 

“ Well, no; foratime only. TillI give you 
leave to speak, When my purpose is accom- 
plished you can do no harm,’ 

‘¢ And your purpose is—what I understood on 


our first meeting?’ asked the doctor, with a | 


shudder he could not repress. 

“No; you need not fear that. 
now.” ' 

“You do not seek to destroy life?” 

“No; there is too much risk, But I want 
you to prepare me a medicine, untraceable by 
any means, that will for a time render the per- 
son who takes it partially unconscious of what 
is done around him, though not worse in health, 
to all appearance.” ‘ 

“You mean a drug that will paralyze the 


Not that, 


brain?’ 


Bor a thneyee,” 


‘contain a supply of food, more 


| hard to procure in the neighborhood. 


“* But will not destroy life?” 

**- Yes; one that would affect the brain vit! 
out other injury, and only for a time; t!at 
would have to be renewed at intervals, and 
when given no longer, would leave no trace of 
its effects.” 

» ab i that the patient would regain his facul- 
les 

“Precisely. You know of such medicines?” 

“Certainly. They are dangerous, however.” 

“* Not destructive to life?” 

‘*No; but there is danger to the brain. 
not safe to tamper with that.” 

“We must take that risk. Well, will you 
help me?” 

“T can not help myself. Iam in your power. 
But I can do nothing while shut up here.’ 

“Tf I send for material, can you prepare it 
before I release you?” 

““T suppose | might. 
ents are in my cabinet.” 

“They can be fetched.” 

“Perhaps I may do with what you can pur- 
chase,” said the doctor, who on second thoughts 
did not like the idea of sending his captors to 
his house. ‘‘I will give you a list to-morrow of 
such materials as I want.” 

‘* And you will prepare the medicine in good 
faith, aud swear secrecy till I give you leave to 
speak? 

“You may rely upon me.” 

“You shall be well rewarded. I have a 
splendid prospect ahead.” 

‘“Which would be marred by the knowledge 
of some more scrupulous person?” 

“It might be. It is a vast enterprise in 
which others are concerned, and needs careful 
work.” 

“The person who is to take the—medicine is 
opposed to it, then?” 

**T will tell you nothing; only that I shall be 
able to pay you more than you dream of in a 
short time. You promise, then, to serve mef” 

“T can do no otherwise, as I am your pri- 
soner.” 

‘‘ But you_shall be my friend if you choose. 
Will you? You shall find my service lead to 
fortune.” ’ 

“*T dare say.” 

“*T will not trouble you further, now. In the 
mee you may push the list under your 
door. I will leave you some paper and a pen- 
cil. Your freedom—even your life—depends 
on your keeping faith with me.” 

here was a slight whirring noise, and eome- 
thing hard fell on the floor. Then a dead si- 
lence followed. The prisoner spoke, but there 
was no answer. He was alone again. 

He did not puzzle himself as to the means b 
which his late visitor had left the room. He 
flung himself on the couch and wished for day- 
light. How often have we all been conscious 
ot our utter helplessness in darkness! 


CHAPTER X. 
THE TELL-TALE ROPE. 

THE morning found the captive much worse 
for his painful wakefulness. The first thing he 
saw on rising was a basket, which he found to 
alatable than 
had been left the day before. There was fruit, 
and cold venison pie, and a bottle of excellent 
wine. Now that he was uware of the designs of 
his enemy, he did not apprehend any drugging 
of the pata bieaiy and he made a hearty meal. 

On the floor beside the basket lay a sheet of 
paper and a pencil; the same dropped by his 
visitor. Looking upward from where it had 
failen, he was at no loss toconjecture the means 
of ingress and egress. A square space in the 
urplastered ceiling revealed the trap by which 
the ‘‘ grain elevator ” is let down in warehouses. 


Tt is 


But the chief ingredi- 


| This had undoubtedly been used; but he could 


not make it available to escape. 

He wrote a list of many articles used in 
chemical compounds; some of which mi rip 

the 
lady—he thonght—should have to send for 
them to San Francisco, it would give him more 
time tu mature his own plan of escape, 

Having completed the list, he shoved it un- 


| der the door, leaving a margin to mark the 


time when it should be taken away. Then he 
took his knife and the piece of iron, and went 
to work at the window-bars, keeping a watch 
the while on the paper under the ied 

Some two hours passed before he saw it move. 
Some one was stealthily drawing it away. 
He ran to the keyhole, but the only thing he 
saw was the fold of a black garment—as it 
passed through the door beyond. He heard that 
shut and bolted. 

By the afternoon he had detached the bars, 
and lowered the sash, The space was sufficient 


| for his body to pass through. 


Finding the pieces of rope he pee up not 
long enough, he cut the bulfalo-sk n into strips, 
tied them together firmly by the ropes, and se- 
cured them to the iron safe, which he dragged 


' close to the window. He tested the strength of 


the fastenings, then patiently waited for night. 
It was possible his visitor would return with 


_ the drugs; be must therefore make the best use 


of the early hours of darkness. 
At last the time came, The night waa in. 


tensely dark, Standing on the sate he climbed 


’ 
) 


over the lower sash, creeping through the 
aperture. He had previously ascertained where 
was the ledge on which he could step. He 
stood on this, then carefully pulled through the 
strips of buffalo-hide, and dropped them; the 
end reached within three or four feet of the 
ground. : 

Committing himself to this support, he com- 
menced his descent. The edges of the strips of 
leather scored his hands terribly, but he clung 
fast to them; though he swung fearfully in the 
air, and grew so dizzy he was afraid his senses 
would forsake him. 

As he reached the end, he let go, giving the 
rope of skins a push from him. He came to 
the ground on his feet. 

“Hallo! what’s this?” he heard a voice say, 
close tohim. The knot at the end of the skin, 
in its rebound from Dr. Merle’s hand, had struck 
violently against the head of some passer-by. 

““Who struck me?’ the unknown cried, an- 
grily, thrusting out his hands, as if to inter- 
cept his assailant. “If you are nota coward, 
show yourself? Ill teach you how tostrike a 
man in the face in that style! You're a bully 
fellow, to be sure!” 

The voice was that of an old man. Should 
he discover the rope, Dr. Merle thought, he 
would give the alarm, and the prisoner would 
be recaptured. The doctor felt that he would 
be safer to trust the stranger’s mercy. 

The unknown, groping about, laid hold of 
the pendent strip of skin, and felt the knot that 
had hit him. 

““Oh-ho!” he exclaimed: “a rope ladder. 
Some robbers have climbed into the warehouse, 
and left this hanging! We'll see what they are 
about!” 

He threw from him the knot of leather, and 
was striding away toward the building, to give 
the alarm, when the doctor called to him soft . 

The man stopped, and in another minute the 
bar prisoner had seized his arm. 

“Who are you?” the man cried, snatching his 
armaway. ‘‘ Whatdo you mean, griping me 
in that fashion?” 

“Silence—for mercy’s sake!” replied Dr. 
Merle. ‘I want to beg your assistance.” 

‘ You—are you one of the robbers?” 

“There are no robbers! There has been no 
attempt at robbery. Come this way, and I will 
tell you all about it.” 

“Hands off!” cried theman “I will know 
what all this means! You do not get me into a 
trap. Let me go, I tell you!” 

The doctor still held him, and implored si- 
lence. He gave his own name, and told him he 
had been kidnapped by some unknown enemies, 
and confined two days and nights in the room 
above; that he had pried out_the window-bars 
and had let himself down. He begged assist- 
ance to complete his pacers. 

The man listened, at first incredulously, but 
gradually the truth made itself known. He was 
Larry Sterne, the person in charge of the build- 
ing, and had the duplicate keys. The idea of 
any one’s using it asa prison was preposterous. 

‘But some one else must have had keys,” 
said the doctor, 

“Only the master.” 

“And what is his name?” 

‘Victor Ormsley. And he is gone away for 
I know not how long. He could have had no 
hand in the thing, I’ll bet you!” 

‘* He may have left his keys with some one.” 

The man considered a few moments, ‘ Look 
you,” he said. ‘I don’t like to take your word 
without seeing for myself. I must go over the 
warehouse. You can wait for me, and if I find 
all right, I will come back and set you on your 
way. 

“But my enemies may be searching for me. 
As you would have pity shown to you in ex- 
tremity, do not, pray do not, leave me here 
without telling me of some place of safety,” 

“You may hide ii my cabin. I will find you 
there presently.” 

‘Where is it?” 

“You must cross this meadow, turn to the 
right, and when you strike the river, go up- 
stream till you come to the place. It isa rough 
log hut, but you will be safe there.” 

“Thank you. I will expect you.” 

The old man went on hurriedly, and Dr. 
Merle proceeded as he had directed. 

He found the cabin in a clump of willows not 
far from the water. No answer being given to 
his knock, he opened the door and went in. The 
glow of half-burned logs in the wide chimney 


showed bim the single room the hut contained. * 


lt was scantily furnished with a table and dress- 
er of puplanes pine boards, and a rude bedstead, 
on which was a mattress of straw. On some 
shelves in a corner were ranged tin platters and 
cups, and a black bottle, flanked by a ham-bone 
and a loaf of bread, showed that the hospitali- 
ties of the place were very limited. 

The doctor did not feel_ secure in this open 
hut. After he bad warmed his chilled limbs, he 
crept up a rickety ladder, that stood in one cor- 
ner, into the narrow loft, and pulled the ladder 
after him. Then he closed the trap that opened 
into the kitchen, and placed himself at the slit 
ep did duty as a bent al rae intently 

or any noise outside that mig) Ye notice of 
pursuit, ‘ ‘ 
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the cabin returned. The hidden fugitive knew 
his step, and lifted the trap to speak to him. 


He brought something heavy in his arms, which | 


he flung down in one corner, Then he threw 
a stick on the fire, and looked around for his 


est. 
a rho doctor called to him and asked if he had 
seen any one. 

“Nota soul,” was the reply; ‘all as mum as 
the grave. I found it all as you told me, and I 


brought away your rope-ladder,” pointing to | 


the corner,,‘‘and the basket. I stuck the rs 
you had loosened in the window, and closed it 
firm like the other. It will puzzle them to find 
out how you got away; ‘won't it though?” 

“Tt was a capital thought. They will take 
me for a necromancer in reality. And no one 
was in the building?” 

“No one at all, I went all over it. The 
store-rooms have not been unlocked; they bad 
put you in the old part. They reckoned on my 
never going there, forI never do; and if I had 
oad you groan, t should have taken you for a 
ghost. 

“Now the question is,” said the doctor, anx- 
iously, ‘‘ how am I to get away!” 

“You had better lie quiet till morning,” 

“T am afraid—” 

“Do you know the country?’ asked the old 
man, 

‘Not a rood of it; I was brought here in the 
night.” 

“Then you had better wait for daylight. 
You might run your head into a lasso without 
knowing it. Stay where you are.” 

“ And will you go with me at daylight? I 
will pay you well for the trouble.” 

“All right, I will take you down-stream in 
my boat to within a walk of some place where 
you can get a horse to go home, ow, if you 
are hungry, there is enough in your basket for 
a good el 

‘Thanks, I want nothing; help yourself.” 

“T will take some of the wine, And the pie has 
a relish after dry smoked meat and corn dodger.” 

He made a tolerable repast,; and recommend- 
ing the fugitive to the bed in the loft, he threw 
himself down cn a ragged quilt before the fire, 
and was soon in a profound slumber. 

Dr. Merle could not sleep, sorely as he felt 
the need of * tired nature’s sweet restorer.” His 
head ached heavily: he was filled with gloomy 
thoughts. Even if he should be so fortunate as 
to get home in safety, what should guarantee 
him against a renewal of the attack? And 
what had become of poor Helen, and Margaret? 
What must they have suffered from apprehen- 
sion about him? In a state of nervousness he 
could not control, he passed the entire night, 
He felt renewed hope, however, when he saw 
the first glimmer of day, and heard his host 
stirring below. 


CHAPTER XI. 
THE DEADLY PERIL. 

Wirs unsteady steps and a mind filled with 
forebodings, Helen followed the half-breed, who 
carried the lantern so as to throw a line of 
light on the path through the woods, It was 
not beaten, and was obstructed by twigs and 
leaves. Ulric broke sway some of the boughs, 
and held the others back for the girl to pass. 

They went on, as it seemed, for half a mile, 
though it really was not more than half that dis- 
tance, before they stopped in front of a steep 
rock, overgrown with luxuriant moss, and in- 
closed in a cluster of young trees. Here he set 
down the lantern, turned around, bracing him- 
self against the rock, and steadily faced bis 
young companion. 

Helen, too, stopped and looked around her. 
She had become very much frightened, 

‘““Why do-you stop here?” at length she ask- 


“This is the end of our journey,” replied her 
attendant 

“The end of our journey? How strangely 
you talk!” 

“Strangely, but truly.” 

‘Where is my father, then?” 

“‘T do not know.” 

“You do not know? Did he not send you to 
bring me to him?’ F 

‘No, he did not. There is no use of lying 
any more Iwas not sent for you at all.” _ 

“ric, what do you mean?” cried the girl, 
her white lips quivering with a mortal terror. 

“T will tell you what I mean, Helen,” he re- 
plied, “‘1 mean to make you my wife.” 

“Ulria!” é ‘ 

“Yes—Ulric. If you had been as clever as 
you might have been, you would have seen lon 
ago how much Iadmired you, You would no 
have been pleased with my lovemakings; I saw 
that, and I waited for my time to come. It has 
come at last.” 

“‘Oh, my father! my father!” sobbed the 
poor girl, clasping her hands with a gesture of 
despair, 

‘Your father is too far off to hear you, Miss 
Helen.” 

“Then it was you—you—who contrived to 
have bim carried off!” cried the girl, reproach- 
fully. ‘‘Oh, monster!” 

«Don't pay compliments, No--I had noth- 
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me yn a ere nr 
It was more than an hour before the owner of | 


ing to do with your father’s abduction. I did 
not see who took him. I bave no idea where 
he is. But when Margaret came and wakened 
me, and told me to follow the ruffians, I saw 
that chance had thrown in my way an opportu- 
nity which should not be lost.” 

“Then it was all false you told us! And my 
father’s letter—” 

‘*T wrote that myself.” 

“To deceive me and bring me all this way 
from home?” 

“T confess it—for that very p . I knew 
you would not come with me alone, unless I 
made up some such story !” 

“‘Oh, my dear father! And you may reall 
be wounded or ill, and in want of my help!” 
sobbed Helen, in bitter agony. 

“No fear of that. He is safe enough, The 
robbers did not mean to kill him or to do him 
any harm.” 

“You were leagued with them!” 

“ No—not at ; but I know who set them 
on. A woman who had been doing mischief, 
and was afraid of being betrayed. Come, you 
need not be uneasy on that score. You have 
nothing to fear, either, Helen, if you will only 

to me.’ 

‘* Monster!” 

“Calling names willdono good. Come, lis- 
ten toreason. Only consent to marry me—” 

“To marry you, wretch?’ 

“Tt is just what you will have to do, for you 
are wholly in my power,” returned the savage. 
“The deaf old man we saw at the shanty along 
back, was a priest once upon a time. e can 
marry us to-night, or to-morrow morning. 
Then we will go back, and make a search for 

our father. — your real father, for I have 
ong known Dr. Merle isnotthe man. He stole 
you from your parents.” 

“ Liar!’ 

“T suppose he did; but I don’t care. He is 
not your father; and you will soon have a good 
husband.” 

‘* Silence, sir!” The scorn and disgust of the 
maiden even overpowered herterror, ‘* How 
dare youspeak to me in this manner?” 

“You will find that I dare a good deal, my 
pretty one!” said the half-brved. ‘You may 
as well submit to your fate.” 

“‘T will die first!” said the girl, resolutely. 

‘* Die—before Fi will marry me?” 

“Twill—I will! ungrateful wretch—knave— 
liar—murderer, perhaps! God will not suffer 
your wickedness to triumph.” 

“You will see!” muttered the infuriated say- 
age. 

“Take up the lantern and return to the cabin 
at once,” said Helen, in the tone of authority 
she had sometimes used toward him at home. 
“Or give it to me.” 

She went forward to seize it, but he grasped 
her arm and dragged her to one side, 

“You are determined to provoke me!” he 
hissed, in the extremity of rage. ‘‘Take your 
doom, then, if you will not submit to me!” 

He snatched up the lantern, and still keeping 
his bold on her arm with a grip that was pain- 
ful, he pulled her several steps toward the side 
of the upright rock. 

The girl recoiled in horror. 

Just at ber feet was a yawning pit, freshly 
dug in the black mold! 

The earth thrown out was heaped on one side. 
As the infuriated hali-breed held the lantern 
over it, she could see that it was deep enough to 
bury her. 

Ulrie bad dug the hole to bury the box of 
treasure he had stolen; but finding the earth 
grow moister and moister the deeper he dug, 
and supposing he was over a running stream, he 
had extended the pit without discovering a bo 
spot, and had finally abandoned it, and burie 
the box on the other side of the rock. 

His cruel cunning now perceived how he 
could terrify the helpless maiden into compli- 
ance with his wishes. 

The lantern that disclosed the frightful pit 
flashed its rays into the face of her persecutor, 
Helen saw in those wild features an expression 
of ferocity that convinced her he was capable 
of any deed of cruelty. 

‘*Mercy! mercy!” she faintly shrieked. 

“You said you would die befcre you would 
marry me!” cried her brutal captor, “Now 
you shall have your choice, This grave was 
dug for you, if ycurefuse to obey me; if you 
refuse to take me for your husband.” 

With one desperate effort Helen burst from 
his grasp, and turned to flee, filling the air with 
wild screams for help. 

“ Aha! is that your game?” cried Ulric, set- 
ting down the lantern, and striding after her. 
“ Pretty headway you'll make against me!” 

He cavght her dress, and the next instant she 
was firmly clasped in bis powerful arms, her 


own arms pinioned to her side. 

Her shrieks for aid were redouBled. : 

“Now, look you here!” cried the creature: 
‘you may scream as loud as you like, but the 
rooks or owls that hear you will not come to 
the rescue, I’m thinking!”” He laughed—a low 
laugh of derision and riumph. ‘You can no 
more escape me, my. pretty bird, than you can 
yg a pair of wings and fly to the top of yon- 

er hemlock} You’ye just got to give in, and 
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doasI choose, or in you go into the pit, seasoned 
for it first by a taste of this knife!” 

And he pulled out from his bosom a sharp 
weapon, the blade of which he drew, on the flat 
side, across her neck. 

Oh, Ulric!” screamed the poor girl, ‘‘do not 
kill me! I have never done oe harm; I have 
often been kind toyou! My father was so good 
to you! Take me to him, and he will give you 
money! Ob, have mercy, and take me to him!” 

‘* Money!” echoed the wretch, with a laugh. 
“ve got all his money! I’ve buried it where 
he ili never find it; and I’ve got you; and I 
mean to bury you if youdo not promise—ay 
and swear—to marry me; to marry me to- 

ight! 

ehad dragged her back to the brink of the 
pit. She struggled still, but more feebly—her 
strength was giving way. But she continued, 
with sobs and cries, to plead for mercy. 

“Hold your jaw!” cried the brute. ‘‘I’m sick 
of this! Make up your mind at once. Will 
you marry me, or not? You have but one 
minute!” 

He had pulled her to the very verge of the 
pit, and bent down her head, forcing her to look 
into it, while the drawn knife gieamed in the 
feeble rays of the lantern close to her throat. 

“Why don’t you speak? fool!” cried the 
wretch. ‘You will not?—then die!” with a 
brutal oath, as he lifted the dagger to plunge it 
into her throat, 

The girl had closed her eyes. She had not 
heard, nor had her enemy heard, the crashing 
of twigs and leaves under footsteps rapidly ap- 
ay ery 

Helen felt herself seized by the shoulder with 
a powerful grasp, and dragged backward. She 
had just sense enough to know that she was 
rescued, when she sunk upon the ground, com- 
pletely insensible. 

The baffled ruffian turned to make fight with 
the new-comer, who, he could just see, was of a 
frame much lighter and less sturdily strong than 
hisown. But the other was too quick for him. 
‘No sooner had he let Helen fall to the ground, 
than he rushed upon Ulric with such impetuous 
force as to topple him over into the pit. 

He followed up his victory by seizing the 
spade lying on the heap of earth, and throwing 
and scraping in over the half-suffocated villain 
the piled-up clay and turf. In a moment the 
pit was filled, despite the struggles of the sur- 
prised prisoner, and the loose earth was tram- 
pled down. 

_ ‘Let him scratch his way out!” said the vic- 
tor, laughing, as he heard the stifled groans of 
his buried victim. ‘t Hedeserves to be hung and 
left for the buzzards to pick!” 

Taking up the lantern, he lifted the insensible 
girl in his arms, and carried her through the for- 
est. 

Consciousness returned to her slowly. 

She felt the motion reviving her as she was 
borne in the arms of her deliverer. Her first 
thought was an ejaculation of thankfulness at 
her escape from deadly peril. 

The stranger stopped and halloedloudly. His 
call was answerod. 

“Come here, Steve, and help me!” 

The voice was fresh, clear and rich; it had 
youth and chivalry in its ring. 

‘Let me down, please!” said the girl. 
quite able to walk. 
sir, 


She had overrated her strength. But for his 
support, she would have fallen to the ground. 

‘The brandy, Steve! This way!” 

The man produced a flask from his_ pocket. 
The other uncorked it and held it to the girl’s 


“T am 
Oh, I am so grateful to you, 


ps. 

‘Take it miss; it will give you strength. 

Helen sipped it; but it was too strong. She 
put it away. 

“Tt burns her mouth,” said Stephen. 
‘“‘ Wait a minute; here is a spring.” 
Taking from the same receptacle a leather cup, 
the young man half-filled it with water, into 
which he poured a little of the brandy, This he 
held to the girl’s lips, and she drank it. The 
good effect was immediate. 

“Where are our horses, Steve?’ asked the gen- 
tleman, for such Helen at once perceived him to 


“ Just here, master,” replied the man. 

“ Bring them up, and throw my cloak over 
one of the saddles. ‘You must follow us on foot. 
If you see that villain I pushed into the pit yon- 
der, give him a settler, that he may not follow 
us; he will be skulking about here before long, 
on our trail. You will set us in the road an 
and then take the lantern.” 

He turned to Helen. 

* Are vou able to ridea few miles?” he asked, 
with a tone of tender courtesy that went to her 


‘Oh, yes, sir, quite able. I can ride or walk. 
It was only the fright that made me faint. God 
sent you in time t® save me.” 

“You must not think of what you have suf- 
fered,” the gentleman said, noticing how she 
shuddered and trembled. 

“Come; if you can ride, I will nee you to 
mount, Jam sorry J haye no side-saddle,” 

He led her to a falion tree, beside which stood 
the gentlest of the two horses; Helen sprung 
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to her seat and adjusted her dress, while he 
mounted the other steed; and both rode onafter 
the man who carried the lantern to show them 
the way out of the woods. 

They reached a road somewhat beaten, though 
wild and rugged; and then, after giving a few 
directions to Stephen, the gentleman requested 
Helen to ride on more briskly: keeping close to 
her side when the path was wide enough, and 
leading the way when it was too narrow for 
two to ride abreast. 

No further conversation took place. Helen 
was the more grateful for this forbearance, as 
the silence enabled her to collect her faculties, 
and think what it was best to do next. 

With a feeling of unspeakable relief she came 
forth from the heavy shadows of the forest, and 
rode on under the i ie sky, where the stars 
shed a glimmering light on the way. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A GRIEF HARD TO BEAR. 

The idea that occurred to Margaret, as she 
sat bound in the cellar, was to sever the rope 
that tied her wrists by rubbing it against a sharp 
pen of the stone wall just over her head. 

he had struck against it as she had let her 
head fall back in despair of escape; and then 
she suddenly remembered the irregular surface 
of the rocky wall of her prison. 

Not a moment was lost in putting the idea 
into practice. The sawing of the rope against 
the sharp stone severed it in a very short time. 

Her arms were free; but she, dared not stop 
to release her feet. Quickly, with a prayer for 
help, she dragged herself across the damp floor 
to the spot where the reddish glimmer of light 
showed the cask of powder. 

With great caution she staggered to her knees, 
and looked into the cask. The candle was 
burned to within two inches of the powder! 

Margaret was a woman of nerve. She knew 
her life depended on her calmness and care, at 
this critical moment. 

Stooping carefully over the cask, she inserted 
both hands, on either side the candle, grasped 
it firmly, and lifted it out. 

She was saved! 

The reaction almost deprived her of sense. 
She sunk back, only conscious of a rush of 
grateful feelings; of devout thankfulness. 

The piece of candle was still in her hand. As 
soon as she could lift herself up, she drew her- 
self to a safe distance from the cask of powder, 
and applied the flame of the candle to the rope 
that bound her ankles. This was soon burned 
through, and she pulled it apart, carefully ex- 
oe the flame that .till smoldered. 

hen the good woman arose and put in order 
the ransacked cellar, before she went up-stairs. 
She lighted a lamp, and set in order the rest of 
the house. Then she saw to the fastenings of 
the doors, and retired to her own room. 

She felt safe from another visit from the ma- 
rauders, and was glad she had baffled them by 
refusing to set them upon the track of her young 
mistress, and the doctor’s assistant. 

She did not look for their return the next 
day: supposing from Ulric’s report that her 
master was in no condition to travel. So she 
resolved to make use of the hours of his absence 
by helping to provide for his future safety. 

After her, simple breakfast, she dressed her- 
self in the well-preserved black silk she used to 
wear only on great occasions, put on her hood 
and cloak, and walked through the small vil- 
lage to the house of the alcalde, or juez letrado ; 
the person who had judicial authority over the 
district. She asked to see the alcalde, and was 
shown into the small parlor. 

Mr. Bond’s housekeeper was an atquaintance, 
and had often had an hour of pleasant gossip 
with Margaret. When she saw her pass into the 
parlor, she improved the time while her master 
was in his study, by coming in for a few min- 
utes’ chat. Here the whole ri of Dr. Merle’s 
abduction, and the attempt of the robbers, was 
rehearsed, and commented on by the astonished 
listener. It was repeated when Mr. Bond came 
a3 losing nothing by the comments of Mrs. 

ray. 

So daring an outrage, committed in the pre- 
cints of the rancheria, called for notice; and the 
officer promised to bring the matter immediate- 
ly to the attention of persons who at that time 
did the duty of what was afterward called a 
vigilance committee. Men should be gent in 
search of the doctor, and the whole mystery 
should be strictly investigated. As it appeared 
no robbery was committed the first night, some 
other object was to be gained by securing the 
physician’s person, Had he any enemies? 

“ No—certainly not. He had always lived a 

uiet life,” replied Margaret. Yet some one, 
es Bond thought, must have had a grudge 
against him. 

Margaret had a fancy of her own on the sub- 
ject; it was that her master had been kidnapped 
and carried away, for the purpose of compell- 
ing him to prescribe for some sick person. He 
had often refused to go far from home to see a 
patient. It was not his wish to practice medi- 
cine: and only in the case of neighbors did he 
ever go to see any one who was ailing. His 
own delicate health made bim fearful especially 
of night jowneys, He might bsave refused to 
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go with those who came for him, and been far- 
cibly carried off. She had heard of such things. 

The idea appeared not unreasonable, espe- 
cially after the mysterious occurrence that had 
preceded the abduction; the visit of a woman 
in disguise in quest of medicine. But it seemed 
from Ulric’s report, that the doctor had escaped 
from his captors. 

“Yes,” the housekeeper said; ‘but he was 
hurt so much he could not return home, and had 
to send for his daughter.” 

Mr. Bond asked, rather suddenly, if the doc- 
tor bad implicit faith in his assistant. 

Margaret answered that he had; but that she 
had long been suspicious of him. It had been 
sorely against her will that her young mistress 
went off alone with him: but the orders brought 
were strict, and it was thought best that she 
should obey them. 

The magistrate thought Ulric’s removal of 
the cash-box a very suspicious circumstance. It 
was finally decided to trace him first. If he 
were really sent by his master, both would thus 
be found; if not, he was the real robber and 
ought to be apprehended. 

But Margaret, who had so narrowly escaped 
a terrible death, was not to be permitted to re- 
turn alone to the house. She must stay all day 
in the rancheria ; and at night, if she persisted 
in her purpose of returning to guard the house, 
some of the men, with Mr. Bond’s housekeeper, 
would accompany her. So it was settled. 


Dr. Merle was taken by his hospitable friend. 
immediately after breakfast, to his boat, an 
they proceeded down the river. The old man 
sculled the boat, for the fugitive was unable to 
render him any assistance. He lay so quiet on 
the skin in the bottom of the little craft, cover- 
ed by his cloak, without speaking, that his com- 
inne began to fear he had suffered more from 

is night’s adventure than he had been willing 
to acknowledge, 
most of the time. 

They landed, and had a long distance to 
walk. Dr. Merle roused himself, and his spirits 
seemed to return. He walked briskly enough. 
When the old man proposed that they should 
stop at some one of the cabins on the wayside 
for a meal, be shook his head, saying he was 
afraid of discovery. They went on without 
stopping. It was near sunset when they came 
within sight of the rancheria, and, after a cou- 

le of miles, the doctor pointed out the house 
in which he lived. 

They found it fastened; every door and win- 
dow secured, This wes so strange that the 

hysician could not understand itat all. 

terne suggested that his daughter and the 
housekeeper had been afraid to stay there alone, 
and had probably gone to the house of some 
neighbor for a lodging. 

Dr. Merle could not think so. He was sorely 
troubled. But the first thing was to get into 
the house. This was accomplished with diffi- 
culty by breaking the fastenings of one of the 
kitchen windows. The old man did this, and 
then opened the door. It was dark within, but 
a candle was speedily lighted, and then Dr. 
Merle went down into the cellar. 

He had been gone but a few moments when 
the old man heard a cry, and then a deep groan. 
He ran down-stairs, and found the uvfortunate 
physician prostrate on the ground in a sort of 
fit. He had discovered the loss of his box of 
money. 

The knowledge that robbers had visited his 
house—the uncertainty of Helen’s fate, was too 
much for his enfeebled nerves and brain. He 
lay moaning and catching his breath in gasps, 
unable to articulate a word. 

The old man lifted him in his arms, carried 
him up-stairs, and laid him on a couch in the 
parlor. Then he made search for some brandy, 
supposing that a few drops of cordial would re- 
store him. He found none, but plenty of cold 
water, with which he bathed the sufferer’s face 
and hands, trying to induce him to swallow 
some of it. 

The doctor was only half-conscious, but re- 
fused to drink. Sterne could only make out 
from his continued moaning and motions, that 
he had been robbed of something. He tried to 
soothe him, and proposed that he should go 
himself to the settlement for assistance. 

He arranged the couch for the sufferer’s com- 
fort, and spread a cloak over him, and then 
was about Jeaving him, having lighted a lantern, 
for it was already dusk, when a noise of talking 
and trampling of footsteps outside startled him. 
The idea that the robbers had returned was the 
first that occurred to him; but, when he heard 
the voices of women, he took courage and opened 
the front door. 

Several persons stood outside; it was the 
body-guard that bad escorted Margaret back. 
They screamed and recoiled when they caught 
sight of the old man. Having, seen lights 
moving about the house, they were fully pos- 
sessed with the idea that the marauders had re- 
turned, and were in full possession of the prem- 
ises. 

Cries and contradictory directions were heard 
on all sides. ‘‘ Seize the robber!” exclaimed the 
women. “There are more of them in the 


He appeared to be in a stupor 


house!” was another exclamation, One of the 
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men, who was a constable, leveled a large pistol 
at poor Larry. 
“Hold on! What are you about?’ Sterne 
cried, lustily. ‘‘ Don’t fire! Who are you?” 
‘*Not a step nearer!” answered the officer. 
“Surrender at once! How many of you aré 
there?” 
**No one but myself! 
at do you want?” 
‘*The robbers. You had best surrender!” 
“Tam norobber! I was just going for help!” 
‘* Who are you, then?” 
*“My name is Larry Sterne. Ihave brought 
home the master—and he is in a fit!” 
‘*Oh, my poor master!” screamed Margaret, 
and, darting past the others, she sprung up the 


Put down your pistol! | 


steps. 

“Where is Dr. Merle? Did you say he was 
here?” 

“Tn the room yonder!” 

Ina moment the whole matter was under- 
stood. The entire company filed into the house, 
and an apology was made for drawing a weapon 
on the kind old man, who had come so far out | 
of his way to do a deed of kindness, 

Atseeing so many persons, the poor stricken | 
man had started up, and glared wildly at each | 
one in turn. Margaret was weeping bitterly | 
while trying to soothe him. 

She saw him look several times at Sterne, and | 
then piteously at her, asif he wanted something 
he could not ask for in coherent language. She 
comprehended his wish by intuition. 

‘You have done him service, sir,” she said, 
‘*and he wants to have you paid.” 

An eager assent from the sick man showed | 
that she had rightly guessed his desire. At the 
same time he spread out his hands with a hope- 
less gesture, 

“The house has been robbed, and all our 
money is gone, But I have something!” and she 
ran up-stairs, returning with a few coins she 
had taken from her own chest. These she forced 
into Sterne’s hand, in spite of his reluctance to 
accept them. 

“And, now, tell me,” she cried, ‘‘ where you 
have left Miss Helen! It is strange she and 
Ulric did not come back with the master.” 

The old man said he knew nothing of them. 
The doctor had been locked up in a building 
where no one lived; he had made his escape the 
night before, and he had helped him home. Hoe 
had said his daughter would be uneasy about 
him, not knowitg what had become of him. 

* And he did not send for her two days ago?’ 
almost screamed Margaret. 

‘* No—he could not have sent for her.” 

‘“Then—I see it all!” shrieked the poor wo- 
man. ‘That villain lied, and brought a letter 
he had written himself. And I let her go!—I 
let her go with him! I ought to be hung for 
it!” 


She flung her apron over her héad, clasped 
her bands in the desperation of self-reproachful 
anguish, and swayed backward and forward. 
Her friend, Mr. Bond’s housekeeper, could not 
comfort her. 

“What shall I do?” she exclaimed. ‘ What 
shall [ do when my poor master calls for his 
br, 

“You are not to blame,” said the officer, who 
had been leader of the party. ‘‘ You have done 
your duty.” 

““No—no—I have not!” she answered, with 
bitter sobs. ‘‘I should have kept her with me! 
Oh, my dear Miss Helen!” 

The sick man echoed the name in a piteous 
tone of entreaty. 

“There! he is calling for his daughter, and 
she is gone! But I will go after her.’ 

‘*No,” replied the constable; ‘‘my good wo- 
man, it is your duty to take care of this gentile- 
man. He is veryi Iam going to send upa 
doctor to see after him; and a posse of men 
will be sent out in search for the young lady. 
Just you be fquiet—and tell us which way she 
took, if you can.” 

Margaret told them every thing that had oc- 
curred, 

“And the fellow carried off the box of 
money?” 

‘* Yes—he said the master sent for it,” 

“We shall track him, never fear! He can 
not get on very fast, with a young lady and a 
heavy box to carry on horseback. Mr. Bond 
will send a notification to the different posts. 
Don’t you fret; only take care of the sick man.” 
. As the men prepared to leave the house, Mr. 
Bond’s housekeeper interfered with a proposi- 
tion that the patient should be removed to lodg- 
ings in the hamlet. His own home was unsafe, 
as it might be visited by the bandits, and every 
be in it would remind him of what he had 

ost. 


Margaret earnestly seconded this proposal. 
She could not bear the idea of staying in the 
house, when the master was in no condition to 
direct any thing. 

“But you can not move him without the doc- 
tor’s leave,” remonstrated two or three. ‘He 
seems overcome now.” 

_He bad fallen again into a stupor, and lay 
id and motionless, with a fuce white as death. 
was arranged that the two women should 

remain with him that night, The physician 


should be sent at once, to examine him and ad- | 
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_ minister such remedies as paae be necessary. 


The next day, if he could removal, he 


| should be taken away. 


CHAPTER XTIL. 
THE HACIENDA AND ITS INMATES. 

Since the American conquest of California. 
the terms rancho and ranch have been applie 
to sin- 
gle houses, tents, or to liquor shops. Formerly 
a rancho meant a tract of land appropriated for 
pasturage, often four miles or more square, and 
sometimes much larger. A ranchero was a 
man who owned or lived on one of these; and 
it was.the pride of the Spanish Californian to 
wear that title. They were not generally pos- 
sessed of much knowledge of agriculture or 
business; but they affected an absolute inde- 
pendence; and those who succeeded the origi- 
nal race in their possessions lived in the same 


tle. The herdsmen, often numerous on large 
estates, were Indians and_ Mexicans, sometimes 
little above the savages, 
their employers. 

One of these large and well-cultivated estates 
was in excellent order, and would have attract- 
ed the admiration of casual travelers. An ex- 
tensive corral—a part of all cattle ranchos— 
was surrounded by a high and stout fence. 
The dwelling-house, of rambling architecture, 


| was built partly of the unburned brick, and 


was strong enough to resist the assault of ma- 
rauders. The grounds surrounding it were laid 


| out with attention to artistic effect, and were 


fine specimens of ornamental horticulture. 
Strange and beautiful evergreens, native to the 
gardens of Australia, were striking features; 
there was the malva tree, growing to the bight 
of fifteen feet, and green all the year round, 
large crimson flowers mingling with its wealth 
of foliage. There was themayo tree, also ever- 
green, a native of Chili, brilliant in the season 
with its profuse yellow flowers. The Australian 
bean, bearing flowers, too, in contrast with its 
compact, bright leaves, and other climbing and 
creeping plants, made a luxuriant drapery for 
walls and the facade, which was covered with 


| faded frescoes. The honeysuckle and laurus- 
| tinus added their contributions. 
| verbenas were seen in clusters on the lawn. 


Roses and 


From the windows above, in front, and the 
veranda roof, this flowery picture might be 
seen; with the rich meadows beyond, and the 
slope of hills on which sheep were feeding in 
scattered flocks. 

The patio of a Mexican house in its proper 
front. . This was paved with brick, and had a 
fountain with a tank in the center, over which 
exotic plants trailed their glossy leaves. Round 
three sides of the court ran a veranda; its floor 
of painted tiles a little above the level of the 
paved court; its roof supported by a row of 
portales; its windows, glazed, reaching to the 
ground. The house windows opened into this 
veranda. 

The house was old-fashioned, spacious and 
irregular; but the dark, oak-paneled walls were 
hung with several fine paintings, and there was 
every accessory to household comfort in a large 
establishment. 

In the reception-room on the ground floor 
were two persons; onea middle-aged gentleman 
in a silk dressing-gown, standing by the win- 
dow, and the other a lady a few ions older, 
seated in a leathern easy-chair with a book in 
her hand. Her person was spare, and her face 
thin and deeply lined; her eyes were gray and 
deep-set; and her whole expression was severe 
and repellent. She wore a cap of ancient fash- 
ion, but of exquisite neatness, and her dress of 
faded silk lay in undisturbed folds, as if used 
to slow movements. 

She laid down her book, and took up some 
cfochet-work, before speaking to the gentle- 
man, who still stood by the window. 

“What time did Stephen come back?” she 
asked, at length. 

“* This ore early.” 

‘** And he could learn nothing?” 

‘*T don’t think he made any inquiries, or did 
any thing except to go to the house. It was 
closed, and not a soul was there.” 

“Tt is very strange. Ihave te cea 

‘* You always have suspicions, Martelle,” said 
the gentleman, boring around suddenly and 
facing the _— His face was decidedly pre- 
[Sine cone © The features were grand in out- 
ine; the complexion was ruddy; the eyes were 
dark and melting with kindness; the mouth 
was firm and re but ready to curve into 
a smile that ‘© the truest benevolence. 

“You are always fancying some harm to 
come; though what you apprehend in this in- 
stance I really can not imagine.” 

‘“‘The more stupid of you, David!” retorted 
the spinster, throwing a glance of scorn at her 
brother-in-law, for in such relation stood David 
Orosiy to De Lorme. ‘This girl 
whom Walter brought here—” 

* Poor little thing! Is there any thing dan- 
gerous about her?” 

‘‘Not as you understand danger, perhaps, 
but—” 

“How is she this morning? She looked last 
night like a wilted lily,” 
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“She will do well enough. I sent her break- 
fast to her room. I hope she will be albie to 
leave us to-morrow.” 

‘““Where can she go? Her father is not at 
home, Stephen says.” 

“But the house is there, and she will do best 
at home.” 

“You are not hospitable, Martelle, to wish to 
send away the girl, especially wheu she has 
just escaped a terrible danger.” 

“She ought to have stayed at home. I don’t 
like these wandering ladies, that always manage 
to pick up handsome young men as deliverers 
and escorts.” 

‘*How silly you are, Martelle! Walter and 
Stephen, riding through the woods, heard a wo- 
man’s screams, and were just in time to save 
the girl from a brutal murderer. What could 
Walter do? Leave her to be killed by the 
monster who had carried her off? He did 
right to bring her here,” 

‘** And how long is she to stay?’ 

‘Till her father is found, and her nurse.” 

‘And till your son falls desperately in love 
with her,” 

“He has had no chance to do that yet,” said 
the gentleman, smiling. ‘‘ She hasbeen ill ever 
since she came.” 

“She is very pretty, and the ride here to- 
gether was enough for so susceptible a youn 
gentleman. He has been asking after her healt) 
with a wonderful deal of tenderness.” 

“Martelle, you need not be overcareful; my 
son will take care of himself. Where is he 
now?” 

‘Gone on an errand for the girl. While Ste- 
vhen went to see if her father was at home, 

Valter must needs ride off to the place in the 
forest where he found her first, to look for a 
trumpery locket she had lost from her neck 
when she was struggling to escape. The young 
man is bewitched!” 

‘Tell him to come to me in the library when 

he comes home.” 

“ And the girl—can not Stephen take her in 
the wagon to her father’s house?” 

“No; she must remain here until she wishes to 
go; and then I will take her myself.” 

“Very well; I will take care Walter has no 
chance of a talk with her,” muttered the lady; 
and rising, she went out to give some direc- 
tions to the servants. 


Walter Ormsley would bave que to the pit in 
the forest without the excuse of a search for the 
locket; for he felt some anxiety about the half- 
breed, whom he had thrust into the hole and 
covered with loose earth. It would have been 
no joke to him if the result had been fatal. But 
he soon found he had no cause for uneasiness. 
The victim had speedily and surely scratched 
his way to the surface. Half the earth was out 
of the pit and scattered in every direction; and 
the villain had disappeared. 

Walter looked around for him, and seeing no 
one, followed the well-marked trail through the 
woods till he came to the lodge already de- 
scribed. 

This was, no doubt, he thought, the place 
described by the young lady he had rescued. 

The door was slightly fastened; but it was 
an easy matter to get in, There were traces of 
recent occupancy. <A fire smoldered in the 
narrow fireplace, and there were fragments of 
meat and corn-bread in the saucepan on the 
hearth. Some one had slept and _breakfasted. 
The furniture was somewhat in disorder. As 
the young man lifted the buffalo-robe from the 
rude couch, something hard fell to the floor, It 
was the locket, the link of which had broken, 
loosening it from the ribbon worn by Helen. 
Knowing that it must be hers, he put it careful- 
ly in his pocket-book. 

He did not see the evil eyes peering at him 
through a knot-hole in one of the 8 inclos- 
ing the lodge. He did not see the muzzle of a 
gun inserted in the hole—and pointed direct] 
at him; then withdrawn, with a mutte 
‘Not yet!” from the savage creature who held 
the weapon. ; 

All was silence when the young gentleman 
had finished his mpi Satisfied that all was 
right, young Ormsley left the cabin, and retraced 
his path to where he had left his horse. He 
sung a lively air as he went, for bis heart was 
light withia him, and he imagined the sweet 
surprise of the lovely maiden who owed bim 
her life, when he should restore to her the trea- 
sured trinket she had lost. 

Martelle was right in ber supposition, Hel- 
en’s enchanting face, the image of a pure and 
upright soul, had made a deep impression on 
the young man’s heart; and the sad circum- 
stances in which she was placed—helpless, 
friendless, and dependent on the care of his fa- 
ther and aunt—only added to the interest sur- 
rounding her. 

Close on his trail, as he rode homeward, but 
out of sight except at intervals, followed Ulric 
who had secured his own horse. All the evil 
passions of his nature were stirred within him, 
and he burned for revenge. His passion for 
the young girl he had decoyed from home, his 
ambition to elevate himself by a marriage with 
her, were active as ever; and he saw in this 
Young man a possible rival, How he hated hin 


ae. 
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as he rode carelessly on, rousing the woodland 
echoes with his song. He was vexed that he 
had not shot him in the lodge. He would have 
done so but for fear of discovery and punish- 
ment. Twice he urged his horse within gun- 
slo’, and leveled his weapon; but each time 


concluded it was safest to try no such desperate | 
It would be an ugly thing to be appre- | 


ame. 


ended, condemned and executed. Ulric had 


once seen a man hung; and the very thought | 


made him shudder. In those days, when the 
country was sparsely populated, the chances of 
—— were small for the perpetrator of such a 
crime. 

When Walter Orms.ey arrived at home, he 
found the family waiting dinner for him. Helen 
sat in the parlor beside his aunt. She looked 
Mad ale; but the young man was fairly star- 
tled by her loveliness. The expression of his 
face, as he stood gazing upon her in _involun- 
nee admiration, was not lost upon Martclile, 
anJshe glanced at her brother-in-law; but he 
did not notice it. 

As Walter handed the locket to the young 
girl, her eyes flashed joyously, and the 
color flew to her cheeks. She burst into 
rapturous thanks. The young man told her 
where he had found it. 

“Tt must have been broken,” she said, 
“‘whon I threw myself upon the couch, I was 
80 tired, and frightened besides.” 

“ Will you let me see it?’ asked the spinster, 
holding out her hand, Helen gave her the locket, 

She touched the spring, and the miniature 
was disclosed. 

The lady uttered a cry of surprise. 

‘Whose face is this?’ she demanded, sharp- 
ly. ‘* Where did you get this picture?” 

Helen remembered that ber father had told 
her its history as a secret. She could not re- 
veal it without his permission. 

“ My father gave it to me,” she said, simply. 

“Where did he know— There is something 
very strange in this! Very strange.” 

She showed the picture to her brother-in-law. 
Ho seemed struck by it, too. Walter had never 
seen any one whom it resembled. 

“Did you ever know any one who was like 
—this portrait?” Helen asked, at length, timid- 
ly, addressing her question to Mr. Ormsley. 

**Yes—I did know a lady—many years ago; 
but it was not in this country,” he replied. 

‘* Where—was she?” asked tho girl. 

Martello answered for him. 

‘* Sho died long ago.” 

“She is dead?” exclaimed Helen, growing 
suddenly pale. 

“* Certainly; you heard me say so,” replied 
the spinster. _“ Why should her death affect 
you, child? You never saw her; you could 
not, indeed; for she died before you were old 
enough.” 

How intently the girl listened for more! At 
last she said. 

“When I find my dear father, I will ask bim 
to tell you all about it. I know he wanted to 
find the lady whose p‘cture is here.” 

“But he can not find her, child.” 

Oh, if I could only see my father!” wailed 


6 4 aid girl. 
Walter was gazing at her with the deepest in- 
rest. 

‘‘He shall soon be found, Miss Helen,” he 
said, ‘‘ and | shall take you to him.” 

“TI could go myself,” said Helen. ‘‘I could 
find Margaret, I know. She would not have 
left the house, unless she had news of papa. 
Oh, may I go to-morrow?” 

Mr. Ormsley hesitated; but Martelle whis- 


th 
te! 


You shall go, my dear; I promise you that 
you shall!” 

An‘ the grateful look the ee her reas- 
sured her somewhat as to the safety of her ne- 
phew’s heart, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT. 


Artrr the lamps were lighted the same 
evening, the family were assembled in the par- 
lor, discussing a squirrel-hunt to come off on 
the following day. The two gentlemen urged 
Helen to give up her project of going away, and 
join in the spo The inhumanity of huntiug 

he little animals from their cover in the woods, 
made the idea painful to her, and she declared 
that she would not witness such cruelty, even 
had she nothing to call heraway. But in truth 
she was anxious to be at home again. 

“Tf you will wait one day for me, Helen,” 
said the elder Ormsley, “I will take you my- 
self, You are not strong enough to ride.” 

Walter was eacer to have her stay. His aunt 
watched him jeaiously. In the end Helen 
yielued to their entreaties; saying she cvuld not 
put off going more than one day on any ac- 
count. 

The evening passed in agreeable conversation. 
Walter never lei? the side of the lovely girl ae 
hed rescued. The aunt’s efforts to separate 
them were fruitless. While they were bending 
together over some drawings, the spinster 
whispered to her brother: : 

“You see how itis, David! Now will you 
call me a croaker?” 


right | 


| “T see, Martelle, that the young people appear 


to like each other. Wecan not help that. We 
a hs once ourselves.” 
‘*Tlow stupid you are!” . 
Fe Have you forgot that time, Martelle? Ihave 
not. 
“And would you let Walter marry a girl 
without money or family?’ 
‘**T know nothing about her, or you, either.” 
“The more reason your son should not be 
thrown in her way. She has fascinated him al- 
ready. 


zr ye natural witchcraft. She is a love- 
ly and artless creature, and I am half in love 
with her myselr.” 

“David, you are a fool!” 

“But, Martelle, I want to know one thing. 
Was that picture in the locket really taken for 
Sylvia?” 

“Tt looks very much like it.” 


* . | 
“ Bus Sylvia was never married. She could 


not have been the girl’s mother.” 

‘* There is a mystery about it. 
shoe faltered in her angers. 
they always cover something wrong.” 

“Tecan learn every thing from the girl’s fa- 
ther, I suppose!” 

“Perhaps so, if he has nothing to conceal. I 
must confess I do not like the looks of things, 
and least of all, Walter’s infatuation.” 

“You must let him alone, Martelle; he will 


take care of himself. Parents can not interfere | 
with love affairs here as they do in the old | 


country.” 

But Helen, happily igrorant of the anxiety 
felt lest she sho. ld steal away the heart of her 
host’s son, enjoyed his conversation without a 


drawback. She had never met a young man so | 
Her | 


cultivated, so eloquent, so interesting. 
heart warmed to him as she remembered the 
service he had rendered her; her color rose as 
she caught his looks fixed upon her face with 
unmistakable admiration. V 
eyes he had! but she could not meet them with- 
out confusion. 

The hours seemed to bave passed very swift- 
ly, when the servant brought in a tray of can- 
dies, and Miss De Lorme, taking Helen’s arm, 
led her from the parlor to her own room, The 
Sere face said unutterable things; but she 
shut her mouth firmly, resolved to have free 
speech on the morrow. 

While Helen sunk to sleep in her luxurious 
chamber, her vigilant enemy was plotting mis- 
chief. Ulric had prowled all the afternoon in 
the vicinity, going round and round the house 
and examining every part of the walls anc 
fences. He was master of the art of reconnoi- 
tering, and had already conceived a daring 
scheme. As he revolved it, he laughed hoarsely, 
thinking of his triumph over the young man 
who a so treated him, and the anticipation of 
revenge was sweet. 


The night was intensely dark, but the grounds | Y 
| sorry to be relieved of the responsibility of 


were lighted by gleams from the windows of 
diff rent outhouses. 
ed out his route in the rapid retreat that might 

become necessary, when hoe was burdened, too, 

with the prisoner he intended to carry off. He 
had broken off some boards from the garden 

fence and placed them so that he could easily 

push them aside, 

As he creptalong under the clumps of bush- 
es, he saw one of the female domestics carrying 
a lamp. Sbe had just come from the smoke- 
house, and was going into the kitchen. The 
half-breed saw the importance of his getting 
into the house without causing an alarm. He 
followed closely, and, as if chance favored him, 
just at the kitchen door a gust extinguished the 
ight. He lost not an instant in_ slipping 
tbrough the open door after the girl, and in 
hiding behind a screen that stood on one side of 
the fireplace. 

The girl relighted her lamp, and then bung a@ 
large key on the wall. Ulric conjectured that 
it was the key of the smoke-house, and thought 
that wou!d be a good hiding-place in the event 
of pursuit. After a while the girl left the 
kitchen, taking the light with her. 

The intruder waited till the house was per- 
fectly silent before he ventured to stir. Then 
he bing * out softly, took up a candle and light- 
ed it by a coal from the fireplace, He went 
out of the kitchen, taking the key from the 
wall, and passed into the wide entrance-hall. 
Here he softly undrew the bolts from the front 
door and unlatched it; he had determined to 
go out this way. Then he noiselessly ascended 
the stairs, | 

He stopped before a door under which he 
saw a lich , uncertain which was the chamber 
he sought, and listened at the keyhole. He 
heard asoft voice within—Helen’s voice! She 
was speaking to the maid who waited on her. 

Presently all was still; but the enemy dared 
not leave his lurking-place till he was sure the 
inmates of the house were asleep. How he 
cursed the delay! But it was necessary. 

The maid evidently slept in an adjoining room, 
for he heard her loud breathing. All was dark 
in Helen’s apartment; the candle he had 
brought was burned low, and gave a feeble 
light. Now was his time. 

e opened the door cautiously; it was not 
locked; if it had been, he had come prepared 


~ 


bat tender brown ; 


Ulric bad carefully mark- | 


You see how | 
Ihate mysteries; | 


| 


with a skeleton key adapted to locks of almost 
every kind. 

Helen’s bed stood on the opposite side of the 
room; the light muslin curtains drawn beck; 
and she was lying in profound slumber. How 
beauti.ul she looked! Her golden brown hair, 
escaping in rich curls, straggled over the pil- 
low; her cheek rested on one hand; the other, 
like a dimpled snowdrift, lay on the crimson 
silk coverlet, A gentle smile was on her lips, 
as if she were dreaming of joy. 

The enemy did not stop to feast his eyes e 
the beauty of his intended prey. He glanc 
once at the open door of the next chamber, 
where be heard the maid still breathing heavily. 
Then he crept to the bed, stooped, and passed 


| one arm under the form of the sleeping girl, 


intending to lift her up, while he threw the silk 
quilt over her head to stifle her cries. 

But, before he could accomplish his purpose, 
Helen was awakened. Ste had heard no noise; 
but, perhaps, the magnetic repulsion of that 
dreaded countenance had startled her in sleep. 
Her eyes were wide open, staring full at the in- 
truder, whose arm already enfolded her. Then 
a loud sbriek burst from her lips, and, slipping 
from his hold, she sprung quickly to the other 


| side of the bed. The shriek aroused the maid, 


who started up and screamed loudly. 

The half-breed dared not linger. With a 
brutal execration, he dashed down the stairs, 
and out of the house, leaving the door open. 

The servants, aroused by the screams, came 
flocking to the spot, and both Mr. Ormsley and 
Walter hurried to give what help was required. 
Miss De Lorme, who had rushed out in her 
night-dress, insisted that the young lady had 
been startled by a dream, and had alarmed the 
house for nothing. But the maid declared she 
had seen a dark form rush out of the chamber 
and down tbe stairs; and the open hall-door 
told the story of the intrusion and escape. 

Mr, Ormsley ordered a search over the prem- 
ises. But this was of necessity imperfect. It 
was easy for a cunning rogue to escape in the 
darkness. They did not think of locking in the 


| smoke house, where Ulric bad locked himself 
| in, resolved to wait there for the morning. He 


was vexed to the soul at his failure, but he had 
not given up his purpose. 

As soon as the day had dawned, he went out, 
locking after him the door of his retreat. 

Poor Helen had little sleep that night. She 
rose determined to go that very day to her fa- 
ther’s house. And her kind host, commisera- 
ting her distress, consented to accompany her. 

The spinster did all in her power to speed 
the parting guest. Such heroines of romance 
were not to her taste! A midnight attack on 
the house! What would happen next? The 
creature might come back and set fire to the 
building, in hopes to carry off the girl in the 
confusion. Their lives were all in danger. 

Ormsley laughed at her fears; but he was not 


sheltering a young girl from the machinations 
of evil men. She would be safest at home, and 
he was resolved to take her there, and to see 
her father. 

So, the next morning, in spite of Walter’s re- 
monstrances, Stephen was ordered to get up the 
carriage. Helen took leave of her friends, and 
ladly took her seat, looking forward with hope 
at all would be well. 


CHAPTER XV. 
NOT LOST BUT FOUND. 

Dr. MERLE wes so much improved after a 
night’s rest that he was able to prescribe for 
bimself. He refused to be taken from bis own 
house till she was strong enough to undertake a 
journey ; for he was resolved to goin search of 
is daughter. Margaret encouraged him with 
energy; for he was not only burning with anx- 
iety herself, but she knew it was a perilcus 
thing for him to lie quict at home and think 
of the poor girl in the power of that monster, 
Ulric Boyce. 

With the remnant of her savings she hired a 
rude, one-horse wagon, in which she placed a 
mattress of straw for the invalid, and a basket 
filled with provisions and dried fruits. As 
soon es her master felt himself well encugh to 


bear the fatigue, in spite of the remcnstrances 
of the village medico or practitioner, the two 
set out, guided by the inquiries made along the 
road, on the track of the deceiver and the young 


markable in appearence to escape the ot serva- 
tion of the country people; nor bed the balf- 
breed taken any pains to conces] bis rcute, ru 
posing that his designs’ would be successfully 
accomplished long before any pursuit would be 
made, fo that Margaret bad little difficulty in 
tracing the road teken. 

Their progress was indeed say A slow, 
for one horse could not be driven rapidly with 
a heavy load; and the frequent stcppages ne- 
cessary took up a great deal of time. It was 
not until the third day that they reached the log 
farm-hcuse where Helen had been so hospi.ably 
entertained for the night, 

Here they beard a glowing account of the 
poor deceived girl and ber ant tions of roon 
her dearly loved father. Margaret shed 


ady. = 
Helen and her attendant were both too re- 
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bitter tears at the recital. She gave a narra: 
tive of the real facts, and the old farmer brought 
in a neighbor, who had met the yee several 
miles further on their journey, and gave such 
information as enabled them to conjecture with 
some degree of certainty the direction they had 


en. 

Thus it happened that on Helen’s arrival at 
her home, accompanied by David Ormsley, she 
found it utterly deserted. Her inquiries in the 
rancheria only elicited the fact that: the doctor 
and his housekeeper had gone in search of her. 

The disappointment was crushing. It was 
difficult for her friend, Mr. Ormsley, to prevent 
her from, sinking into the abandonment of ce- 
spair. She could not rally sufficiently to think 
what was next to be done. 

Her friend proposed that she should remain 
quietly with some one in the rancheria, while he 
attended to a little business to be transacted, 
that would detain him but a day or two. Then 
he would see her again, and if she had heard 
nothing he would return home and take mea- 
sures fOr such a search as would bring her fa- 
ther back. 

Ormsley would have been glad to have the 
young girl return with him to his house, but she 
parr remaining, to be in the way of receiv- 
ng any communication; and she placed herself 
under the care of the good housekeeper, Mar- 
garet’s friend. 

Meanwhile the doctor and Margaret pursued 
their route; the woman showing the instinct of 
a sleuth-hound, or an Indian in discovering the 
trail. Slight indications that would have es- 
caped an experienced traveler, sufficed for her. 

hey came upon the deaf old man in the 
shanty, and managed to make him understand 
them. His astonishment on learning the truth 
about the young girl and her attendant, was so 
eat, that he proffered his assistance in tracing 
their further route, and rendered most: valuable 
help. He followed the horses’ path into the 
forest; and when they came to the spot where 
Ulric had left the animals, Margaret, with a cr 
of joy, pointed to his footsteps in the moist soll 
He wore a peculiar shoe on one foot, different 
from the other; his footprints could be unmis- 
takably recognized. 

Margaret’s heart beat high as they followed 
the track. At last they reached the lodge; and 
here they could doubt no longer. One of the 
blankets had been brought from Dr. Merle’s 
house, and some other small articles of furniture 
were familiar to the housekeeper. 

Dr. Merle picked up from the rude couch a 
fine linen handkerchief, with initials delicately 
embroidered in one corner. It was one of 
Helen’s. As he recognized it, he covered his 
face with his hands, and sunk to the ground 
with a deep groan. 

Margaret strove with all her might to encour- 
age him; and they lost no time in prosecuting 
the search. The footprints were well marked— 
both going and returning—that led deeper into 
the woods. The deaf old man accompanied 
them, shaking his head slowly, and muttering as 
he went, 

They stood at length by the steep, moss- 

rown rock already mentioned, and a shiver of 

orror pervaded the frame of the startled doc- 
tor, as his eyes fell on the pit so recently filled 
up—so like a new-made grave. He was unable 
to speak. He could only throw himself on his 
knees, and hide his face upon the damp earth. 

Margaret, too, was petrified; the same 
thought occurred to her, that her young mis- 
tress had been killed and buried there hastily. 
All the ground around bore the marks of a se- 
vere struggle. She gave a heart-broken shriek, 
threw herself down by the doctor, and mingled 
her sobs with the groans that burst from his 
heart. 

But the deaf old man had a different idea. He 
seized the shovel that still lay on the ground, 


pulled the woman aside, and motioned her to 


remove her master. 

“The money! The money!” he kept repeat- 
ing. She comprehended him and went vigor- 
ously to work to help him. Ina few moments 
the Joose earth was all thrown out of the pit. 

It was plain that no one was buried there; and 
it was now evident to all that the hole had been 
dug to conceal the money. The running water 
had burst in; the reason was obvious why the 
hiding-place had been abandoned. Lager! 
Margaret explained this to her master, and their 
i rose high at once. 

f the half-breed had not intended to remain 
in the neighborhood, he would not have at- 
tempted to bury the gold. lf they could dis- 
cover its place of concealment, they would 
have only to lie in wait for the thief, 

Dr. Merle was utterly exhausted. Margaret 
made a seat for him against a tree and spread 
her cloak over it. Then she persuaded him to 
sit down and try to rest. 

Their old companion, in the meantime, had 
been carefully examining the ground with his 
stick, and ede ge away the dry leaves. The 
woman assisted him with eager scrutiny. Every 
now and then she would point to the print of 
Ulric’s foot in the soil. 

Thus examining every foot of ground, they 


rounded the perpendicular rock. Just on the ; 


other side was a mound of leaves which Mar- 
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garet would have passed without notice. But 


the deaf oldman pounced on it with his stick, 
which he ran down into the earth, finding less 
resistance than in the other spots he had tried, 
He began to gesticulate wildly for the spade. 

When the leaves were swept off, it was seen 
that the earth had been freshly heaped up. The 
eager woman herself threw it up by shovel- 
fuls. She dug so deep that her arms ached, 
and the sweat rolled from her face. It was im- 
possible, she thought; her search was vain. 
The old man plunged down bis stick; it struck 
something hard; and Margaret gave a wild cry 
of victory. 

She dug till the box was visible, and then 
scratched away the earth with her bands. Pre- 
sently she could get/one of her hands under the 
box, and, seizing the handle with the other, she 
lifted it out. 

The old inan received it, and, helping her 
out, commenced filling up the hole as fast as 
he could. In this task, too, Margaret assisted 
him; and in heaping on the leaves; for she 
saw how important it was to conceal their dis- 
covery. 

There stood the box, bearing Dr. Merle’s 
name in small white letters on one end; and 
now they must repair with it to a place of 
security. Afterward they could search for the 
robber. For the latter undertaking they must 
have assistance. 

With the help of the honest old man, Marga- 
ret carried the box to the tree, against which 
she had left her master reclining. In joyous 
accents she announced that she had found the 
stolen treasure. 

He made no reply. 

He could not be aroused by any of her efforts. 
It was plain that another paroxysm of his dis- 
ease had overtaken him. What was to be 
done? 

Margaret dared not send for assistance, re- 
maining alone; she dared not leave her master, 
There was nothing to be done but carry him in 
her own arms to some place out of the wood, or 
some wayside cabin, where he could be left till 
she brought the wagon for him. 

The lodge was out of the question—it would 
be rushing into the very jaws of the wolf. 
Ulrie was safe to return before long; and who, 
then, could watch and follow him to the lair 
where, doubtless, he had taken his young mis- 
tress? 

The faithful woman had no one to consult 
with in her sore strait. She could only pray for 
guidance and deliverance, 

Only a few minutes had passed, when they 
heard voices at a little distance in the woods. 

Quickly snatching up her cloak, Margaret 
threw it over the box, and motioned to the deaf 
old man to sit upon it. Then she ran in the 
direction of the voices, which sounded already 
as if receding. 

She caught sight of a woodman, carrying an 
ax on his shoulder. A man in a herdsman’s 
dress was talking with him. 

She called to them for help. Both stopped, 
listened, and then came toward her, 

She begged assistance for a sick gentleman, 
who had Been suddenly taken ill. His horse 
and wagon had been left not far off. Would 
they go with her to take him to the place? She 
ve unable to carry him, and afraid to leave 

im. 

The faces of the two men were honest; she 
did not hesitate to trust them. They turned 
back with her. When they came to where ber 


master was sitting, she begged them to take | 


him up. She herself determined to carry the 
box, still covered by her cloak. 

The woodman cut down several stout sap- 
lings, and in a few minutes, by the aid of a 
bunch of twine from his pocket, a rude litter 
was constructed. They lifted the insensible 
man, and laid him tenderly upon it. 

‘Where do you wish to go?” one of them ask- 


ed. 

“Our yaa is just out of the woods—that 
way; but I want to drive it to some house 
where we can find asafe sbelter. This gentile- 
man has been robbed; and we have traced the 
thief; we shall have to find him and take him, 
before we can get back what we have lost.” 

One of the men stepped forward. : 

“Ts this Dr. Merle?” he asked, pointing to the 
form on the litter. 

“It is, sir. Do you know him?’ asked Mar- 
garet, not without apprehension. 

‘No; but we are in search of him. I am 
sent for that purpose; I have been scouring the 
country for news of him,” 

“Oh, sir, who sent you?” 

“Mr. David Ormsley. Iam his servant.” 

“ And he—how did he know—” 

“Dr, Merle’s daughter was at our house—” 

“Dr. Merle’s daughter!” echoed Margaret: 
witha cry of joy. ‘‘Where is she? Oh, tel 
me, quickly.” 

“She was at our house. Mr. Waller and I 
brought her from this very piece of woods the 
night that horrid savage tried to murder her.” 

Eager questions followed; and presently 
Margaret had the whole story. 

‘‘ And she is now at your house?” 

“No; she insisted on pcing home. Mr. 
Ormgley took her there; but found that Dr. 
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Merle had gone in search of her with her nurse, 
and he came back and sent out men in ever 
direction to look for him, and tell him his 
daughter was found ” 

The good woman clasped her hands in thank- 
fulness. She knelt by the litter and whispered 
the good news in the ear of her unconscious 
master, Helen was in safety! Stephen assured 
| her that she wasin the rancheria, under the care 
of the alcalde, with the judge’s good housekeep- 
er, whom she knew to be faithful! 

The men took up the lifter, and the old man 
| helped Margaret to carry the box. They regain- 
ed their wagon, and then Stephen pressed on 
them his master’s orders, if he found the object 
of his search to bring him to Ormsley’s own 
house, 

It was thought best to accept his hospitahis 
' invitation. /Margaret gave her store of silve: .» 

the deaf old man, and boa ge a having tlianle.t 
| the wood-cutter for bis help, mounted his horse 
and rode alongside the wagon, 
| Thus it happened that Dr. Merle became a 
guest at the house to which Helen had been 
taken after her rescue, Margaret accompanied 
him, resolved to seek her young mistress as 
soon as she could leave him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
THE HALF-BREED’S ADIEU. 

Uric had more than once revisited the spot 
where he had buried the money; and his last 
going was to move it. Words cannot describe 
| his rage when he found that it had been taken 
away. He made a frantic search in the neigh- 
borhood, with loud complaints, and Jearned 
from the deaf old man—who concealed his own 
instrumentality—that the box had been recov- 
ered and restored to Dr. Merle himself, who 
had carried it off. 

There remained no hope of regaining the 
stolen prize; Ulric must devise other means of 
carrying out his ambitious schemes and gratify- 
ing the mad passion that had grown by disap- 
pointment. 

He bethought himself of the strange lady who 
had manifestly desperate projects to accom- 
plish, and determined to mend his fallen for- 
tunes by linking them with hers. 

Olivia Sloman’s chagrin and anger at the es- 
cape of her captive, equaled Ulric’s at the loss 
of the purloined treasure. She had procured 
the articles named on the list, and went herself 
to confer with the doctor on the day following 
his escape. 

With her keys she made her way to the apart- 
ment where he had been confined, and found it 
empty. No trace could be discovered to reveal 
how he had left the prison and eluded pursuit. 
He could not have leaped from the window, 
though she detected the loosening of the bars. 
Some one had either entered the warehouse sur- 
reptitiously and let down the trap by which she 
had descended, or had contrived to supply him 
with a rope-ladder by the window. Her suspi- 
cions fell on his assistant, the half-breed. 

She had heard of a clever assistant in Dr. 
Merle’s house, whose cunning and sagacity had 
rendered him service. She knew him now to 
be the same who had followed her, whom rhe 
| had teken for a boy, and who had_ concealed 
himself in ber room that night. No Goubt it 
was by his aid that the doctor had contrived the 
pretended magical illusory scene that had so 
terrified Louise that the girl had hardly been 
herself sinee. ; 

To a woman of Olivia’s haughty spirit and 
ay wae will, the idea of having been cheated 
and baffled was humiliating and irritating 
enough; in addition to this her fears were on 
the alert, 

Her grand schemes required that she should 
stand free from suspicion, When the time 
came for her to present the claims she held to 
almost imperial sway in the metropolis of Cali- 
fornia, she must enter on her dominion as a 

ueen, against whom none could allege a crime, 

ence the secrecy of her dealings with Quere- 
dos, necessary as he was to ber success. Hence 
her jealous hate of those whom she bad not 
| been able to hoodwink. Her bitterness toward 
| Dr. Merle and his assistent, who, she doubted 
not, had contrived his escape, moved her to plan 
various schemes of vengeance, 

She had ordered her carriage for a drive, and 
was sitting alone when (Gilbert announced a 
visitor. Scmething significant in the man’s 
looks struck her, and she called him back. 

“Who is it?’ she asked, sharply. ‘No 
stranger, as I see by your smile,” 

»*No, my lady; but you might not know him 
again. It is the ‘ ie ’ you told me to give sup- 
per and lodgings to the nigbt when—” 

“Silence! He has dared to come here?” 

“ He desired to see you, and says he has some- 
thing of importance to say.” 

“Some message from his master. Well, he 
may come in,” : 

e man retired. Olivia rung the bell, and 
when Louise apperred, gave orders that she 
should remain in attendance on her husband, 
and not permit any one to disturb her. 

Ulric needed all his native celf-possession to 
encounter the severe looks of the lady in whose 
| presence he found himself. 

“So-you Lave come io me in a different 
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character this time, sir! You no longer sing | _‘ You would find it for your advantage, Mrs. | of work, he objected; extra, too, He should be 


for a living, ch?” 


; Sloman, to engage me, 


The hall-breed laughed, and his mirth was | much ebout you and your doings to render it 


an additional offense. 

“Tt tickles you to think you imposed on me, 
no doubt. Now you come in your own charac- 
hala a message from Dr. Merle. Where is 

e 

**T do not know, madam.” 

“No lying. Did he not send you?” 

‘No, madam, he did not. I have left his ser- 
vice, if you may call it so.” 

‘Aha! He has turned you adrift?” 

‘*T left him because I did not like his prac- 
tices.” 

‘What practices?” 

“Tie is an adept in witchcraft.” 

© Pshaw! 
such sjuff as that?” 

“Tt is generally believed that he dabbles in 
the black art. You yourself have seen, mad- 
am, something of bis work.” 

“With your help. Come; fyou need not try 
games of that sort with me. What is it you 
want, if he did not send you?’ 

“T want,” replied lric, coming nearer, 
*vour help to punish him.” 

‘What has he done to you?” 

‘*He is my enemy,” was the evasive answer. 
“ And ho is yours.” 

“* Mine? hy should you think so?” 

I have heard him say he meant to ruin 

ou. 

“Tf ye could.” 

“And you are in his power; you cannot 
deny it.” 

Olivia’s dark eyes flashed. 

** How is that, I pray you?” 

“Suppose he were to give information of 
what happened the night of your first visit to 
him! Suspicion would be attached to you. 
And suppose he disclosed the fact that you 
had him kidnapped and carried off, lest he 
should discover your nefarious plans,” 

As he spoke thus boldly, Ulric fixed his keen 


' eyes on those of the lady, determined to obtain | 
ossible, so that he | 


the mastery over her if 
could mold her to his schemes. He saw her 
start and turn pale, and avert her face. 

“You see, madam, your liberty would be en- 
dangered, if all he could say were made public. 
The safety of the community requires a strict 
woe over those who do not scruple to violate 

OC law. 


“You helped him to escape!” said Olivia, | 


trying to speak in steady tones, 
‘I did not; he accomplished that by his ma- 


ical arts. I bad availed myself of his absence | 


take away his daughter.” 

“His daughter—you?” 

*“ Yes; you may see what has driven me from 
him. [ love the girl; I would marry her; and 
he looks on me as if I were one of the black 


race, oran Indian. He scorns me, and I have | 


vowed revenge upon him.” 

* And the girl—does she love you?” 

**She—would marry me if 1 could have op- 
portunity to show her the advantages she would 
gain. 

“They are quite apparent,” said the lady, 
surveying him with scorn. ‘‘ Few women couid 
resist you, surely. You said you had taken her 
away. Whcre is she?” 


“She has been taken from me again. I sup- | 


pose she is with her father.” 

“ Ah, and you would have my assistance in 
recovering her?” 

**T would.be glad of it.” 

“ And what means would you reccommend? 
Youhave shown me how dangerous any overt 
act of violence would be.” 

“You can accuse him of sorcery. Such a 
charge from yon would be heeded. You can 


obtain the custody of the young girl, who will ; 


bave no home, and—” 
“Stay; you wish me to take a great deal of 


‘ treuble to put a man out of your way.” 


*And out of your own. You are in more 
danger from him than [ am.” 

‘And what will you do to discharge your ob- 
ligation?” 

‘Tf you Jike I will enter your service, Iam 


_ able to advance any of your projects.” 


“Jndeed! You have a high opinion of your 
talents. Do you know any thing of medicine?” 

* A little. I have helped Dr. Merle m the 
surgery sometimes.” 

“What do you think of this?” and the lady 
drew from her pocket the list her prisoner had 
suoved under the door, 

_ Ulric examined it and a smile curved his thick 
ps. 

““Theso are the materials for a sheep-wash, 
madam.” 

“A sheep-wash! Are they not drugs of 
powerful medical qualities?” 

“Of none at all. If he gave you this as a 
prescription he was fooling you.” 
at any of the materials dangerous—to 

e 

“Not in the least. Your maid might swal- 
low them, and the only result would be, they 
might act as 2 swift emetic.” 

“Very wall; give me the paper.” 


Do you expect me to believe in | 


safe for you to refuse my request.” 

“You know very little about me.” 

“JT know something both of you and of one 
you have trusted; it may be to your own dis- 
comfiture.” 

“What do you mean?’ demanded Olivia, 
rising from her seat. 

* The papers which a certain Spanish gentle- 
man hes sent to you from time to time, in pay- 
ment for loans and supplies furnished—” 

‘* What of them?’ she questioned, with eager 
attention. 

Ulric came close to her, and beckoned her to 
stoop lower, glancing furtively round the 
room, to see that no one was within hearing. 
Then he whispered something in her ear. 

She started from him, and caught the back of 
the chair as a support. 

‘It is false!” she gasped, faintly. 

“Tt is true!” he averred, looking her full in 
the eyes. 

‘You have no means of knowing any thing 


at all about them.” 

‘*T assure you that I have.” 

** And you hold this as a threat over me?” 

‘*T would make a compact with you; let me 
enter your service, and we sail in the same boat. 
I shal not be unreasonable about a salary. 
You may employ me as secretary. I will do 
you good service.” 

The lady mused. 

“Can you wait till to-morrow for my an- 
swer?’ she asked. 

“Till to-morrow—but no longer.” 

“ Come, then, to-morrow, at this hour. I will 
see you or send some one who will tell you 
what I have decided on.” 

“Your decision will be favorable to me, I can 
not doubt,” the half-breed said, as he bowed 
low in taking leave. ‘‘ Knowledge is power,” 
he muttered to himself, as he went out. 

The lady rung a bell and ordered her carriage 
put away, and her horse saddled. She rode 
forth alone, and in the direction of the moun- 


tain cavern, where, on a former occasion, she 
had met her ally, Queredos. 

The ‘‘pocket” in the rock had more than 
once been the place of rendezvous, and of de- 
posit for letters when there was urgent necessi- 
ty for news to be conveyed, or for a consulta- 
tion to be held. 

Olivia took a pole that was leaning against a 
tree at the mouth of the cavern, fastened her 
white handkerchief to its end, and held it up as 
high as sho could reach, till, having climbed to 
the summit of the rock, she fastened it in a 
groove prepared for a staff. It was her method 
of summoning her friend, when be was in the 
neighborhood, to an immediate conference, 

She had not waited an hour before he came. 
She told him all that had occurred, and of the 
strange proposition and threats of the half- 
breed, who claimed to know so much concern- 
ing them, 

n half an hour afterward she was on her 
way home. Louise, who had seen her go out, 
evidently disturbed, was surprised to see how 
smiling and satisfied she looked on her re- 
turn. 

Ulric called the next day, according to ap- 
pointment, certain of his preferment in her ser- 
vice. He was shown into the library, where he 
was joined by a dark young man, a Spaniard by 
his complexion, who spoke English imperfectly. 
He announced himself as Pedro—one of Mrs. 
Sloman’s household—who had special charge of 
her korses and the storehouse of grain. He 
was commissioned, he said, to inform Mr. Ul- 
ric Boyce that ho was engaged in the lady’s ser- 
vice, and was to receive instructions from him 
in the duties of steward, or superintendent of 
the farm workmen. Would he walk over the 
outbuildings with him? 

Ulric was quite willing. He did not like the 
looks of bis companion, however, and put many 
questions to him, which were answered wit 
seeming frankness. 

When they had finished their survey, they 
went to dinner in the spacious kitchen. 

The new bailiff did not like the idea of sitting 
down, it might be, with the herdsmen and ser- 
vants; he aspired to the table at which the mis- 
tress dined, But on this special occasion he ex- 
cused ceremony, as_ bis oe was sharpened 
by a long walk. The cold sirloin venison and 
peepee washed down with sparkling cider, 

ad full justice. 

After dinner Pedro proposed a longer walk, 
in a different direction. He assumed a confi- 
dential air, and said he had Mrs. Sloman’s per- 
mission to enlist the services of any man of suf- 
ficient intelligence who was attached to the 
household. in a bit of work for one of her 
friends. Some heavy ingots of silver were to 
be carried that night down the river, and put 
aboard a vessel, to be conveyed to San Fran- 
cisco, 

It was important that no one should know of 
the transportation of the bars; they would be 
robbed to a certainty; yet the deposit must be 
moved that night. Would he undertake to as- 


She returned it to her pocket. A crimson | sist him in the job? 


spot glowed on her cheeks. 


rl 


Ulric hesitated, It was a troublesome piece 


In fact, I know too | 


well paid for it. 

Pedro assured him he should be. Would ho 
do it for two bars out of every twenty? 

Ulriec’s eyes sparkled. ‘“ And if I loaded my- 
self, who would help me pull the boat?” 

Pedro promised that be would. 

The bargain was struck. Ulric went with 
the man to a loft, where he unlocked a deep 
chest. The gleam of the silver seemed daz- 
aling. It did not take him long to stow them 
between the lining and the cloth of his vest, 
where he secured them firmly with twine, then 

ut on the vest. There was no fear of discovery 

y prowling marauders. 

Tt was after dusk when they entered the beat. 
Pedro took both the oars. lric seated him- 
self in the stern, and watched him. They shot 
down the stream rapidly. 

A waking dream enthralled the half-breed’s 
fancy. He saw how his knovledge of the 
schemes of the lady he served could soon give 
him an ascendancy over her, and secure his 
success. 

As he leaned over the side of the small boat, 
watching the ripples made in their progress, 
the thought entered his brain of securing to 
himself all the silver both he and Pedro were 
carrying. If he could quietly rid himself of 
his companion! Why not? The night was 
dark; they were alone; the opportunity was 
tempting. 

Yielding to a sudden impulse, he crept nearer 
and nearer to the seat where the rower rat, oP 
parently intent on cbserving their course. He 
did not see that he himself was watched. 

Suddenly sometbing brushed his head. Ulric’s 
cap fell into the water. 

‘Hold on!” he shouted. ‘‘ My cap is gone!” 

“T will reach it, sir,” said Pedro, respectfully. 
By the faint light they could see it was not far 
from the bout. 

“A pull or two! Stay—this way!” the man 
continued, and presently it was within reach. 
Ulric leaned far over to clutch it. 

All at once, as if by eccident, the boat was 
bent over till one side lay in the water. Ulric 
lost his balance and fell overboard. 

He had no time to cry out. The weight of 
the metal about bim carried him down like 
lead. At the same time the boat righted, and 
shot off like an arrow under vigorous strokes of 
the oars. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE CASTLE CAPTIVE. 

HELEN was seated at her chamber window in 
the house of the ali.alde, Mr Bond, wrapped in 
sad thoughts. She felt herself utterly hailed 
in the midst of calamities. Her gloomy reverie 
was interrupted by Mrs, Leath, the housekeeper, 
who informed her that a gentleman was wait- 
ing in the parlor to see her. 

The girl grew deathly pale, and started up as 
if she would fly anywhere to hide herself. 

“ You need not be alarmed, honey,” said the 
good woman, ‘It is a young and handsome 
gentleman, and I am sure he brings gcod news.” 

“Do you know who he is?” asked Helen. ‘I 
cannot receive a stranger.” 

‘He said his name was Ormsley!” 

With a glad cry, the girl bounded to the door. 
News of her father! She was sure only joyful 
tidings could be brought by such friends. 

But when ske saw the younger Ormsley in- 
stead of his father, her impulsive haste received 
a momentary check. 

Walter tcok both her hands in his, and look- 
ed into her fece with eager delight. Her eyes 
fell, and a bright color swept into her cheeks, 

“My father?” she faltered. 

“He is safe; he is with us. I have come to 
take you to him,” was tke rejoinder. 

Helen’s tears started as she heard this—tears 
of joy and thankfulness. Walter Jed her to a 
seat, and pli ced -himself beside her. Wiping 
away her tears, the gir] began to questicn bim. 

He told ber of the strange manner in which 
his father’s messenger had found Dr. Merle and 
his faithful nurse, and how they had recovered 
the box of gold stolen from his house. The 
doctor bad been much shattered by the fatigues 
he had undergone, and some weeks of rest 
might be 1ecessary for his restoration. He said 
nothing of his loss of reason. But the presence 
of his daughter, he added, would scon complete 
his recovery. 

Helen listened with breathless interest and 
varying emotions. Then she asked about Wal- 
ter’s father, and expressed pep erutitade to him 
for the kind assistance she and her friends had 
received. 

‘He ‘weuld have come for you himself, 
Helen,” the young man said, locking -at her 
with the scul of love in his eyes, ‘‘but business 
detained him. I wish I could tell you how de- 
lighted I was to take his place! You can return 
with me at once, I hope?” 

Helen declared herself ready to set out that 
same afternoon, 

But Walter decided to wait. He had rode all 
the way, and bis horse was tired. He had also- 
to purchase or hire a horse for Helen’s use. 

“ And it has been thought best,” he said, “as 
in his present precarious state, Dr, Merle ; 
not to return to bis home, that his books and 


ought. 
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clothing should be packed up somewhero. The 
house may be closed, or lett with some poor 
family in it.” 

Walter added that he would attend to this | 
before they set out. 

Helen said she would assist him. 

Part of tho afterncon and nearly all the next | 
day passed in these labors, By the evening the 
boxes had been stored in the village, and the 
house shut ie } 

Mr. Bond had invited young Ormsley to stay | 
at his house. ' 

After sunset he was seated, with the rest of | 
the family, upon tho azotea or flat roof of the 
stone dwelling. This was, in many old houses, 
tastefully japanned, and had a parapet breast- 
hich around the edge. The azuteas often dis- | 
played choice Mexican flowers, and were cha- | 
racteristic of Mexican architecture. 

The company was engaged in pleasant con- 
versation. The inn of the settlement, a log- | 
tavern, which hardly deserved the name, was 
on the samo street or road a quarter of a mile | 
further cn. 

Half a dozen horsemen passed, going toward 
it, and just in front of the group on the azotca, 
the leatier checked his mustang, looking very 
earnestly at the young girl. 

Helen’s attention was attracted by the pe- 
culiarity of their dress and trappings. 

‘* Those are not herdsmen?” she asked, in a 
low tone, of young Ornisley. 

“No; they seem to bea Mexican hunters,” he 
ges “T do not like the foremost fellow. 
V hat does he mean by stopping to gaze at 
you? 

The strange horseman rode on slowly toward | 
the inn, behind the rest of his company. 

Suddenly he wheeled his horse round, rode | 
up to the piazza an'l stopped. He had some in- | 
quiry to make about the boats on the river} say- | 
ing he had just come from the mountains, and | 
oped several boxes brought from below. 

hile he spoke, and while Mr. Bond was an- 
ayeting, his gaze was riveted upon Helen. She | 
averted her face, somewhat annoyed. Walter 
rose and confronted the horseman. As he did | 
not then turn away, the young man demanded, 
sternly, what he meant by staring so at the 
lady! 

‘I don’t know’as it’s any of your business, | 
young man,” replied the horseman, insolently; 
“but [have a way of doing as I choose.” 

Then, boldly addressing Helen, he added the 
question: ‘‘ Are you not Dr. Merle’s daughter?” 

“How dare you speak to this young lady?” 
Cemanded Walter, fiercely. 

The other laughed. 

Mr. Bond interposed, and with courtesy, but | 
coldly, informed the stranger that the young | 
lady was a guest of his, and under his protec- | 
tion; and that it was embarrassing to her to be 
accosted by strangers. 

With {another coarse laugh, the man protest- 
ed that he meant no disrespect to a lady—at 
least to one as pretty as this young girl. He 
had some acquaintance with her father, if he 
was Dr. Merle, and had a particular wish to see 
him. Could they tell him where he might be 
found? 

“ He is with friends,” put in Walter, more 
and more incensed atthe man’smanner, ‘‘ Ho 
has, with trouble, escaped the hands of robbers, 
and bas no inclination to be molested with the 
visits cf persons he knows nothing about, and 
desires to know nothing, especially suspicious- 
looking fellows, whomay be prowling about in 
seurch of plunder.” 

The speech was but a random shaft, shot in | 
the irritation of a hasty temper; but it seemed | 
to incense the horseman. is face flushed a 
dark red, and he clutched at something in his | 
breast with his disengaged hand. But on se- 
cond thoughts he seemed resolved to take no 
notice of the thrust. Bowing low to the young 
lady, and saucily flinging her a kiss from his 
fingers, he turned and rode on rapidly. 

Walter burst into expressions of indignation. 
Helen, terrified, implored them to go into the 
house. 

The next day she took leave of her host and 
the good housekeeper; presenting the latter 
with the only trinket she had besides her trea- 
sured locket—a plain gold brooch. Money she 
had none. She rode beside Walter, and where- 
ever there was a sharp turn in the road, or an 
obstacle in the shape of a fallen bough, the 
young man took her bridle, guiding both 
horses. It wasso pleasant for him to be near 
her! 

They talked of various matters, and Helen 
found her spirits rise to cheerfulness as she lis- 
tened and replied. Her companion was highly 
bred; one of those who inherited from progeni- 
tors of birth and standing the chivalrous cour- 
tesy and noble bearing of the universally-recog- 
nized gentleman, Young as he was, he had ; 
the stateliness of one born to rule sinong men. 
His fine features, expressive of every feeling 
that swayed his spirit, were cast in aristocratic 
mold; his eyes were full of fire, yet capable of 
melting tenderness; bis broad forehead was the 
seat of cultivated intellect, In the shy glances 


| 


Helen lifted now and then to his face, she saw 


santa t 
, 
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drawing her to him. If she averted her eyes 
when his sought them, it was only because her 
timidity shrunk from his evident admiration. 

Walter gave her the history of his a. 
His father had been engaged in the South 
American trade, in partnership with a brother 
who had spent several years abroad, David, 
the younger brother, had been induced to come 
to California by reports of the gold discoveries. 
The unsettled state of the country was an ob- 
jection to a residence there with his family; 
but after the death of his wife he was joined 
by bis brother, and the two had determined 
on seeking fortune in the new land of promise. 

Their success had been most encouraging. 
Walter’s father had established a home, and 
had brought his son there after the completion 
of his education. Then Walter drew an attrac- 
tiverpicture of the future of the new country, 
whose magnificent resources could not fail, ere 
long, to fill its deserts with an industrious popu- 
lation. It was destined, he was sure, to be a 
great empire, and that at no great distance of 
time. 

They had ridden on some hours, when Wal- 
ter proposed alighting for rest and refresh- 
ment. 

They dismounted in a picturesque spot, on 
the side of a densely-wooded acclivity. Aclear 
stream rippled at the foot of a grassy slope, 
shaded by tall oaks, There were mossy stones 
for seats, and the keen air, crisping the fallen 
leaves and sending them down in a shower, 
had a lulling melody. 

The ‘young man spread his cloak on the 
ground for the girl, and took down a basket 
fastened to bis saddle-girth, which contained a 
store of sandwiches and wheaten biscuits with 
a bottle of wine. A merry meal it was, enliv- 
ened by the gay spirits of youth, health and 
contentment, with the delicious exhilaration of 
unspoken love. Yes! the two young hearts 
beat warmly for each other, though one was as 
yet unconscious of the cause of a deep happi- 
ness never felt before. 

Much invigorated by the rest, Helen was as- 
sisted to her saddle; Walter sprung to his, and 
their journey wus resumed. 

The country grew wilder as they passed on, 
yet it was exceedingly picturesque. elen had 
never so enjoyed a ride, When they reached 
an elevation, she sportively proposed a race for 
the next mile or so. 

Without responding to her challenge, the 
young man raised his hand to stop her from 
touching her horse to urge him forward, Then 
he pressed close to her side, and whispered: 

“Keep quiet, and do not be trightened. 
There are horsemen ahead, and I think they 
are the same we saw last evening.” 

Some distance before them, a party seemed 
to issue from the wood. There were four or 
five mounted men, and they came at pretty 
good speed toward them. elen trembled vio- 
lently, and caught Walter’s arm. Both drew 
their horses a little out of the road to let the 
new comers pass. 

Shouting and laughing, they came briskly on. 
One of them, with a ornare bow, so low as 
to show it was in mockery, lifted his cap to 
Helen, and she recognized him for the Mexican 
who had spoken to her on the azotea, Her 
breath fairly stopped with fear, till after they 
had passed. 

She uttered an exclamation of joy that the 
danger was over, and turned to her companion 
to ask if they should ride on, 

Just then came the report of a pistol, and 
Walter staggered in his seat, and clutched at 
the rein convulsively. 

The girl screamed loudly in her terror. 

‘Tt is nothing!” said Walter, ‘‘the bullet 
eed my head; that is all. Ride on, Helen; 

will go back to deal with this miscreant.” 

He wheeled his horse round, and dashed to- 
ward one of the horsemen, who he saw was 
preparing to fire on him again. 

In a moment they were engaged in a close 
and deadly conflict. The youth drew his re- 
volver and struck the lifted weapon out of his 
cowardly assailant’s hand, The man retreated, 
and Walter rode after him, calling to him to 
stand and fight if he were not a pitiful coward. 

Helen’s horse, startled at the report, had 
sprung forward, and her utmost strength was 
insufficient to restrain him, or turn his 
course. He flew onward like the wind. The 
poor girl lost all presence of mind, and could 
only cling convulsively to the saddle to save 
herself from being thrown to the ground. 

Suddenly a powerful hand caught the bridle 
and instantly checked the animal, bringing 
him on his haunches. The girl was swung 
from her seat, but was caught in some one’s 
arms and held forcibly, while she felt the horse 
under her spring forward in swift and headlong 


flight. 

The shock and the rapid motion dizzied her; 
she could not uttera cry; she closed her eyes. 
almost swooning, and only the swift rush o' 
air kept her from losing her senses. 

Some one had saved her from being thrown, 
and was carrying her on; she could not see; 
so closely was she held to the rider’s breast, 


what filled her whole being with a new and | Presently he lifted her to a seat on the pommel 
plensurable emotion, half awe, yot irresistibly of his saddle, still keeping his arm around her, 


ae 


“Walter! Mr. Ormsley!’ she cried, and 
pints | ge to free herself, or to lift up her head. 

‘* Be still,” whispered the man who held her, 
‘You are safe enough.” 

“ But Walter! Where is he?” 

* Just behind us. He is safe, too,” answered 
the rider, urging his horse onward, 

Helen closed her eyes. She was utterly be- 
wildered. 

Then she knew they had turned in another 
direction. The air blew chill upon her, Again 
she strove to lift her head. 

“Who are you?” she cried. 

* All right; you are going on. Your friend 
is following us. Keep still, or you will fall 
and hurt yourself.” 

“T want to see Walter.” ; 

“You will place him in danger as well as 
yourself, if you make a noise,” whispered the 
voice. ‘* You shall see bim when we come to a 
safe stopping-place.” 

The girl comprehended that both had been 
saved from some danger. It must have been 
from the horsetnen, one of whom had fired on 
him. She shuddered, but she could do nothing. 
She was held so she could not-look into her 
captor’s face. 

he air grew more chill. At length she man- 
aged to turn her head a little and pull the scarf 
from her face, so that she could see where they 
were going. 

A broad lake lay before them! 

‘Where are we?” she cried, affrighted. 
“This is not our way! This is wrong. Why 
have you brought me here?” : 

The man made no answer. Then she heard 
the trampling of several horses close to them, 
and a new fear seized her, 

“Let me go! Put me down!” she shrieked. 
And she struggled wildly for release. 

The horses swept around the curve of a road, 
and she saw a gloomy-looking stone building, 
that stood just on the borders of the water. 
Lofty, dark and frowning, it loomed on the 
sight like a prison; its walls gray and grimy 
vith age; its stones green with damp vegeta- 

ion. 

The rider still held the girl fast, though she 
had slipped from her seat, and her feet hung 
down. Then the horse was stopped, and a 
cloak was flung over her head. 

Some one lifted her down, and she felt herself 
carried by two persons, She could neither see 
nor speak. She felt by the closeness of the air 
that she was taken into the building. 

She was placed on a seat, and her captors re- 
tired. She heard the door shut after them. 
Then she tore the cloak from her head, and 
stood up. 

She was in a spacious room, wainscoted, and 
dark with age. The furniture was heavy and 
covered with dust. There wasa table with sev- 
eral chairs and two sofas, covered with soiled 
leather. The floor was bare, except a small, 
i bit of carpet in the center of the apart- 
ment, 

Helen rushed to the windows. They were 
glazed and covered with dust. She could only 
see the outline of woods at a distance. The 

Then the poor girl knew that she had been 
waylaid by enemies and carried off from her 
companion and protector. The men who had 
passed them must have had a deliberate purpose 
to fo daft mo) and peaens te kill him! : 

ne thought was like a dagger plunged into 
her heart. Walter slain for tee alia . 

She burst into passionate shrieks of anguish. 
These were succeeded by sobs that seemed to 
yend her bosom. Exhausted at length, she 
sunk on the floor, and wished and prayed that 
she might die. 


door was locked. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
THE YOUNG KNIGHT, 

Tr seemed that two hours had passed, for the 
light had sensibly grown dimmer, when the 
door was unlocked. Some one came in, and 
closed and locked it behind him, Helen sprung 
instantly to her feet. 

She saw his face at last. It was-the man 
who had accosted her upon the azotea, who had 
passed her with a bow on the road. 

With white face, parted lips and wide-open 
eyes, she stood glaring at him. She could not 
articulate a word, : 

He sat down on the table a tray he had 
brought, containing wine, food and fruits. He 
re at a respectful distance, and looked at the 
girl. 

‘“ Will you take some wine?’ he asked, at 
length, in a gentle voice. 

“Who are you?” demanded the girl. 

“My name is Queredos, and much at your 
service,” was the reply, with a bow. 

“T do not know you. Why have you brought 
me here?” 

“You will know that soon enough!” 

‘Where is Walter Ormsley?” 

“How can I tell? He left you, and your 
horse was running away when I saved you 
from being dashed upon the rocks.” 

“‘He did not leave me. One of you fired on 


him, and he turned back to meet th 
to rotect me! Oh, Walter! Welter eee 
“Don’t be distrossed, young lady; ho wag 


Nobody wanted to hurt him; it was you I 
wanted.” 

“Why? Why have you brought me here?” 

“Cannot you guess?” 

“No, I never harmed you, 
you till last evening.” 

“T bad seen you before, but not to know you. 
T loved you at first sight. At the second I re- 
solyal to have you for my own.” 

“Oh, my father, my father!” the frightened 
girl sobbed. 

“TI don’t want to deceive you in any 
thing. I am an outlaw, and you won’t have 
the gentility of the country coming after you as 
my wife. But I have plenty of money, and 
money coming in every day, with a prospect of 
a very large haul by and by. You may con- 
sider this house your own, and if you fancy a 
change, I may take you toa nice snug place in 
the mountains, if you are very good.” 

“Oh, sir,” cried Helen, sinking on her knees, 
have you no mercy? no pity? Let me go to 
my father!” 

.“* Stuff and nonsense! No; I have no pity 
for blubberers, when there’s nothing the matter! 
If you don’t like marrying a brigand, why, I'll 
tell you for P sie’ comfort that ’m going to quit 
that sort of thing when a certain business is 
finished up. Then you can go to San Francisco, 
and queen it among the finest.” 

The poor girl continued her sobs and en- 
treaties to be restored to her father. 

‘Have done with all that,” cried the outlaw, 
irritated beyond hearing. ‘‘ Your father be 
hanged for a poor stick! It was I who carried 
him off!” 

“You?” exclaimed Helen. 

“Yes, while you were asleep and he hadn’t 
a chance to whimper! A fellow of any bone 
would have made fight. I shut him up, and, 
if he had stayed and made terms, it would have 
been better for bim.” 

“Then you are a robber—a mean wretch— 


I never saw 


who breaks into houses for money, and makes | 


war on old men and young girls!” cried the 
captive, surveying the man scornfully. 

e laughed aloud. ‘All right, my beauty; 
your rage is migity becoming.” 

“You are a villain, sir!” 

* A villain you'll have to own for your lord 
and master!” 

“Never!” shrieked Helen. ‘‘You have me 
in your power; you may murder me, as you 
have done others; but you can not make me 
marry you—nor live with you.” 

“We will see about that,” growled the out- 
law, again laughing, as if the indignation of the 
girl amused him. 

At that instant the door was tried and shaken 
violently. Queredos called out to know who 
was there. 

Some one leaped on the stone balcony on 
which the windows opened; and a heavy crash 
burst in the glass, frame and all, of one of 
them, A ma» leaped into the room. 

Helen rushed toward him with a cry of joy. 

“Oh, Walter! Walter!” she exclaimed, 
clinging to his arm. ‘‘ You are come to save 
me! 


“ Helen, darling Helen!” and he clasped her 


closely for a second; but in another instant the | 


outlaw was upon him. 

The AP ani 3 man drew his revolver quickly, 
but had no time to use it before the Mexican 
had clutched his arm to wrest it from him. 

A terrible scuffle ensued. Walter was the 
more lithe and active; but the other the more 
robust and massive; it was hard to tell who 
would be the victor. Helen retreated to the 
other side of the room, her hands clasped, her 
white face upturned in speechless prayer, her 
breast heaving as she caught her breath in suf- 
focating sobs. 

The pistol had fallen from the young man’s 


hand, and each of the strugyling adversaries | 


was trying to seize it. Assoon as the girl saw 
this, she rushed forward, snatched up the 
weapon and gave it to Walter. Before he had 
time to draw back and present it, it went off, 
wounding Queredos in the shoulder. 

His hold on his enemy relaxed, his arm fell 
to his side; he staggered back, and sunk upon 
the leathern couch. 

At the same moment there was an uproar 
outside, and several persons were trying to 
burst open the door. The outlaw’s attendants 


had heard the noise of the scuffle and come to | 


see what was the matter. 
“This way, Helen, quick!” cried Walter, and, 


seizing the girl’s arm, he drew her to the win- | 


dow as the only means of escape. 


But their enemies were there already. The | 


yous, man found himself a prisoner the instant 
e had set his foot on the balcony. 
Both he and the girl were forced back into 


theroom. One of the robbers leaped in after | 


them, and unfastened the door, which he flung 
wide o:en. Then the others rushed in. 

Their chief Jay on the couch, weltering in the 
blood that flowed from his wound, and uttering 
groans mingled with curses. Some of his men 
rushed to tear off his Gress and examine the 
Srorrag other’s pinioned Walter’s arms and 


The room vas filled wlth loud criss, vehement 


not killed. He is safe enough, I’ll warrant you. 
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execrations and shouts that the young man who 
bag ea their chief should be instantly 
killed. 

Helen flew to his side and threw her arms 
round him. 

“They shall not touch him!” she cried, pas- 
sionately, unless they kill me first.” 

The youth could not infold her in his arms, 
but he whispered, in a voice that showed his 
deep emotion: 

“Oh, Helen, my own love! I would die 
willingly, knowing that you care for me like 
this! 

The knives of the furious men, drawn for the 

urpose, would have been buried in his breast 

fore he could speak again, but the voice of 
their leader stopped them. 

“Let him alone, will you? The killing of 
him is a luxury I reserve for myself! I will 
shoot the man who draws a drop of blood 
from him.” 

The subordinates fell back, obedient. 

“Take him to the lower room over the lake; 
the strong lock-up, and see that the windows 
are fast,” commanded the chief. ‘‘ Keep him 
there tul I get over this scratch, and I will set- 
tle with him! He will never cross the path of 
Queredos again. Away with him, and give him 
plenty to eat and drink. I can afford to wait to 
get my pay out of him!” 

They dragged the bound prisoner out of the 
room. His looks were bent on Helen to the 
last. She heard them opening the doors as they 
led him down the stone staircase. 

* And, two of you take this fair lady to the 
alcove room above. That looks on the lake too, 
and she can hear her lover sing her serenades 
by starlight. She will not get out of that cage 
very easily. Farewell for the present, my 
charmer; as soon as I am better, I will pay you 
a visit. Now, attend to me.” 

The last words were addressed to one of his 
men, who had bared his shoulder to look at the 
wound, and prepare bandages for the dressings. 
The robber chief always kept an attendant who 
had surgical knowledge enough to be available 
for relief in wounds or sudden illness. 

Helen was taken by her jailers up the steep 
flight of stairs, into a room on the outer side 
of the building. It was very scantily furnished, 
but there was a bed in an alcove, a table, and 
two wooden chairs. One of the men ran back 
and brought up the tray with wine and refresh- 
ments, which had stood in the room where the 
scuffle had taken place, 

The men then bowed low and withdrew, lock- 
ing the door after them, 

ft was a gloomy room, much smaller than the 
one she had quitted, with a single large window. 
It had a sash with small panes, framed in wood 
as tough as iron, but no bars. It opened upon 
the lake, and the waves dashed against the walls 
| far below with a sullen splash. No need of 
| bars; no captive could escape, except to a death 
| by drowning. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE MIDNIGHT VISITOR. 

THE prospect was grim evorgh. Imprison- 
ment for both the youth and the girl, with no 
possibility of communication. Helen shuddered 
as she thought of their situation. As soon as 
the ruffian should recover from his: wound he 
| had said he would murder Walter with his own 
| hands, And for herself, what fate was des- 
tined? 

Thoughts like these pressed on the poor girl 
till her head throbbed and burned; till she fear- 
ed reason itself would desert her. 

She had thrown herself on the bed in utter 
| despair, for even prayer seemed denied to her. 
She suffered agony a thousand times worse than 
death, till the very weight of her misery dulled 
the sense of feeling, and she sunk into a stupor. 

How long she lay in this stupor she had no 
means of knowing. Night had come, and the 
room was in total darkness. 

The first thing she noticed, on recovering her 
| consciousness, was the monotonous plashing of 
the water far below. It seemed to soothe her 
now, By an effort she kept her thoughts from 
dwelling on the maddening fears that held pos- 
| session of her, and the continued sound of the 
| water lulled her senses, while the pain in her 
head grew light. In ashort time she had sunk 
into a quiet slumber. 

This continued some hours, and might have 
lasted till daylight, but the girl was suddenly 
awakened by the flashing of a light before her 
eyes. She started up suddenly, fully in posses- 
sion of her senses, and gave a faint cry, which 
was instantly checked. 

A woman, dressed in long white garments, 
stood by her bed, holding a wax taper in her 
hand. The other hand was raised with a ges- 
| ture of caution, 

With wide-open eyes and parted lips the 
| startled girl gazed at this strange apparition. It 
| was a tall, thin woman, pale and emaciated; 
her drawn features, ber sickly pallor, the faded 
lack-luster appearance of her eyes, looked like 
remature old age or confirmed ill-health. 
he was steadfastly regarding Helen; but it 
was difficult to read any expression in that ca- 

| daverous countenance. 
The sight of one of her own sox gave the cap- 


tive a gleam of hope. She sprung from the bed, 
and caugat the hand of her visitor. 

“Oh, madam,” she cried. ‘‘Save me! Take 
me out of this place.” 

‘*Hush—hush!” answered the woman. “If 
you make a noise, you will ruin yourself—and 
me too.” 

The girl suppressed her very breathing, but 
her appealing look was a prayer for aid, 

‘* Listen,” whispered the pale woman. “I 
know for what you were brought bere; to mar- 
ry Queredos. You can not marry him; he has 
a wife already.” 

“*T would rather fling myself into the lake!” 
said Helen, in a low tone of intense resolve. 

“Look at me! I am the wife of the chief.” 

The girl looked surprised, but made no an- 
swer. 

‘“*T am faded and worn to a shadow, but I 
was once, gir), as beautiful as you are, Quere- 
dos loved me then. He tcok me to his ledge in 
the mountains; and I rode out with him when 
he went to hunt. Then he grew weary of me, 
and he brought me here, and said I was to stay. 
I have been ill—very ill ; I dislike this place; I 
suffer here; I have suffered more than I can tell 
you. 

‘“Why not leave it, then?” whispered Helen. 

“Because I dare not. I am afraid of the 
chief. 1 do not fear that-he would kill me; but 
he would be angry; and I fear his frown, for 
[ love him! Yes, no one ever loved the chief 
asI love him. The dark woman he has served 
so well—she who has drawn him into a league 
about those Spanish papers—dees not care for 
him at all.” 

These words were unintelligible to Helen. 
She went back to her first idea, and begged the 
woman to take her away. 

“Tcan not do that,” she answered. ‘They 
all know I have keys to all these rooms, and 
that I can visit them when I please. If you es- 
caped, they would know that I helped you, and 
the chief would never forgive me. Besides, 
there is one of his men in the next room but 
one, just opposite the stairway, and the door is 
open. You could not pass without his seein 
you, and he would rush out and drag you back. 

Poor Helen! she could not suppress a moan 
of disappcintment, 

‘But there is a way!” continued the wo- 
map. ‘The young man who tried to rescue you 
is shut upin the lower dungeon. He can escape, 
and bring people to demand your release.” 

The girl clasped the woman’s hand in her 
own cold and trembling ones, and looked up 
eagerly. 

“You can send him a letter.” 

She produced a_sheet of paper and a pencil, 
which she gave to Helen. 

“Write at once, Tell the young man you 
will lower a knife to him presently. His room 
is two stories below this.” 

Helen took the penci) and wrote: 

“DEAR Water: I am a prisoner—but a friend 
has brought me writing materials. If you can es- 
cape, send me word what I can do to help you. I 
will send down a knife as soon as I know you have 
received this in safety. ELEN." 

She fc lded this with trembling fingers, and 
her companion quickly tied it to some twine, at 
the end of which she had fastened a piece of lead 
and a large cork. The note was tied three 
feet above these, with a blank piece of paper 
and another pencil. 

Then the woman went to the window and 
opened it carefully, making no noise. 

She had some pebbles in her hands, and one 
of them she dropped. The sound of its plunge 
into the water might be heard in the silence. 
ee and another pebble followed it at in- 

ervals. 

The room in which Walter was confined was 
more likea dungeon; small, with a single grated 
window, about two feet above the lake, which 
was several feet deep under it. The men who 
brought him into the place bad no orders to be 
severe beyond securing him, and at bis request 
left the lamp burning upon the table. The 
walls were of stone, and he could not, they 
thought, set fire to his prison. 

When they left him the first thing he did was 
to burn the rope that beund his hands till it 
snapped asunder. Then he freed his feet, and 
next carefully examined the window fastenings, 
The bars of iron were set in wood, and he could 
easily have loosened them had he a weapon 
left; but his guards bad taken his arms. He 
set himself then to work to devise means of es- 


cape. 

Cnike Helen, he had not slept. During the 
long hours of the night he had sat by the win- | 
dow, which was not glazed, having only tight 
shutters, which he had thrown open. Hol 
watched for some passing boat, which he might|; 
hail and send out information of the lawless vio- 
lence to which he had been subjected. 

He heard the pebble drop just under the case- 
ment; but paid no attention till the sound had 
been thrice repeated. Then he knew it was 
a signal. 

He leaned far out and caught the gleam of 
something white, just within his reach. 

Tt was the paper tied to the twine. 

Hope revived as he read the lines, He 1 a 
ed the nete, wrete another, fastened it to the 


————— 
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string, and made a slight splashing in the wa- 
ter as a signal for it to be drawn up. 

‘Send down a knife and an iron rod.” 

These words were read above, and the tall 
lady went to procure the iron red. She had 
long kept a store of such things, she said to 
Helen, as a provision for possible imprison- 
ment. 

Again the gd were dropped and the line 
was lowered. Walter graspec the knife and 
rod, and immediately commenced his work. 
When a hole two inches deep had been dug in 
the wood, the rod was inserted to act asa lever, 
and by using forces well directed, after half an 
hour’s work, the bar was wrenched out. The 
fastenings had been contrived more for pro- 
tection from marauders without, and could not 
have been moved outside. There was now a 
space of twelve inches clear. 

The youth, before commencing his work had 
sent up a few lines hastily written to Helen, de- 
tailing his plan. He would swim to the nearest 
shore, and thence make his way to some house 
or settlement. Information being given, it 
would be the duty of any alcalde, magistrate 
or military officer, to order out soldiers or citi- 
zens enough to march to the house of their ene- 
my, and-compel him to give up his prisoner. 
He bade her to keep up her spirits, and have 
confidence that the coming day would not be 
passed in captivity. 

Helen read this with a joyful heart, and again 
thanked her strange visitor for her assistance. 
She asked if she could do nothing for her to 
show her gratitude. 

‘* Nothing,” was the sad reply. ‘I must stay 
here, and bear whatever burden the chief may 
see fit to lay upon me. My life is his; and, 
girl, you owe me nothing. Ido not know that 
I would have taken the trouble and the risk of 
helping you to escape, but that Queredos is in 
love with you.” 

Helen shuddered and was silent. 

From the window both watched eagerly. 
They heard the splash when Walter threw into 
the Jake the iron instruments they had placed 
in his hands. The late mcon had already risen, 
and they saw him as he slid through the open- 
ing in the window, and stood on the open ledge 
to look for the shore. They saw him lower 
hmelf into the water, and take to swim- 
marar keeping in the shadow as much as possi- 
le. 

They traced his path as he swam, by the rip- 
ple left behind him. 

They saw him more distinctly as he emerged 
into the faint moonlight, making for the oppo- 
site side of the Jake. Helen clasped her hands 
in trembling thankfulness. 

Suddenly a gun was fired. He had been seen 
by thg sentinel or officer placed on watch. The 
pale dawn was now glimmering in the east, and 
the light increased every moment. 

Helen gave a shriek, and turned to her com- 
pavion. She was gone. She had glided from 
the room, locking it behind her. The girl com- 
prehended that she was not to be known as an 
agent in the escape of the prisoner below. 

She leaned far out of the window. She saw 
Walter still nobly breasting the waters; but he 
had not crossed more than half-way. Then she 
heard voices below, and saw a boat with a man 
in it shoot out from one of the lower rooms. 
The man was pulling lustily after the prison- 


er. 

The boat visibly gained on him. Ales! what 
chance for the youth, spent with swimming, 
against his enemy armed with two oars, with 
which he could strike him as he came near. 

It was no doubt the pursuer’s intention to 
disable his victim, and drown if he could not 
capture him. But Walter was too quick for 


im. 

The man had ceased rowing as he came near 
the swimmer, and lifted one oar with both 
hands to strike him, Quickly turning so as to 
be out of reach, Walter came behind the boat, 

lunged upder it, and clutched the bottom with 

oth hands, 

The boatman struck at him as he passed, but 
the blow fell harmless on the water, and the 
man, stooping forward as he was, was thrown 
off his balance by the lurch given to the boat 
underneath. He feil headlong into the water. 

Walter, emerging close beside the craft, 
snatched the oar, and in an instant had grasp- 
ed the boat, and was climbing into it, while his 
adversary was floundering in the water. 

Helen, from the high window, saw the strug- 
gle, and was almost in despair, But when she 
saw the figure standing up in the boat and wav- 
ing a white handkerchief on the end of the oar 
toward her, then she knew that her lover was 
saved, and burst into tears of joy. 

She gave no heed to the man swimming back, 
but continued to watch the receding boat. Its 
course was changed; it was now pulled toward 
the more distant shore. The fugitive would 
surely gain it before there could be any further 
pursuit. 

The man who had lost the boat at length 
came ashore, dripping and exhausted, and ready 
to burst with mortification and fury. There was 
an uproar of voices when the escape was diseoy- 
ered; and none of them dared keep the matter a 
secret from their chief. 


} whom he knew to be her father, 


CHAPTER XX. _ 
CHANGING CAGES. 

Tuer outlaw had passed a sleepless night, 
smarting and burning with fever from his trou- 
blesome wound. No words can describe his 
rage when the news was brought to him. He 
cursed and raved, and threatened all whose 
business it had been to secure the prisoner. 
How had he got out? The bars ought to have 
been invincibie, and bow had the bonds been 
slipped off his hands? How had he got across 
the lake? When pursuit was made, why did 
not two or three men go? Time! No time to 
call them up? They ought to have been up al- 
ready, so near mueuinet And, most important 
of all, was the girl gone? 

No, she was safe enough. And no one sus- 
pected the pale and spectral woman who had 
furnished the young man with the means of 
breaking out. 

The chief had now to apprehend a speedy 
visit from the legal authorities, with a demand 
for his captive’s release. What should be done? 
He would have carried her off to bis stronghold 


in the mountains at once, but his wound, and | 


the fever resulting from it, rendered a journey 
dangerous to life. His leech warned Queredos 
that it might be fatal; that it could not fail to 
lay him up, pers »s for many months, 

The thought of Helen’s deliverance was mad- 
dening to bim; be could not bear to be depriv- 
ed of aught he had determined should be his 
own, and he resorted to a desperate expedient. 

Olivia’s residence was not many miles dis- 
tant. He determined to send his lovely prisoner 
to her, and there no one would ever dream of 
searching for her. 

Olivia was bound to him not only for past 
obligations, but by future interests. Sbe would 
not venture to disoblige him. He would conceal 
from her his passion for the girl; he would pre- 
tend he had captured. her with a view to fur- 
ther his fair ally’s designs against Dr. Merle, 
Olivia might 
sway the old conjuror to ber will, holding his 
daughter as a hostage. With this view he 
would say he had sent her the girl, not ven- 
turing to keep her himself so near the towns, 
and being disabled by a wound from taking her 
elsewhere. 

The outlaw thought his idea a capital one. 
He ordered three of his men to mount, and 
place a side-saddle on a horse for the young 
girl. She bad been told to get ready for instant 
removal. 

Helen would have been in despair at these 
orders, but for another brief visit from the lone- 
ly lady, who had bidden her obey, without hesi- 
tation, whatever she was ordered to do. “I 
shall not be long,” she said, ‘‘in discoverin 
where you are concealed; and I will send wor 
to your friends. Write it down here where 
they may be found.” 

With tears of gratitude the girl strove to ex- 
press the deep obligation she felt, but the other 
silenced her sternly. 

“1 want no thanks,” she said, haughtily. “1 
told you I did what | bave done with no good- 
will to you. Your youth and beauty pain me, 
and but that you bate the chief, I might bave 
done you harm. Do not cross his path again. 
Let me never see you more.” 

Sbe turned and left the room without an 
adieu. 

In avery short time Helen was conducted 
out of the castle, to the ground where stood her 
horse. She was placed in the saddle. She did 
not venture a word of remonstrance, Her 
three attendants rode one on each side, the 
other behind her, and at swift pace. 

She did not think of attempting an escape, 
for she knew well that she would soon be re- 
captured. Nothing had been offered her to eat 
in the hurry of her departure; but the keen 
fresh air revived her, and she felt no want of 
strength, 

Meanwhile her active lover had lost no time 
in finding his way to a settlement, and had re- 
ceived directions where he could obtain‘ effi- 
cient assistance. He procured a horse and rode 
at full speed to the post, where a small mili- 
tary force was stationed. He told his story to 
the officer in command, and was promised aid 
speedily. Yet it was long past noon before he 
was on his way to the stone castle by the lake, 
accompanied by the armed force detached to 
rescue the captive girl. 

Every thing was quiet as they came to the 
neighborhood. ‘The calm surface of the lake 
was unruffied by a single boat or canoe. The 
walls of the ancient building loomed up grimly 
from the water’s edge, looking like one of the 
feudal castles of the middle ages, with battle- 
ments frowning over its broad moat, Not a 
single human being could be seen, 

Walter and the leading officer dismounted be- 
fore the front entrance, on the side distant 
from the Jake, and knocked authoritatively for 
admission. After some delay the door was 
opened by & man in a herdsman’s dress. 

The soldiers were drawn up behind their 
leader. In a very few words he informed the 
man they were come to take away the young 
lady who had been brought there a prisoner the 
preceding, evening, being illegally robbed of her 

reodom. 


| she is not here before I will believe it. 


1 


— 


The man a respectfully that no such 
person was in the house. 

‘He speaks falsely!” cried pe Ormsley. 
““T followed ber and her captor to this place 
last evening! 1 broke into that very room, 
and had a scuffle with him! He was wounded 
when my pistol went off, and I was overpower- 
ed by numbers, carried down-stairs, and locked 
up in a dungeon looking on the lake. I man- 
aged to free myself, and swim for the other 
shore; they sent a hoat after me; I knocked 
the boatman overboard, and took possession of 
the craft. Go in, gentlemen, and search tho 
house.” 

“ You can do so if you choose,” said the man, 
sullenly. ‘‘ You will find no one here; at least, 
no lady, but those who belong here.” : 

The procession filed into the hall. One by 
one alter threw open the doors, and the 
rooms were searcued. They were proceeding to 
ascend the stairs, when the young man caught 
a glimpse of a tall figure in woman’s garments 
who stood at the top and waved her handker- 
chief, as if entreating the intruders to come no 
further, 

The two foremost went - a few ste 


and 
stopped to listen to what the woman 1 


d to 


say. 

“The young lady you are spars. for,” she 
said, very calmly, ‘‘ was here last night. She is 
no longer here; she left this place early this 
morning.” 

“* Where has she been sent?” demanded young 
Ormsley. 

“ That I am unable to tell you.” 

‘* Did she go alone?” 

‘*T believe not.” 

“You may be sure not. If she is no longer 


| here, that villain and robber has sent her away 


for safe-keeping. But I must have proof that 


Come 
on, my men.” 

They went on up the stairs. The woman re- 
ceded as they advanced, 

Walter led the way to the room where, from 
its being directly above his own, on the highest 
ay he supposed Helen had been incarcerated. 

“This was ber room—was it not?’ he asked, 
ashe opened the door. The woman assented. 

‘*T see—” and the youth picked up a vail of 
blue barege; ‘this is her vail. Where is she? 
You will gain nothing, madam, by attempting 
to deceive us.” 

“Tam not deceiving you. I do not know 
where she is.” 

‘* We will search for her,” and they went on, 
examining one room after another. Not even 
the loft was spared, nor the chamber, which the 
tall woman declared was her own. 

Only one remained; a room at the end of the 
passage, with a massive caken door, stained and 

ruised like all the others, To this the two 
oat strode, and Walter laid his hand on the 
atch. 

The woman held up ber hand forbiddingly. 
“You cannot go in there,” she said. 

“Why not?” : 

‘The door is locked.” 

“ We shall find means to open it,” 

‘‘T assure you, gentlemen, no one is there 
but a sick man. He is my husband; he is dan- 
gerously ill, and must not be disturbed,” 

“The door must be opened, madam, or we 
shall force an entrance.” 

In apparent distress, the woman beckoned 
Walter apart from the rest. 

“You must do as I say,” she said, in a whis- 
per. ‘‘ You owe your liberty: to me.” 

“To you?” : 
“Yes: it was I who brought the twine, pa 
and pencil, knife and iron rod. I dropped the 
pebbles under your window: I arranged the 

whole thing.” 

Walter looked up at her, in undisguised as- 
toni:hment. 

“T set you free, that you might release the 
young lady; for I did not want her here. As 
soon as your escape was discovered, she was 
sent away, with three men to escort her.” 

“Whither?” 

“T do not know yet; but I shall learn in good 
time, and I will send you word. You may rely 
on me to do that.” 

“Ob, if you will, any reward—” 

“Hush!” said the woman, sternly. 
no reward; I want only to have the 
my husband’s power. 
to send to you.” 

Young Ormsley wrote on a piece of card, and 
gave it to her, 

“Very well. I have means of finding out. 
My husband cannot stir for some time, and I 
will watch for his men, when they return, and 
send a messenger to you. You cannot want 
the girl more than I want to send her home.” 

There was no mistaking the sincerity of the 
speaker. Walter saw that his best course was 
to rely on her promise. He called off the men 
who had accompanied him, and told them so. — 

With a courteous adicu to the dame, and a 
whispered reminder of her promise, Walter and 
the others went down and took their departure. 
The dame watched from the window till she 
saw them ride away, She had saved the chief 


“T want 
irl out of 
Give me directions where 


from a visit, which mieht heve cost him his 
life, ia the feverish condition iu which he lay, 


. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
OLIVIA’S JEALOUSY AWAKENED. 

Tux party in charge of the young girl reach- 
ed their destination in due time, and the leader 
—Pedro—sent up tothe lady of the house the 
letter dictated by Queredos, 

She was alone in her chamber when she re- 
ceived it. Her ally and lover craved a favor at 
her bands, while notifying her that he had done 
her a service which had resulted in a severe in- 
jury to himself. 

er escaped prisoner, the conjuring doctor; and 
Olivia was requested to detain her and guard 
against her Jeaving the house till such time as 
the chief could have a personal conference with 


er. 

“Send Pedro hither,” was her first order. 
“Stay; Paul is_ here still; he may suspect 
something. I will come down.” 

She had a conversation with Pedro, and inti- 
mated her wish that he should remain, as her 
own steward was absent. He readily agreed to 
do so, and sent the two other men back tu the 
chief’s house. 

Then the lady overwhelmed Pedro with 
questions, to very few of which could he give 
answers. He knew nothing of Dr. Merle. He 
had only beard that he was not at his own 
house, which had been unoccupied since the 
robbery. The young lady, his daughter, was 
traveling with a young gentleman, when her 
horse had taken fright and run away. The 
chief, he understood, fad saved her from death, 
and, as it was near nightfall, had taken her to 
his castle by the lake. The young man, whose 
name he did not know, had followed Queredos, 
bursting into the house violently, and had sud- 
denly fired on the chief, who had not expected 
any hostile encounter. He lay dangerously 
wounded, and had ordered the girl brought to 
her ladyship. 

“‘And where is this hot-headed young man?” 
asked Olivia. 

“He went off last night, and we had heard 
no more of him when we came away.” 

Pedro—as he had been instructed—took care 
to give the impression that the meeting of his 
master with the young lady was merely acci- 
dental, and his taking her home an act of gene- 
rous hospitality. 

“Very strange conduct, certainly,” was the 
comment. ‘‘It looks asif he thought the young 
lady a prisoner against her will, and had gone 
to summon a force to rescue her.” 

The man could not tell. His master was inno 
state tosay much. Pedro had merely received 
orders to bring the girl here. 

“Did any one know where she was sent?” 

‘Not a soul, my lady: and we were bound 
to secrecy.” 

** And you can depend on your men?” 

““They would be hacked in pieces, madam. 
before they would betray what the master had 
ordered them to keep hushed up.” 

“Very well. I will entertain the girl, as the 
chief wishes. You will remain in readiness to 
take a message to him, if I have occasion to 
send one.” 

She swept from the room, and went to the 
parlor, where Helen sat, in some trepidation 
ead to see what was going to become o 

er, 

Olivia entered, smiling and gracious; took 
her hand, and greeted ber as an old acquaint- 
ance. 

“You have not forgotten me—surely? I 
visited you at your father’s house but a few 
days since.” ‘ 

elen recognized her. ‘You are Mrs. Slo- 
man?” she said rape 

“* And your friend: hope you are willing to 
regard me assuch. What is the matter?” 

he girl burst into passionate tears. 

“ What ails you, child?” 

“Ob, madam, you know not how much I 
need a friend!” 

‘*Come, you must not give way to low spirits. 
You are anxious about your father, I suppose?” 

“T was on my way to him yesterday when— 
when I was seized by the robber and carried 


“Oh, you are mistaken; he wished to serve 
you: he saved you from being thrown when 
pour horse was running away: he took you 

ome because it was so late. You must not 
blame him; he is a friend of mine, and a very 
gocd fellow, though, as a foreigner, a little 
rough in his manners.” 

elen would have protested against this in- 
terpretation of the outrage perpetrated against 
her, but prudence checked her outspoken frank- 
ness. It might be better for ber to let it go so, 
and had not the dame, whose good offices had 
enabled Walter to escape, warned ber not to 

ak of what she had suffered, and particularly 
to be silent concerning her own agency? She 
sat, therefore, in embarrassed silence. . 

“Come, I see you are agitated; and now I 
Sener Pedro said you had taken no break- 

ast. 

Olivia touched a bell on the table, and when 
the servant came, ordered chocolate and bis- 
cuits at once, ° 

“You are to be my guest fora Gay: br two,” 
she said, blandly, ‘and I want you to recover 
your b and your strongth, By the way, 


The girl was the daughter of | 


| 
where did yousay your father was? Is he ai | 


home?” 

“No, madam; he is with friends. I do not 
know where théy live; but I was going to him 
yesterday. He has been very ill and out of his 
mind.” 

‘Out of his mind?” echoed the lady. 

‘*Yes, with the grief of losing me. It is a 
long, sad story, and I will not weary you with 
the particulars. My father had an assistant he 
relied on—an Indian half-breed—who was well 
educated, and so useful to him, that he trusted 
him in all things.” 

‘“Was he a young man, very short and’ thick- 
set—with a strange voice, in general deep and 
strong, but sometimes so soft and oily, you 
would think it came from a child’s throat?’ 

“That is the same, madam. You know him, 
then?” : 

“T have seen him. Well—go on.” 

“This treacherous man robbed my father. 
carried away his gold in his absence, and forged 
a note to me, saying my father had sent for 
me. It was alla cruel deception; and I should 
have been killed by him if I had not been res- 
eued. My poor father heard of my danger, and 
was seized with brain fever. He wandered in 
search of me, and was at last found by friends, 
and taken to their house. He was not able to 
come for me, so he sent, and I was on the road, 
as I have told you.” 

Helen had been but imperfectly informed of 
what had happened, as will be seen. 

“Then he is ill yet?” asked Mrs. Sloman, 

“* He is not able to travel yet.” 

“ And out of his mind?” 

“T am afraid so. They would not let me 
know as much as l wanted. But they say he is 


under good medical care.” 

Olivia was not sorry to hear he had been deli- 
rious. The facts of his abduction, and various 
matters involving herself, cofild be made to ap- 
pear as the phantasy of a diseased brain. She 
felt immensely relieved. As she turned again 
to Helen, she saw that she was weeping quietly. 

**Come, I will have none of this. 
stay with me if you like, till your father is 
strong enough to join you here. In these times 
it is dangerous for young girls to travel about 
the country with insufficient escorts. Come, 
now, let mesee you take some breakfast. You 
will be faint if you do not.” 

The tray brought in contained a tempting lit- 
tle repast of broiled birds, omelet, warm rolls, 
and butter, coff.e and chocolate. Helen obey- 
ed the hospitable bidding, and ate heartily, 
while her hostess talked fluently on many dif- 
ferent subjects. Then she uncovered a small 
harp, and asked the girl if she could play on it. 
Helen had never received instructions in music, 
but she was geen fond of it; and when 
Olivia played and sung, she listened as if 
moved to the very soul. She entreated the per- 
former for another and another song; and 
thanked her with such genuine emotion, that 
her own latent talent for the art was manifest. 

*“Now you must excuse me for some hours,” 
said the lady, rising from the instrument. “T 
have an invalid husband. My maid has been 
with him all the morning, but she can not fill 
my place.” 

The plan of sending Paul Sloman to a sea- 
coast retreat had not yet been put in practice. 

Olivia conducted her fair guest to her cham- 
ber. Helen was weary indeed; and the kind- 
ness shown her made her feel almost at home. 
She was glad toseek repose for a short time be- 
fore dinner, which she understood would be 
served at five o’clock. 

She slept peacefully, and was awakened by a 
tap at the door, which she rose to open. A 

irl a few years older than herself, came to ask 
if she could assist her in dressing. 

Helen asked ber to walk in, and expressed 
the pleasure she had in seeing one who was of 
her own sex and age, though she wanted no 
help. She was touched by a certain air of mel- 
ancholy about the young woman, and by her 
evident’ disinclination to conversation. ‘ Per- 
haps,” she thought, ‘she is far from home and 
friends like myself.” 

“Your name is Louise?’ she asked at length. 

“Ttis. I am in Mrs. Sloman’s service—just 
at present.” 

“She spoke of you; she said you were at- 
tending on a sick gentleman. Is he likely to 


die?” 
The girl started. ‘I hope not!” she exclaim- 
ed. ‘* Who said he would die?” 


“No one at all. But—youseemedsosad. I 
thought that might be the cause.” 

‘Oh, no! Mr. Sloman is better. 
will recover.” 

“T hope so too. It would be very hard for 
his wife if she were to lose him.” 

“You think so?” 

“Certainly. What should I do if I lost my 


I hope he 


' father?” she sighed, deeply. 


“You have a father?” a ked Louise. 

It was plain that she knew nothing of the 
young stranger’s adventures. Helen gave her 
a short history of all that had happened to her- 


self, pleased with the interest shown in looks ra- 
ther than in words, She was sure the girl had 


suffered in some way, aud her heart warmod to- 
ward her, 


You shall, 


| 


A bell was rung; and Louise hastily left the 
room to answer the call of her mistress, Not 
long afterward, the hostess herself appeared, 
all smiles and affability, and taking the arm of 
her young guest, led her down to dinner. 

There were covers for three; and Helen 
looked around in hopes that Louise would join 
them; but she did not appear. The dinner was 
excellent, and she partook of it with appetite, 
but refused wine. 

Olivia on the contrary, drank several glasses. 
When she had sent out the man who waited, 
she said: ‘‘ You see, my child, how lonely I 
have to be while my husband is soill. It will 
be a charity if you will stay with me several 
weeks,” 

“Tecan not do that, madam,” replied Helen. 
“T ought to leave to-morrow, to go my 
father.” 

‘“How can you? You do not know the way 
to his present abode?” 

“T would not dare to go alone. But the 
gentleman who came for me and was taking 
me to him, will soon find me, and then we must 
pursue our journey.” 

‘* Who is the gentleman?” 

“Mr. Walter Ormsley.” 

Olivia’s face darkened. It did not suit her 
plans that the girl should be under the protec- 
tion of any of that family. But she controlled 
the expression of her chagrin. 

“Do you know bim, madam?” Helen asked. 

“T have heard of him. But he is not a pro- 
per companion for you on a journey through a 
wild country. Your father must indeed have 
had his reason obscured, to send him for you.” 

** How so?” 

Olivia laughed. Helen did not like the sound 
of her merriment. 

“ How innocent you are, to be sure! So 
pretty a girl, traveling alone with a young man 
—why—my dear—it will make a sad talk! I 
could not let you go, under such auspices.” 

‘He was very kind,” murmured the girl, the 
tears welling in her eyes. 

‘Of course; I dare say. More than kind, I 
should imagine, by that blush, my dear.” 

The rude remark covered Helen with confu- 
sion; and she could not help feeling indignant 
too. Her hostess perceived the feeling she had 
caused, and covered it by rising from the table 
and leading the way back into the drawiug- 
room. There she pointed to a heap of illus- 
trated volumes on the center-table, with a 
portfolio of engravings, and bade the girl 
amuse herself during her absence, promising 
she should have some music by-and-by. 

Helen forgot her vexation in looking over 
these art treasures. It was long since she had 
seen any thing like them, and she so dearly 
loved pictures! She did not notice how time 
flew, nor hear any noises outside the house. 

The attendant brought in a large lamp when 
daylight failed; and seating herself by the ta- 
ble, vie girl continued her examination of the 
books. When the door opened and some one 
came in, she supposed it was her hostess, and 
did not look up. 

A tall man, of distinguished appearance, 
dressed in a gray traveling suit, had entered the 
room. 

He started violently when he saw the girl 
seated at the table. e stood gazing fixedly at 
her, his own face blanched, his lips parted, his 
hands partially upraised, as if wonderstruck 
and half recoiling at some unexpected appari- 
tion. He gazed, still motionless, till Helen, 
lifting her eyes, caught sight of him. 

She rose instantly from her seat in surprise 
and trepidation. 

The gentleman strode forward, and suddenly 
seized both her hands, grasping them with a 
force that terrified her. 

“TInethe name of Heaven, tell me who you 
are?” he exclaimed, passionately. 

There was a wildness in his tone that con- 
vinced the girl some madman had broken’ in 
upon her. She struggled to release her hands, 
with a scream of affright. 

‘*Pardon me! Alas! alas! I know not what I 
am doing!” cried the gentleman, clasping his 
forehead with both hands. ‘I crave atone 

Noone answered bim. Helen had fled from 
the room. She ran up-stairs swiftly and gained 
her own chamber, where she sunk down, un- 
nerved with terror. What new dangers had 
she to tremble at? 

Olivia entered the drawing-room the minute 
after the girl had leftit. She started with sur- 
prise at sight of the visitor; but the next in- 
rene she had sprung to meet him with eager 

elight. 

‘* Victor!” she exclaimed, joyously. ‘I had 
no thought of seeing you so soon.” 

“But Iam welcome no less, I hope?” he said. 

* A thousand times, welcome!” 

She looked as if she could have thrown her- 
self into his arms. But he only shook her 
hands cordially, and asked after Paul, while he 
drew a chair for her to the fire. 

Then he told her of business that had called 
him back much sooner than he had expected, 
and of the pleasure he felt in finding her well; 
he had _ called first to see her and bis good 


friend Paul, before proceeding on hig w: 
his brother's, P . sd nibin 


ee 


— 


_/ “Now tell me,” he concluded, “‘the name of 
this young lady—your guest.” 

“the young lady—” Olivia hesitated. 

“T saw her here—just now—as I came in. 
She was sitting at the table. The lamp-light 
fell full on her face. I was arises was 
paralyzed—I knew not what I was doing! I 
said something—as I took both her hands in a 
sudden impulse—that must have frightened 
her, for she vanished like a vision, just as you 
came in.” 

Olivia marked his sudden interest in his face; 
his deep emotion; and a keen jealousy awoke 
in the depths of her passionate soul, 

‘© Who is she?” he asked again, 

“You seem to have been suddenly captivat- 
ed!” she answered, with a ring of scorn in her 
voice. ‘ Do you think her so very beautiful?” 

“ Beautiful?’ he echoed. ‘‘There was more 
than beauty! But who is she?’ 

“Would you give the world to know?” 

“T might—I would give ten thousand worlds 
if it were as I thought at the first glance! But 
that could not be! I was a fool! I behaved 
like a fool, to frighten her. Tell me, Olivia, 
who she is?” 

Olivia was more and more offended, but she 
could not refuse to answer. 

“A poor girl, the daughter of a crazed doctor. 
sent here this morning by a friend who asked. 
shelter for her.” 

‘“What is her name? Whence did she come?” 

‘Her name is Miss Merle. Her father has 
been living a year or so in the country, and had 
some skill in ague prescriptions. he people 
take bim for a conjurer. Buf he was taken ill 
and the girl had no home.” 

“You are over-kind, Olivia!” said the gentle- 
man; then his muttered exclamation, ‘‘ Won- 
derful! wonderful!” reached the ears of the 
lady. She thought him suddenly infatuated by 
the charms of her young guest, and she hated 
her with a bitter hatred. 

“Will you send for her again, and heey 
me to her?” asked Victor Ormsley, at length. 
“‘T would take it as a special favor.” 

“Certainly.” And Olivia glided from the 
room, but presently returned. 

‘The young lady has retired to her room, 
and cannot come down this evening.” 

“*T may see her to-morrow, then?” 

“To-morrow morning—of course.” 

Ormsley was pacing the floor, in deep thought. 

“Tt is a sudden seizure,” muttered Olivia. 
“The girl shall not cross his path again,” 

Presently Victor Ormsley came near the fire, 
and entered into desultory conversation. Then 
he asked to be taken to see his friend Paul. 

“Stay,” he said, as he turned back from the 
door, and drew a small gold locket from his 
vest pocket. It was secured by a chain of black 
ribbon that went around his neck. He slipped 
it over his head and held out the trinket. 

“Put this in your friend’s—in the young 
lady’s hands,” he said, in a low, earnest voice. 
‘* Ask her if she has ever seen one like it. Per- 
haps I had better give it her myself to-morrow. 
Well—I will send it by you; she will think less 
strangely of it if you give it to her.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
ULRIC’S REAPPEARANCE, 

In the course of the same evening, Pedro, the 
Mexican retainer of Queredos, lounging over 
his supper in the kitchen, heard the bell at the 
outer gate, and took the lantern to go and un- 
doit. As he swung it open and the new-comer 
entered, he staggered back and let fall the lan- 
tern, with an exclamation of horror. He 
thought he saw a ghost. 

The figure ‘went swiftly past, but stopped at 
a few paces’ distance and turned full upon him. 

“Take up your light, friend, and come 
along,” said 9 familiar voice. ‘‘ What do you 
stare and shake so for? Lead the way into the 
kitchen, for I am as bungry as a wolf.” 

The man crossed himself and began muttering 
a prayer he had learned in Latin. 

‘Have done with that! You know me well 
enough! I've come back, you see, for the rest 
of those bars of silver.” 

Pedro tried to recover his composure. 

“And how—how—” he began. 

“How did I get out when the confounded 
boat upset? It was a sad accident for both of 
us—and you might bave been drowned, for you 
were loaded, too, though not quite so heavily as 
myself. You must have been careless, for such 
an accident to happen!” 

A wave of relief swept over Pedro’s conscious- 
ness. Then it might pass for an accident! 

“Well,” continued Ulric, *‘as I said, it wasa 
wonder you were not drowned. But I was not 
born, you see, for that sort of thing. It took 
me but a minute to get my coat and vest off in 
the water, and, presto, 1 shot up to the surface 
like a flying-fish! I could see nothing of you 
or the boat; so I concluded you had gone to 
the bottom and stayed there, and the boat had 
drifted away. I swam to shore,and madea 
raft and a rake out of some boughs and some 
twine in my pocket. With a long handle to 
the rake, anda stone festened to carry it down 
straight, you see, I could rake the bottom of the 
stream ag handy ag any ha 

J; you—” gasped Pedro, 
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*T could do p inig till daylight. Then I 
ventured out, to drag the river for your body.” 

“For my body?’ 

“It would not do to let such an honest fellow 
go without Christian burial—and be food for 
fishes—you know.” 

The man winced. He hardly knew if the 
half-breed was jesting or not. 

“Well—I did not find your body; good 
reason, as you had been fished up already. 
But I recovered my cast-off garments—the coat 
and vest. lt would have been cold traveling 
without them.” 

* And—and—the silver?” 

‘‘All safe—snug in the place where I had 
stowed it.” 

Pedro grew angry. He had counted on get- 
ting that plunder himself at some convenient 
time. 

‘*- You have brought it back?” he asked. 

“*T could not carry it on foot so far as I have 
come to-day.” 

“Then, where is it?’ 

“Tn a safe place. Will you trust me to trans- 
port the remainder?” 

The defiant look with which Ulric uttered 
these words convinced Pedro that he had fallen 
into dangerous hands, His Gipsy blood was 
up, and he could, with pleasure, have killed the 
fellow that moment. But he thought it best to 
dissemble. Pretending to understand him liter- 
ally, he put on an air of dogged stupidity, and 
led the way to the kitchen. 

Ulric followed him, and, when he came to the 
fire, pulled off his heavy overcoat, spreading 
out his hands, with a hum of contentment, be- 
fore the blazing logs. , 

The house servants had gone to bed. Pedro 
opened a cupboard, and sullenly placed on the 
table some cold meat and bread; then he drew a 
jug of cider, 

he half-breed fell to with a vigorous appe- 
tite, that showed he had suffered nothing from 
his involuntary bath. Pedro watched him with 
asullen ferocity, revolving evil thoughts in his 
mind. He had been ordered to put this fellow 
out of the way; he had a shrewd suspicion that 
he knew too much about the chief’s business, 
How would it. affect himself, when it became 
known that he had failed so miserably in his 
undertaking? Was there any way to remedy his 
shortcoming? 

The fellow, by his talk and bearing, appeared 
unsuspicious that there had been a plot to mur- 
der him; he attributed the upsetting of the 
boat to mere accident. He might again be 
trapped into danger; and this time he should 
not escape! 

When the half-breed had finished supper, he 
leaned back in his seat and yawned. He looked 
around, drowsily. 

“*Can’t I turn in there?’ he asked, 
the pile of skins in the corner. “ 
stirring early.” 

‘““ No—not there,” replied the outlaw. \ 

“Tt will not do to have you seen here; my 
lady took offense before, and she would raise 
the roof off if she heard of your having a lodg- 
ing on her premises. Come with me.” 

He led the way along a narrow passage on 
the ground floor, to a small room at the end of 
it, secured by an iron door, 

The chamber into which it opened was not 
large, and there was no window; but there was 
a clean mattress on trestles, and there wasa 
woolen covyerlet and chair, with one or two 
articles of feminine wear, showing that the 
room was occasionally occupied by one of the 
women. 

Ulric stepped in, and remarked that it would 
be close without a window. 

Pedro, without answer, laid hold of a round 
orojection in the center of the door, and moved 
it around till he drew it out. It was a wooden 
plug, which had evidently been inserted into 
the iron with the idea of withdrawing it when 
air was needed, He also presented a key to his 
guest, ee him that it belonged to the in- 
side of the lock, and would secure him from in- 
trusion. 

Ulric took the key, with thanks, fitted it in 
the lock, and, ‘bidding the other good-night, 
closed and locked the door. At the instant he 
did so, Pedro slid into its groove a bolt, which 
confined the door on the outside, This would 
prevent his prisoner from getting out. 

His next move was to take off his boots, and 
go to the lumber-room, walking so softly that 
his steps were quite noiseless. There stood a 
stove, of cast iron, rough in construction, but 
tight and strong. 

This he carried into the passage, and set 
down, with the same aaa gre about noise, 
against the door he had bolted. Then he 
fetched from the same receptacle a stout leather 
pipe, which, having extinguished his light, he 
carefully inserted in the hole in the door made 
by the withdrawal of the plug. The other end 
ot the pipe he made fast by fitting it intoa 
reund cavity in the top of the stove. The 
whole contrivance was a common one, bY which 
in those days householders managed to smoke 
and cure meat in any unused room that was se- 
cured against the escape of air. 

He next brought charcoal enough, in byoken 
pieces, to fill the stove; and, having made all 


inting to 
must be 
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these arrangements, went back into the kitchen. 
lighted the lamp again, filled his pipe, and set 
himself down to smoke till he should be assured 
that hisintended victim was wrapped in slum- 
ber. , Then he intended to light the charcoal in 
the stove, and suffer the fumes to be conveyed 
be Si the pipe into the small room behind it. 

He had been smoking and meditating half an 
hour, when the kitchen door was softly opened, 
and Louise came in carrying a wax candle 

She started at sight of Pedro, but looked 
pleased, for she had come to summon a servant 
togo in search of him. Her mistress wished to 
speak with him immediately. 

Olivia had been for some time pacing the 
floor of a room off the dining-room, endeavor- 
ing to calm her eperape: spirits. Her guest, 
Mr. Victor Ormsley, was with her husband. 

“* Give her this locket!’ ” she repeated, scorn- 
fully. ‘‘Send a present to her by my hand! 
Then to bethink himself that I might confiscate 
it! He will give it himself, when he sees her 
to-morrow! e is hard bit—this grave and 
quiet gentleman! But he shall not see her! I 
will take care of that!” 

She rung a bell impatiently. 

“Ts not Pedro coming?” ae said, to Louise, 
who answered the summons. 

“He is here, madam.” And as the servant 
girl vanished, Pedro entered, and at a sign from 
the lady, closed the door after him. 

Olivia stopped in her hasty walk and tooka 
seat. 

“IT wish to know, Pedro,” she said, fixing her 
eyes on him sternly, ‘‘ what your chief meant 
by sending that girl to me?” 

Pedro hesitated. 

“You need not be afraid to speak the truth. 
I had the letter; thatis all rubbish. Queredos 
never fancied she could be of any use to me, ° If 
her father knew she was here, he could compel 
me to give her up at any time. Tell me honest- 
ly, Pedro—how came she at your master’s 
house? I don’t believe in his saving her from 
— and all that bosh. Speak, man, can you 
not 

Pedro hesitatingly told the lady how they had 
first seen the young girl at the magistrate’s 
Ronee, and how Queredos had rode back to look 
at her. 

“ Another case of love at first sight,” mutter- 
ed Olivia. ‘‘The creature seems to have a gift 
that je Well—go on.” 

‘“ We had orders to follow them next day, and 
I was to fire on the young man.” 

“On what young man? 

“Young Walter Ormsley. 
fetch her.” 

‘““ Worse and worse! Do they know her, that 
family?” 

‘“*T know nothing certainly, madam. I only 
saw the young fellow with her, and heard that 
he was to escort her home. He was riding with 
her when we overtook them.” 

“ And you fired on him?” 

T did not hit him.” 


“By order of the chief. 

“ Well—well!” 

‘He turned back, as we bad counted on, and 
flew at me. I managed to keep him busy while 
the chief and two or three others rode round to 
intercept the lady’s horse. He had teken fright 
at the report, and was off at full sy eed.” 

“Ah—I see! That was the brave exploit; 
the girl was saved, and carried off. What be- 
came of the young man.” 

‘“‘ As soon as he saw her horse had run away 
with her, he left me, and turned to give chase. 
I tried to stop him, but I could not do much, as 
I had orders not to fire a second time.” 

* And he went on in pursuit?” 

“Yes, madam; but he did not overtake her. 
I followed at hisheels. The chief and his party 
were in the Castle when we came up,” 

‘““What was done then? Why do you not 
speak.” 


He had come to 


Pedro hung his head, The chief had ordered | 


Ncw as to what had happened the previous 
night. 

Olivia saw this. She drew a silken purse 
from her pocket and held it up. The gleam of 
gold could be seen through itsopen work, The 
man’s eyes gleamed; but he still held his peace. 

‘“You need not be afraid,” said the lady. 
“ Queredos shall never learn from me what you 
tell me.” 

Thus encouraged, the man disclosed every 
thing: Walter’s attempt at rescue, the wound 
he gave the chief; his imprisonment in the 
dungeon looking on the lake, and his escape 
during the night. 

“ How did he escape?” asked the lady. 

“Who can tell? It is the opinion of ali the 
men that he got out by sorcery.” 

Olivia laughed. 

““The windows were barred, and he had no 
instruments to work against them, Yet be 
forced them out, and swam the lake; and when 
aman went after him in a boat, he got urder 
it, upset the guard into the Jake, and went off 
with the boat himself. Only the devil—savine 
your presence—could have helped him to do it 
au. . 

“T can guess the rest, The chief expected a 
visit from the constables auring the dey, and 


sent the cirl tome for safekeeping til he ie 
well enough to take her to himeelt, 


i am very 


much si ba to him, for placing me and my 
house in danger, and bringing the authorities 
upon us, that his wench might be kept for him! 
I will pay you for this good turn, my amiable 
Queredos!” 

She resumed her agitated walk through the 
room. After a while she stopped suddenly in 
front of Pedro and looked at him. Her face 
MS Gee dark with passion and vengeful determina- 
tion, 

“Pedro,” she said, in a low, hoarse voice 
‘that girl shall not stay here! And she shall 
not go to David Ormsley’s.” 

The man looked questioningly in her face. 

“She might have stayed with Queredos and 
welcome, if he had found himself able to keep 
her. But she is in my way—and she must be 
removed! I will leave that business to you, 
but it must be done to-night.” 

“ Madam?’ said the man, again hesitating. 
He had no desire to have such work thrust 
upon him. But how to decline it he knew not. 

**Do you hear? You must take her away.” 

“ But whither?’ 

“What do I care whither? Back to the 
chief—or to the mountains—anywhere, out of 
ri sight. I don’t want to know any thing about 
t. 


“But I can not carry her off alone,” remon- 
strated the robber. 

“Don’t tell; me you can_ not! You had no 
business to bring her here. I say she shall not 
stay! There is one man who could have served 
me well at this time, and 1 owe it to your chief 
and you ”’—here she flashed an ominous look at 
Pedro—* that he is not here to do my bid- 


‘Who is he, my lady?” 

“You know well; the half-breed who offered 
himself as my servant. He disappeared rather 
mysteriously "—here she looked spitefully at 
Pedro—“ and as be went with you, I have my 
suspicions that you had some hand in his re- 
moval. You managed to deal with him alone— 
eh, Pedro? though you could not take away a 
girl! Suppose I send word to the Vigilantes to 
make search for the poor fellow?” 

The robber grew pale under her searching 
gaze; but it was with a different emotion from 
that she attributed to him. 

“Would you, my lady?’ at length he stam- 
mered, ‘‘ would you like to employ the half- 
breed? You said to Queredos—” 

‘No matter what 1 said; that is none of your 
business! Yes—I would employ the fellow if 
you could bring him to life again.” 

“T_T think it can be done, my lady.” 

“Ha, you are atraitor! You did not obey 
the chief's order, then?’ cried Olivia. 

“T saw him drown, my lady! But”—he 
whispered the rest—‘‘ what if I tell you he is 
here this very night?” 

‘* Here!” 

“Under this roof! I thought it was his ghost 
atthe gate. But he is safe, locked up in the 
basement chamber. And if you say you do not 
want him, I mean that he shall not escape me 
this time!” 

“Tam glad of it!” cried the lady. ‘“‘I do 
want him, and at once! Can you bring him to 
me directly?” 

“Tn five minutes.” 

“Go, then; and be secret about it. Let no 
one see him, on your life.” 

Pedro procured a light and hastened into 
the ground-floor passage. All was silent as 
death. There stood the stove before the door, 
the leathern pipe undisturbed. No one had 
lighted the charcoal, as he had feared for a mo- 
inent. He drew aside the stove. He shot back 
the bolt and tried to open the door. It was 
locked. 

He called on Ulrie—first in a whisper, then in 
a louder voice. There was no answer. 

“The fellow sleeps sound, curse him!” he ex- 
claimed. And he kicked violently against the 
door, calling to Ulric at intervals, 

He heard a slight cough behind him. 

Turning quickly, be saw a mg of keen eyes, 
gleaming under bushy locks, fixed on his 

ace. 

He caught up the light and lifted it to see the 
intruder. So startled was he to see the face of 
Ulric himself, that he let fall the candle, recoil- 
ing. several paces. 

he half-breed laughed a low, taunting laugh. 
“What is the matter?’ he asked. ‘‘For whom 


' do you take me?” 


* For the devil!” 

“You are mistaken. What do you want of 
me? You are going into my bedroom?” 

** How did you get out?’ gasped Pedro. 

“ Hasily—very easily.. I heard you draw the 
bolt, and as I have no fancy for sleeping with 
the door fastened upon me—I was bound to 
open it. A bit of wire from my pocket pushed 
U rough the hole, caught the burr of the bolt, 
and I pushed it back, walked out, and locked 
the door after me, I replaced the stove, which 
I suppose you put there for my accommodation 
in case it should be chilly. Thank you very 
much, honest Pedro,” 

Tue man could not tell whether his design 
had been fathomed or not.” 

“ Here is your key, I think I sball not want 


itagain, I prefer lodgings more open, aud with 


a back door. Now what do you want with 

‘My lady wishes to see you,” answered 
Pedro, sullenly. He led the way to the room 
where Olivia waited. 

She motioned Pedro to leave her presence. 
Ulric stood before her, with composed and 
humble mien. She began abruptly: 

‘*-You love Merle’s daughter?” 

He bowed low. 

“T can help you, if it is your purpose to 
marry her. She was sent to me yesterday ina 
mysterious manner. Ido not wish her to re- 
main here. Do you know where her father is 
now?” 

“*T do not know, lady.” 

“You must find out, and let me know. You 
are in my service, remember. I did not dismiss 
you, 

_ Again Ulric bowed. His eyes flashed with 


joy. 
.“T shall have work for you by-and-by, and | 


as an earnest of good will, I will place this 
young lady in your hands.” 

‘When, my lady?” 

“She must leave here early in the morning, 
and you can meet her on the way. See that 
yon door is closed; I will advise with you fur- 
ther. 

They continued in close conference for an 
hour longer. 


CHAPTER XXTII. 
HELEN’S DEPARTURE. 

HELEN was awakened from light slumbers by 
a ta; at her door. She arose and asked cautious- 
ly who was there. ~ 

‘‘ A friend,” was the reply, in a soft voice. 
“T have come to tell you something you ought 
to know at once.” 

The girl unlocked the door. 
closed and relocked it. 

By the faint light of a lamp turned low, 
Helen could see that her face was full of alarm. 
Louise threw her arms around her. 

‘* Poor child!” she exclaimed, tenderly. 

‘* What is the matter?” asked Helen. 

‘You must leave this place. You are in the 
midst of enemies.” 

‘You must be mistaken,” said Helen. ‘‘ The 
lady bas been so kind tome. No stranger could 
have been more kind,” 

‘*Oh, you do not know her! Even now she 
is plotting to put you in the hands of your ene- 
mies. 

“You terrify me! Who are my enemies? 
Where are they?” 

“T can tell you nothing more than that. I 
overheard the plot. 
up; to be forced into marrying some one—” 

Helen’s thoughts were of the robber chief. 

‘*'The dark man who sent me here?” she cried, 
in terror, clinging to Louise. 

“T think not. There is some one else. Itisa 
sudden plan. I think it is the half breed who 
was at your father’s—” 

‘*Oh, mercy! mercy!” cried Helen; ‘ not that 
villain, who would have murdered me! What 
have I done to displease Mrs. Sloman?” 

‘‘She is jealous of you. The gentleman who 
saw you tor a moment last evening was very 
anxious to see you again. Mrs. Sloman is in 
love with him; she is afraid of you.” 

“T will keep away from him; I will stay in 
my room.” 


Louise glided in, 


You are to be delivered | 


And the chief who sent you here—he is a | 


friend of Mrs. Sloman’s; they are linked in 


some undertaking. He might come for you at | 


any time! ‘You are not sate a moment here.” 
4 


What shall I do?” groaned the poor girl, in | 


agony. 

‘‘Leave here to-morrow early, and take me 
with you.” 

“* You, Louise?” 

“J want to go with you. Will you take 
me?” 

‘“Ah!” cried Helen, ‘Ihave no home! Ido 
not know where my father’s is! 
the way anywhere.” 


“T know the way to the place where your | 


father lived. If he is not there, we can go to 
the yillage—to ask counsel of Father Hamil.” 

“We can go to the magistrate’s—to Mr. 
Bond’s,” said Helen, eagerly. ‘‘ I did not know 
it was so near that we could walk.” 

“Tt is a long walk, but we can do it ina 
day.” 

‘But will Mrs. Sloman permit you to go, 
Louise?” 

“T shall not ask permission. 
could not leave the place, not knowing where 
to go, and allalone! But if you will take me 
with you, dear Miss Merle—” 

, ‘Call me Helen!” said the girl, sobbing. 

“Helen—I will serve you faithfully—I will 
do any thing for you.” 

‘““We will go together!” whispered Helen. 
“ Let us set out to-night.” 

““No—we should miss the way. But we can 
be ready. We will start before sunrise. Now 
you must lie down and try to sleep.” 

“‘T can not sleep. Do not go away, Louise.” 


“T will not till it is neay dawn. I have | 


packed up what things I want to take; I did 
that yesterday, I will put up some provisions, 


Ido not know | 


I shall leave 
her service. I have been miserable here, but I 


and will leave the house before any one is 
awake,” 

The two girls lay down, the arm of Louise 
thrown over her young companion. As the 
long hours passed, both sunk to sleep, but 
Louise was restless, and often started fitfully. 
As the gray dawn broke, she slipped quiet: 
down and stepped softly across the floor. Hel- 
en’s eyes opened, and she sturted up. 

‘Be quick,” Louise whispered. “I am go- 
ing for my bundle, and to find something to 
eat. I will come back directly.” 

‘Let me go with you; Iam afraid to be here 
alone.” 

‘“No, no; we may meet some one. We must 
be cautious. I will come back in a few minutes. 
Lie down and sleep if you can.” 

Helen sunk on her knees in silent prayer, as 
Louise left the room. 

It seemed long, but it really was not more 
than half an hour, before the girl returned. She 
looked pale as death. 

“Something has happened!” cried Helen, 
seizing her hand. 

‘‘There is a carriage in the rear yard. The 
man said he was sent for you.” 

“For me?” 

“Yes; and the servants are up, and the 
mistress. They seemed surprised at seeing me. 
I pretended I had been ill and was looking for 
medicine.” 

‘““Where am I to go?” asked Helen, in terror. 
“T will not go without youanywhere! That 
bay robber chief—can he have sent for 
me? 

‘“No—the man was a stranger—not Pedro, 
nor any of his associates. Come down; they 
will tell you. Iwas afraid to ask.” 

“Twill not! I will not stir from here!” al- 
most shrieked Helen, thoroughly alarmed. 
‘*Lock the door—hold it fast! n we not es- 
cape out of the window?” 

“Oh, no; there is no way! The servants 
would intercept us. What shall I do?” 

Louise wrung her hands, in bitter disappoint- 
ment, Helen continued to reiterate her deter- 
mination to go nowhere without her. 

‘“* Hush! ark!” exclaimed Louise. 

Steps were heard along the corridors, ap- 
proaching. There was a knock at the door. 

The two girls were silent, 

The knock was repeated. 

Louise ne to the door and asked who 
was there. The familiar voice of one of the 
servants answered. 

She opened the door. The man bowed to 
Miss Merle, and informed her that a carriage 
ie been sent for her from Mr. David Orms- 
ley’s. 

elen gave acry of joy, clasping her hands, 
What a relief to her fear! ites 

“Who is here with the carriage?” asked 
Louise, more cautious. 

‘“ No one, miss,” replied the man, “but the 
driver. But be said his young master, Walter, 
would join them after a few miles.’ He had 
cere somewhere on business,” 


dressed for her journey with Lo 
will go, too!” she added to the girl. 

“JT do not understand this!” sald Louise, 
doubtingly. “‘ ary. did not some one come here 
to fetch her—hber father, or some one?’ 

‘“Her father is ill,” the man said. 

“Oh, yes, he can not travel, my dear father!” 
cried Helen, wholly unsuspicious. ‘‘ We can 
not lose a moment in going to him. They are 
my friends. Come, Louise.” 

She took the girl’s arm and they followed the 


servant out of the room and down the stair- . 


| case. 
“My lady is in the dining-room,” said the 


man, respectfully. ‘‘She wishes you to take 
something, and will see you before you go,” 

Louise detained Helen, whispering to her: 

“T dare not meet her! Go you on. I will 
follow the carriage, or, I will go on before, and 
meet you outside the gates,” 

“You will be sure to come with me?’ whis- 
pered Helen. 

“T will! I will not stay here! But say nota 
word to Mrs. Sloman! I will join you after you 
have started.” 

Then she added, aloud: ; 

‘*Good-by, Miss Helen; I wish you a pleasant 
journey.” 

She turned back, and Helen went on to the 
dining-room. 

Her hostess was there, all smiles and suavity. 
She greeted the girl warmly, expressed her sor- 
row at parting from her so soon, and led her to 
the table, where a dainty, tempting little break- 
fast; was already set out. 

Olivia poured out a cup of rich mocha, and 
helped her guest with her own bands. As she 
listened, Helen’s fears and suspicions gradually 
passed away. What object could the woman 
have, she thought, in all this friendly attention, 
if she had contemplated betraying her? She 
thought Louise mistaken. Yet she was very 
glad to take leave. 

_Mrs. Sloman went out to see her in the car- 
riage, and with many kind invitations to repeat 
her visit, bade her adieu. It was a great sacri- 


fice, she said, to part from her; but she could 
understand her anxiety about her father, 
ft 
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The carriage was an open one, of different 
s'ructure from those in present use, and fitted 
for rough roads, A sort of canopy, upheld by 
slender wooden pillars, formed a_ protection 
from the sun and rain, and a leather curtain 
hung behind and over part of both sides. The 
driver sat on a seat in front. 

As the carriage passed out of the gates and 
down a long hill, Helen felt a sort of exbilara- 
tion, as if a weight had been removed from her 
spirits, She asked the driver questions, which 
he answered with dogged stupidity; yet she 
felt no uneasiness, for he might easily have 
heard nothing about her father. 

Suddenly she felt her apron touched from 
behind, and turning, caught a glimpse of Louise, 
who was clinging to the back part of the car- 
riage. Helen lifted the curtain, took from her 
the little bundle she carried, and held out her 
arms to help her in, 

The girl made a gesture enjoining caution, 
and when the horses were ascending a slope at 
a slower pace, sprung in lightly, climbing over 
the seat, and placing herself beside Helen. She 
linked her arm io that of her companion, and 
pave it a reassuring pressure. The whole had 

en accomplished without the driver’s knowl- 
edge, for he never once looked around. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE OLD WOMAN’S CABIN. 

THery went on at a tolerable pace for some 
hours. Then Louise opened a parcel containing 
some biscuits, sandwiches, etc., and both ate 
heartily. Hope had revived in their hearts. 

As the sun descended toward its setting, 
Helen asked repeatedly how near they were to 
Mr. Ormsley’s. She was anxious to arrive be- 
fore dark. 

They had entered a thick wood, and the road 
was heavy and full of mud-holes. More than 
once they came near an overturn, and the man 
lashed his horses and swore at them frightfully. 
The girls held each other’s hands, trembling 
with fear again. 

Something snapped as the wheels ran over the 
twisted root of a treein the path. The driver 
laid down the reins, alighted, and carefully ex- 
amined the wagon. Then he turned tospeak to 
Helen, evincing no surprise at seeing that she 
had a companion. Louise had drawn a thick 
vail over her face. 

‘The axle’s broke, miss,” he said, stupidly. 

Helen did not understand him, 

“Yowll have to get out till I get it spliced, 
Tm afraid. The wagon can’t go on as it is. ve 
a rope under the seat.” 

Helen and Louise got out and stood on the 
ground. 

“T hope it will not detain us long,” Helen 
said, anxiously. 

‘**Can’t say, I’m sure,” replied the man, draw- 
ing out the rope, and stooping to look under the 
wagon. 

Louise asked if there was a house near. 

He could not tell. 

“How far are we now from Mr. Ormsley’s!” 
Helen asked. 

‘Nigh upon five miles.” 

‘Tt is very strange,” she whispered to Louise, 
“that Walter did not join us,” 

“T do not like the looks of it at all,” said 
Louise. 

“If you’re cold, you might walk on a bit— 
till you come out of the woods,” said the man. 
‘*T can overtake you when I get this mended— 
Saar you'll have to walk, anyhow, the road isso 
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“A good idea!” exclaimed Helen. ‘‘ What 
road must we take?” 

“This ere, miss; you can not go wrong.” 

“Very well; we will wait for you when we 
get out of the woods. 

The girls went on, walking fast to keep them- 
selves warm. The wood was thick, and the 
light came only at intervals between the boughs 
that overshadowed the path. 1t would soon be 
dark in the forest. 

Louise caught the arm of her friend as they 
heard a cry behind them; then a noise as of a 
scuffle, and voices as if in altercation. 

‘Some one has attacked the driver!” she cried, 
pale as death. ‘Robbers, perhaps!” 

“ Quick!” exclaimed Helen. ‘‘We must run 
fast or they will see us!” 

‘“* Hush!’ 

The carriage was driving away! They could 
not mistake the sound of the wheels. 

Yes! They could see it distinctly ; the man on 
the driver’s seat, whipping up the horses; and 
in the direction away from them—the road over 
which they had moe ec pati 

“They have frightened him off!” cried Helen, 
“ond will search for us! Run, run, Louise!” 

They ran; but heavy footsteps were presently 
heard behind them. They redoubled their speed; 
but the pursuer gained on them rapidly. There 
was no chance of escape! 

Louise’s arm was clutched, and both the girls 
were thus brought to astand. Helen turned to 
face their enemy. It was the one she had dread- 
ed—the terrible half-breed! 

Shriek after shriek burst from her lips, Louise 
joining her voice, and calling for the driver, 

‘* You need not spend your breath that way,” 
said Ulric, tauntingly. ‘‘ Your coachman will 
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not Las you. He has done the business he came 
about. 

‘“You can not mean,” Louise cried, ‘ that he 
meant to leave us here alone?’ 

‘*He meant just that; atleast, not alone, for 
he knew that I was here to take charge of you.” 

‘And the lady?” gasped Helen, as a fearful 
suspicion came to her. 

“The lady was knowing to all; the man act- 
ed by her orders.” 

* And brought us here to betray us?” 

“To deliver you into my hands—yes. She 
knew you were safe enough with me.” 

*Oh, Louise!” cried Helen, ‘can there be 
such perfidy? such wickedness?” 

‘*T was afraid of ber from the beginning,” 
sobbed Louise. Helen’s clasped hands and lifted 
eyes were her comment, 

‘* What shall we do?” she wailed. ‘‘Oh, Ulric 
be merciful! It is but a little way now, from 
the place where we were going. Take us there, 
and you shall be richly rewarded.” 

“ You are mistaken in one thing, Miss Helen. 
The man lied when he said you were near Da- 
vid Ormsley’s. You have not been brought in 
cet direction atall. The place is full forty miles 

ff. 

‘Helen clung to Louise in utter despair. 

“We must get him to befriend us,” Louise 
said; and turning to Ulric, she entreated his 
help with promises of a liberal reward. 

“On one condition only,” replied the half- 
breed, addressing Helen, ‘‘ I will be your friend; 
it is that you marry me at the first settlement 
we come to. Will you do this?” 

The shuddering horror in Helen’s face was an- 
swer enough. 

‘You can not escape me this time. You had 
better submit quietly. If you consent, I will 
procure acarriage and take you both where 
you wish to go, early in the morning, if you 
wish, Will you consent?” 

““T will die first!” exclaimed Helen, ‘‘asI told 
you before. You may kill me here.” 

‘*-You shall not die, pretty one; but you shall 
be my wife! If you will not go on quietly and 
do as { choose, I will force you to go.” 

‘That you shall not !” cried Louise. 

“Oh, you will interfere, will you?” 

The half-breed drew a rope from his pocket; 
the very rope, as the girls noticed, which had 
been taken from under the wagon seat. 

“ Come, my girl. It was no part of the plot 
that you should be of the party.” He took hold 
of her arms and slipped the rope through them. 

‘What do you mean?” she cried, struggling 
with him, and feebly aided by Helen. 

“T mean to tie you fast to yonder tree, Let 
go, Miss Helen; I can manage her best alone.” 

He dragged the girl to a large tree, the lateral 
boughs of which stretched across the path like 
aroof. Holding one of her arms in a grip of 
iron, he was bag the rope about her. 

“You need not fear that you will be here 
long. As soon as I have tied you fast, I shall 
set fire to one end of the rope; in an hour it will 
be burned all the way up, and you can break 
your bonds. In that hour I shall be safe with 
my lady-love, and far away. Put down your 
arms, wench; don’t you see how useless it is to 
fight against me?” 

uise drew quickly from her bosom a slen- 
der stiletto. The bright steel gleamed an in- 
stant, and the next she had buried it deep in 
Ulric’s shoulder. His hold of ber relaxed, the 
blood spouted forth; he staggered back and fell 
to the ground, 

Louise cast off the rope, caught Helen’s hand, 
and hurried her away. They ran—they flew, 
for life was on their speed. either had breath 
to say a word, 

They fled along the path, but soon turned from 
it, following a lightening in the woods, end anx- 
ious to elude pursuit by leaving no track. They 
ran along a bright mountain stream: they 
turned from it, still flying, till, utterly exhaust- 
ed, both sunk to the ground. « 

“Did you kill him?’ whispered Helen, as soon 
as she had breath to speak. 

““No—but I gave bim a dig in the shoulder 
that will give him some trouble, and us a few 
minutes of time,” answered Louise. ‘He will 
be after us presently. We must not stay here.” 

They rose and resumed their flight. 

It seemed to Helen an hour that they had 
been running, end she had no idea of their 
whereabouts, But they were nearly through 
the woods. Louise encouraged her and drew 
her along. Once they got into the hollow of a 
large tree, and rested there; but they dared not 
linger, fearing, above all things, being compell- 
ed to spend the night in the forest. 

The dusk had fallen when they reached the 
open glade; but they could not see any one in 
pursuit, and pressed on. Helen was ready to 
sink from exhaustion when a low cry of glad- 
ness from Louise revived her. She was pointing 
to a light curl of smoke at some distance. 

‘There is smoke! There must be a house!” 
sho whispered. ‘ Don’tstop, Helen; we shall be 
safe directly.” 

They fled on in silence. 

Presently they sawa light. It wasa welcome 
beacon to the frightened wanderers. 

The light was from the window of a log-cab- 
in, A low fence ran around a narrow strip of 
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Da behind it. Upon this a small figure was 

eaning, a girl about ten ge of age. She 
looked quite composedly at the two young girls 
who came running toward her, their arms twin- 
ed round each other, 

‘* Do you live in this house?” Louise asked. 

The little girl slid from the fence, ran across 
the garden, and burst into the cabin to give the 
alarm. Ina few minutes she came out again, 
behind an old woman, who crossed the garden 
with slow steps, looking suspiciously at the in- 
truders. 

Louise was supporting Helen, whose strength 
had nearly left ber. 

“For mercy’s sake,” she cried to the old wo- 
man, ‘‘help this young lady, and let us both 
come in to your fire,” 

“Who are you, and what do you want?’ ask- 
ed the dame. y 

“We want help—shelter—every thing!” ex- 
claimed Louise. ‘ Let us come in and I will ex- 
plain all about it.” 

Tt was easy to be seen that the poor fugitives 
were in an unhappy state. The old woman 
anage a little gate, and taking Helen’s arm, led 
them in, and into the cabin. It contained but 
two rooms, and was scantily furnished, but neat- 
ness reigned everywhere, A good fire blazed in 
the kitchen, and the wanderers were soon seated 
before this, feeling safe at last, and thankful for 
their deliverance. 

Helen did not faint; she revived presently, 
and after heartfelt ejaculations of praise for the 
relief from her terrors, turned to the dame and 
thanked her for her timely aid. 

There was no mistaking the refinement and 
race of a true gentlewoman. The dame ac- 
nowledged it at once. 

‘Don’t try to talk now,” she said, kindly. 

“Take your rest, while I get you a cup of tea,” 


CHAPTER XXV. 
THE CRISIS IN PAUL’S ILLNESS. 

Otrvi1a had more than one reason for wishin, 
to be rid of her unwelcome guest. She did no! 
wish to be implicated in the doings of Queredos, 
when, as he frequently did, he set at naught the 
restraints of law, and the order maintained in 
civilized communities. Such an outrage as the 
kidnapping of a young lady could not long es- 
cape punishment; and the girl’s lover, armed 
with the help of the authorities, was already on 
the track. It could scarcely happen that he 
would fail to trace her. 

It will be seen afterward that her suppositions 
were entirely correct. When young Ormsley 
did come to her house, he was received by Mrs, 
Sloman with cordiality, and every facility was 
offered to assist his search, Mrs, Sloman ex- 
pressing her regret that any one should have 
thought of sending to her house a young lad 
stolen from her friends. Miss Merle, she said, 
had come willingly, and had beer welcomed as 
a guest; had remained but one night, and then 
had departed in a carriage sent for her by the 
friends she wished to join. Olivia added that 
her own maid had accompanied her. ; 

She had discovered Louise’s flight, and made 
a virtue of necessity by representing that she 
had gone with Helen by her wish. 

She invited Walter to examine the house; to 
visit her husband’s sick-room; sent a servant to 
direct him to the road taken by the departin 
carriage, and was so warm in the expression 0: 
her good wishes, that their sincerity was not in 
the least questioned. 

In getting rid of Helen, she had also removed 
a fancied rival from her path, In her glowing 
anticipations of the future, when her great 
scheme should unfold, and she should teke the 
place in society she meant to claim—to reign as 
& queen over possessions extensive enough for a 
monarch, one idea had been ever prominent— 
the association with her of the man she loved 
with all the love her warped nature had to give. 
It could not be long, she reasoned, before she 
would be free; and Victor Ormsley sbould be- 
come her husband. Yet, here he was—sudden- 
ly smitten by the doll’s face of a woman youn- 
ger than herself, and devoured with eagerness to 
see her again. No—he should not see her again! 
He should never see her! 

Tt was characteristic of the woman’s impetu- 
osity to hurl an obstacle from her path the mo- 
ment she discovered it; and so she had done in 
this instance. Victor had admired the girl to 
the verge of falling in love with her: be should 
not meet her at his mother’s where he might 
have begun to woo and win her, Ulric had 
taken all trouble in the matter off her bands, 

It was with a fierce joy she saw the girl de- 
part, and turned back into the house, She bad 
dressed herself that, morning with special care, 
and the color called up by the varied emotions 
she bad experienced, added to her beauty. She 
seated herself, and allowed the servant to bring 
her a cup of coffee and some breakfast; but she 
ate and drank with wandering attention, for 
her thoughts were elsewhere. Then she ordered 
some one to summon Louise, and relapsed into 
reverie. 

‘““Why does not Louise come? Where is she?” 
she demanded of the servant, who had twice ap. 
peared before her without gaining her yotice, 

*T cannot find Louise, madam,” 

“She's loitering in bed, Send for her,” 
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That was speedily done, and word was 
brought that the maid was not in her chamber; 
that her bed had not been occupied. 

It did not occur to her mistress that the maid 
had gone with Helen, till one of the men came 
in and reported that she had been seen carrying 
a parcel, walking along the road shortly before 
the carriage started. Then Olivia saw her 
whole plan. Vexed as she was to lose the faith- 
ful services of the French girl, she was not 
sorry that one who evidently suspected some of 
her proceedings, should no longer have the op- 
portunity of watching them. ‘Bo it was rather 
with a feeling of relief than of chagrin, that she 
gave orders to another of theservants to attend 
upon the master, and went herself to her own 
room. 

Near to this was the guest chamber, where 
Victor Ormsley had slept. Olivia glided to the 


door and listened intently. Then she softly | 


the knob of the door, opened it, and en- 
ered, 

Her guest lay on the bed, but had evidently 
passed a restless night, from the appearance of 
the bedclothes. 


the masses of dark-brown hair, were as well 
marked as when he was dressed and in conver- 
sation. The woman was moved as she gazed, 
and her face expressed her feelings. 

He was the only man she had ever loved; and 
she intended he should be her own. He should 
neither now, nor at any future time, escape 
her toils. 
risk; to commit any crime; but she would ra- 
ther kill him than to suffer him to love another. 

While she gazed at him, his eyes opened and 
were fixed on her face. With a bright smile, 
and in tones of tender solicitude, Olivia came 
close to the bed, and inquired after his health. 

“T had a strange night,” he answered. 
“Something I ate or drank at supper must have 
produced an ill effect.” 

“How is it possible?’ asked Olivia. ‘You 
ate scarce any thing.” 

‘But I drank two or three glasses of wine.” 

“That could have done you no harm.” 

‘*So I should think; but the effect was singu- 
lar. At first, my head became light and full 
of strange fancies; then a stupor came over me. 


In the first stage I had bad dreams, and was | 


restless; now I feel as if I had been prostrated 
by a fever.” 

* You must not get up; I will bring you some 
breakfast here.” 

“Tam afraid I shall have to tax you; for I 
feel strangely weak. Some coffee will revive 
me, no doubt.” 

‘You shall have it directly.” 

“Olivia!” he called, as she was turning away. 
She came back to him, smiling. 

“ You gave the locket to the young girl, as I 
directed?” 


“Of course—that is—not yet—” she faltered; | 
and Ormsley noticed that a shadow swept | 
| coffee? How did he stand in her way! 
“*T must see her—and know if she recognizes | 


across her face. 


the picture.” 

“You must take some breakfast, I will not 
have you raving about young girls in a famish- 
ed condition!” said Olivia, playfully, though 
the terocious gleam in her eyes was not unno- 
ticed by her guest. 

“Curious enough,” he continued, ‘‘ the face 
of that lovely girl pursued me in dreams last 
night. It seemed that I was on the point of 
finding through her the treasure I have so long 
sought in vain. Perhaps isisso!” Half rising 


in bed, he leaned his head on his hand, in grave | 


thought. 

Olivia glided from the room. 
into the corridor, she turned back for an in- 
stant. She did not remember that her face was 
reflected from where she stood, in an oval mir- 
ror that hung in Ormsley’s room on the wall 
opposite the head of his bed. He caught the 
’ reflection, and was startled. The vengeful pas- 
sion of a fiend gleamed in those beautiful fea- 
tures! 


The revelation was instantaneous, and pene- | 
In an instant | 


trated his soul like lightning. 
conviction flashed across his brain, and he saw 
his hostess in her real character. 


“Bless my soul!” he exclaimed, springing | 


up, and clasping his forehead with both hands. 
“And this strange torpor—what does it all 
mean?” 
He 
bathed his head and face copiously. Then he 
flung open the window, and let the cold, fresh 
air blow in, having thrown over his shoulders 
a dressing-gown that hung upon a chair in readi- 
ness for his use. 
shake off the stu 
ered him on his first awakening. 
He heard footsteps, light and slow, ascending 
the stairs. Hastily h 
threw himself on the bed. 


His door stood wide open, and he watched the | 


figure of his hostess, as she came near, carrying 
a tray with his breakfast. She stopped 
ment to listen, and set down the tray. All was 
hushed as if in midnight slumber, 


Then Victor Ovmaaley watching the reflection | 


in the glass, saw the lady take a smal) glass vial 
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e lay quiet now, and Olivia | 
stood looking at him steadfastly. The grand | 
outline of his features, the ruddy complexion, | 


For him she was ready to accept any | 


As she passed | 


ured out some water in a basin and | 


In a few minutes he began to | 
r that had nearly overpow- | 


e closed the window and | 


a mo-. 


from her bosom, and take out the tiny stopper. 
She held a spoon in one hand, and deliberately 
poured into it some drops from the vial. 

The guest lifted his head so as to follow the 
motions of her hand, and saw the spoon lowered 
into the delicate coffee-pot of china; the lid of 
which was then replaced, 

He lay down again quietly, and listened to 
the rustling of drapery as Olivia entered his 
chamber. She placed the tray on the stand be- 
side his bed. 

“See, Victor—I bave brought you such anice 
breakfast! Broiled quails on toast, new-laid 
eggs—cream as rich as gold, and the finest of 
mocha, Willyou take it now?” 

Ormsley thanked her, languidly, and said he 
had no appetite, but would drink the coffee. 
She poured it from the china pot into a gold- 
bordered cup, and. added cream and sugar. 

“ Thanks, fair lady. Now I will relieve you 
of further attendance, I will come down to you 
in the parlor as soon as I havespoken with Paul. 
Don’t let me detain you.” 

He took the white hand that had been busied 
about his breakfast, and touched it with his 
lips. 

cc You take as much care of me asif I were 
an invalid,” he said. 

‘And why not, Victor? Your health is too 
precious not to be tenderly cared for,” she an- 
swered, looking full in his face with her large 
dark eyes. There was a strange softness in 
them, and the man felt bewildered as he met 
the fascinating gaze. 

‘““What does she mean to do with me?’ he 
asked himself. 

‘*T will leave you now,” Olivia went on. “TI 
shall wait for you down-stairs. Do not stay 
=> long with Paul. He is not quite so well to- 

lay. 

She went away, and Ormsley heard her de- 
scending the stairs. Hastily he arose and dress- 
ed himself, no longer wondering at the weakness 


| he still felt in bis limbs. 


“She had drugged the wine last night,” he 
muttered. ‘*‘ What did it mean? She has no ob- 
ject in wanting to get rid of me. This must be 
looked into, and without loss of time!” 

When he had finished dressing, he made such 
havoc in the dainty breakfast as would make 
it appear that he had eaten; though he tasted 
nothing but the boiled eggs. Then he took the 
full cup of coffee in his band, and went into one 
of the rooms opening on the corridor, which he 
knew to be the one occupied by his friend, Slo- 
man. 

The invalid lay asleep on bis bed. Victor 
Ormsley did not disturb him. He only took a 
moderately-sized empty vial from the bureau, 


| which was covered with bottles, cups, ete., and 


returned to hisown chamber. Here he carefully 
emptied into the vial the coffee out cf his cup, 
corked it tight, and put it in his vest-pocket, 
setting down the cup on the tray. 

The. conduct of Olivia was a puzzle to him. 
With what object had she drugged the wine and 
She had 
seemed to care more for him, indeed, than was 
consistent with her duty as a wife. Had she 
suddenly become incensed at his indifference? 
or was she jealous? The last idea brought to 
his memory the fair face of the young girl he 
had seen. What bad been done with her? 

The discovery of Clivia’s character had torn 
the vail from many things Ormsley now re- 
membered; and he saw a plain duty before him. 
His friend must first be cared for. 

He went back quickly into Paul’s room. He 
was still sleeping, ond as he bent over him, Vic- 
tor was grieved to see how thin and haggard he 
had grown within a few weeks. One after an- 
other he then took up the vials on his table, 
emptied them and filled them with water. Not 
a mixture did he leave; nor a morsel of food; tea, 
gruel, wine—all was thrown out. He resolved 
from this hour to take charge of his friend, and 
save his life, if it were not too late. 

Sloman opened his eyes heavily, while Orms- 
ley was busy in throwing out the things that 
stood on his table. 

‘* What are you about, old fellow?’ he asked, 
dreamily, as he watched him. 

‘These are not fresh! I am disposing of them. 
Lie still: I am coming to you.” 

He sat down and felt the sick man’s pulse; 
examined his tongue, and laid his hand on his 
forehead. 

“The same—the same symptoms,” he mut- 
tered. ‘‘ What is to be done?” 

He drew out bis watch and counted the pulsa- 
tions.* Paul bad sunk into a lethargic slumber, 

He did not hear approaching footsteps: they 
were as stealthy as those of a leopardess, Olivia 
was close beside him, ere he was aware of her 
presence. 

She looked at her husband, and Jaid her 
white, jewel«d hand on Victor’s, as it rested on 
the silken quilt. 

“Paul is better,” she whispered. ‘‘he has 
rand restless: this quiet sleep will restore 

im.” 

‘Has he taken any thing this morning?” ask- 
ed Ormsley. 

“Only a little coffee and some gruel,” the 
ay answered, ‘ Come, you are not, yourself, 
well onough to stay here, I will sit by him.” 
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“No, madam,” was tbe reply in a tone which, 
low as it was, startled her into absolute terror, 
““T donot mean to Jeave him. I will trouble 
you to send for Dr. Conners. 1 will remain here 
till he comes.” 

White as death grew the woman’s face. 

“Dr. Conners?” she repeated, faintly. “He 
has never seen him at all.” 

: ¥ So much the better. We need a fresh hand 
ere, 

“You,do not think him worse?” 

‘* Will you please lose no time?” He drewa 
card from his pocket, and wrote a few words 
with a pencil. ‘‘ Will you send for some one, 
Mrs. Sloman, who can take this?” 

“Certainly.” She touched a bell. ‘ But— 
you are surely alarmed without reason.” 

‘We shall see when the doctor comes.” 

“Tam familiar with Paul’s symptoms, and 
I assure you he is no worse hia he was yester- 
day: than he has been for weeks.” 

“Perhaps not; but I see symptoms that need 
immediate attention.” 

He rose, took both Olivia’s hands, and drew 
her away from the bed, holding her fast, while 
he looked, almost sternly, full into her eyes. 
Hers fell before his gaze, and a color swept 
over her pale cheeks. 

“You must trust me, Olivia,” he said, kindly, 
but emphatically. 

The servant appeared in answer to the sum- 
mons. Ormsley gave him the card, with direc- 
tions where to find Dr. Conners—and he went 
out. Ormsley turned to his hostess. 

“T have assumed the office of nurse here,” 
said he, ‘‘ with Paul’s assent; and I mean to 
stay here till he is better. Will you permit 
me? 

A great wave of relief swept over the wo- 
man’s soul. Her face brightened. 

“Permit you to stay?’ she repeated. ‘I 
shall be so thankful. You ought to know, 
Ae how glad I am always to have you 
nere!’ 

‘* Can she have drugged me to keep me?” he 
mentally asked. ‘She is a puzzle to me.” 

“But if I stay, madam, you must let me have 
my own way in all things.” 

**-You shall, indeed.” 

“T bave sent for an assistant. 
under my sole directions.” 

“T leave every thing to you.” 

There was no mistaking her sincerity. 

“‘T must be a despot in this room; and I will 
begin at once. I wish to prepare something 
for the invalid. May I go to the kitchen?” 

‘Some of the servants will obey your orders. 
You must not fatigue yourself.” 

“Never mind me. But I cannot have you 
fatigued, my fair hostess. If you will send me 
Louise, I will allow her to remain here while I 
go below.” 

“Louise is not here. 
morning.” 

‘Went away—whither?” 

“The young lady you inquired about last 
evening was sent for by her friends very early, 
and I could not permit her to travel alone. 
Louise went with her.” 

‘She is gone, then!” 

The tone of disappointment showed that he 
meant not the maid, but the young lady. 
ee heart throbbed with a surge of tri- 
umph, 

oy was so sorry to part with her,” she said, 
looking on the floor. ‘And that [ had no op- 
portunity to give her your little present.” She 
drew the locket from her pocket and handed it 
to Ormsley. 

““You are mistaken,” he said, as he received 
it. ‘*I did not send it asa present; that would 
have been taking an unwarrantable liberty. I 
merely wished—but no matter. At what time 
Gid Miss Merle leave you?” 

F % Soon after sunrise, She took an early break- 
ast. 

** And Louise accompanied her. Do you know 
where they have gone?” 

“The driver of the carriage sent for her said 
he was to take her to her father, who was ill. 
Now, in what can I serve you?” 

“Nothing,” replied Ormsley, musing. ‘ Yes 
—in que thing, Olivia.” 

“*T will do any thing, if you will always call 
me Olivia.” 

‘‘Then 1 will test you. Give me up the key 
of this chamber, and allow no one to enter ex- 
cept by my permission.” 

“Twill; you do not object to my presence, I 
suppose?” 

‘“To yours more than any one else’s.” 

** Why so?” 

“T bave seen the injury gears toan invalid 
from the mere presence of one who absorbs his 
vitality by superior strength of constitution. 
Paul is suffering from scmething of this.” 

Olivia laughed. ‘And you think you would 
be a safer attendant than myself, when you are 
twice as robust?” 

“The peculiar effect I speak of is not always 
the consequence of vigor in the nurse, real or 
apparent. 

‘It must be a very peculiar effect,” with an- 
other rippling langh. 

‘At any rate, J have faith in it; and you 
have promised to indulge me,” 
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**Oh, you shall have your own way. I must 
go, then, at once?” 

‘At once, and I will be autocrat here and in 
the kitchen.” 

“May I not give Paul his drops before I go? 
It is time for them!” 

She took up one of the vials, half-filled with 
colorless liquid; it had been tampered with by 
the guest and self-constituted nurse. 

* Yes—you may give him what you like— 
this once.” 

She dropped some of the liquid in a table- 
spoon, added a little water, and, lifting the sick 
man’s head on her arm, administered it. He 
swallowed what was given him, sighed deeply, 
and relapsed into slumber. 

Then the fair, false wife gave her hand, as in 
adieu, to Ormsley, with a meaning smile, and, 
bidding him call her when he was tired, left the 
room. She smiled to herself as she passed into 
her own chamber; for she had no suspicion 
that Ormsley knew aught she did not mean him 
to know; and she felt sure of the operation of 
the powerful sedative she had mixed in his cof- 
fee. She was light-hearted in the reflection 
that he would stay under her roof, and ‘that 
the young girl he had fancied was removed out 
of her way. [t was with a song in her spirit 
that she went into her own apartment. 

Ormsley had closed and bolted the door be- 
tween the two rooms, thus isolating the sick 
man. When he descended to the kitchen he 
locked the other door and put the key in his 
pocket. 

He ordered one of the servants to bring him 
milk fresh from the cow, and he chose to super- 
intend the milking. Then a dozen or so of 
fresh eggs, a spirit lamp, and some biscuits, 
which he took himself from the bottom of the 
cask, These he had taken to the sick room. 
He drew a small flask of brandy from his over- 
coat pocket, and prepared some mild milk- 
punch, of which he drank freely himself, 
making a meal of the biscuits and a couple of 
eggs boiled over the lamp.- He aroused the sick 
man with some difficulty, and persuaded him to 
take some of the same nourishment. Then he 
sat down to watch the symptoms of his friend, 
and see that no one came into the room. 

It was several hours before the doctor came. 
The assistant, word was brought, would follow 
him. The fair hostess herself announced the 
physician. 

Ormsley welcomed him, but would not per- 
mit the lady to remain in the room. 

‘You must do as you promised,” he said; 
and his playful tone, and the smile in his eyes, 
quite reassured her. She even ventured to 
whisper a request that he would come down to 
dinner. She was so lonely, she pleaded. Her 
guest’s refusal was so gently, so kindly worded, 
that she could find no fault with him. 

**Now, Conners,” he said, as he locked the 
door, and returned to the bedside, ‘I have 
something for you to examine here.” 

And he drew from his pocket the vial with 
the coffee brought for his own breakfast. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE OLD WITCH’S LAIR, 

THE old woman of the log cabin busied her- 
self in setting out a comfortable meal for her 
tired guests, and had the satisfaction of seein 
them eat and seem refreshed. She then spr 
thick comforters on a mattress of straw in one 
ak le? ard the bed she occupied with her 
grandchild. She would have had the girls re- 
tire as soon as ae was over; but Helen beg- 

ed Louise to tell her all that had happened. 

he must know the perilsthat surrounded them. 
Many expressions of earnest sympathy inter- 
rupted the narrative. Atits close, Helen asked, 
anxiously: 

“Do you think we can be safe here?” 

“TI should think so,” was the hesitating an- 
swer. ‘*The man who attacked you was 
wounded; he could not follow you.” 

“T am not sure of that,” said Louise. “I 
struck as deep as I could, but I’m sure he was 
not much hurt; still, he was losing blood, and 
would have to bind up the wound before be 
could come after us.” 

“When he does come,” added Helen, with a 
shudder, ‘‘he will be more fierce than ever, for 
he will want to be revenged.” 

““Very true; but Ido not see what he can do 
against so many of us, even if he finds out you 
a here.” ; ‘: 

he poor girl was ready to shriek as the pos- 
sibility was suggested. “‘Have you neighioces 
near?” she asked, trembling. 

“Old Milo, the herdsman, and his wife and 
son, live at the bottom of the hill. But the 
youngster is off with his team just now.” 

“ And the others will help us in case we are 
attacked?” 

“That they will; they are used to fighting 
the Indians. They have been smoked out five 
or six times.” 

The girl did not ask what “smoking out” 
meant, but she felt her courage revive when 
she heard that help could be obtained. The 

ge, the woman said, was two miles distant. 


Louise su that the herdsman should be 
mace sequainted with their peril, and asked to 
sieep in the hut. But there were objections to 


this plan: the cabin was too small to accommo- 
date more guests, and the wife of Milo would 
not stay by herself. It was decided, however, 
to send for him, and implore his assistance, 
The little girl was dispatched on the errand. 

The story was soon told to Milo. He laugh- 
ed at the idea of a single foe, and a half-breed 
at that, being an object of dread. The villain 
could do nothing, he said; he would not dare to 
molest them, ‘‘ Them half-breed” were worse 
cowards than the Injuns; and ne’er an Injun 
durst show fight unless he had a troop to back 
him. Who was to back this fellow? Nobody. 
He durst not show his face. If he did—why just 
sing out for Milo. He would “sleep with his 
gun cocked and one ear open; and he would 
hear thessinging of a musketo.” 

“Tf the chap.shows his face, mother,” he add- 
ed to the old woman, ‘‘do you treat him toa 
ghost or two, They say you can raise upshapes 
—and have done it afore now.” 

«You should not believe all you hear, Milo,” 
said the dame. 

Ih explanation the old man informed the two 
fugitive girls that their protectress was a reput- 
ed_ witch, 

In those days the superstition of the common 
people Jed them to credit the most extraordi- 
nary tales of witchcraft and magic, and an out- 
break marked by brutal cruelties perpetrated 
upon innocent victims, was no unusual occur- 
rence, Buf the educated*part of the communi- 
ty scoffed at such tales; and the local authori- 
ties never sanctioned any molestation of inof- 
fensive residents who might incur suspicion. 
Helen and Louise were in no way influenced, 
except to smile at-such folly, 

They had a consultation as to what they 
should do, 

The old man suggested an application to the 
alealde, or justice of the settlement, and a com- 
plaint against the half-breed; but there was a 
complication that threatened trouble: one of 
the girls had wounded Ulric, and his narrative 
of their encounter would have onuey weight with 
that of the fugitives, who shrunk from the idea 
of a public examination. Indeed, if they con- 
fessed to having shed the man’s blood, they 
feared that they might be held as criminals for 
trial, and perhaps punished! 

They sought only safety and shelter till 
Helen’s friends could come for them. She wrote 
a letter to her father, sealed it carefully, and 
requested the old man to find a trusty messen- 
ger in the village—reliable postal arrangements 
were unknown through the more sparsely settled 
country—to carry it to its destination—the 
house of David Ormsley. 

Every article of value she had she gave to the 
aged dame, who had so kindly received them, 
prouiens further reward, and Louise assisted 

er in various household tasks. 

Their spirits rose when the day passed with- 
out any occurrence to alarm them, and the 
neighbor brought word that the messenger was 
on his is Se 2 the letter, mounted on a fleet 
horse lent by the master of the rustic inn, on the 
promise of payment when the friends should ar- 
rive. It had been Helen’s request that no ac- 
count should be given of her, nor clew to her 
hiding-place—that might serve to direct the 
half-breed. She thought he would make inqui- 
ries in the village. She did not give him credit 
for half the sagacity he possessed. 

Neither she nor Louise ventured out during 
the day. The little girl who went several times 
to the stream for water, came back in haste 
about dusk, and reported that she had meta 
strange man, who asked the nameof her grand- 
mother, and if she would give him a night’s 
lodging. 

When the girl replied no, certainly not, he 
laughed and asked if the old woman had com- 

any, or if she brought up her spirits at night! 
o had heard of them, and would like to see 
them. 

The little girl, very much frightened, fled 
home, and told her story to appalled ears. The 
refugees were convinced it was the half-breed, 
and were in an agony of terror. But the dame 
quieted them by assurances that she was often 
subject to such queries, and even to visits from 
strangers. 

“They think me a witch,” she added; ‘and 
even if they saw you, they would take you for 
a pair of ghosts of my raising.” But to make 
all sure, she sent word to old Milo, to be on the 
look-out for any disturbance, and to have his 

stacked, 

‘‘Here is a place for zon in case of trouble,” 
she continued, and led the way into the back 
room, She moved aside the large bedstead, 
and lifted up two of the boards of the floor. A 
short ladder went down into a pit that seemed 
to be dry; it was thickly floored with fresh 
straw, and was some eight or nine feet square. 

“Here is a snug chamber,” said the dame 
laughing; ‘‘dry and warm, I can tell you, for I 
have used it for barrels of flour and vegetables. 
You will find flour in the corner yet. If you 
are afraid, I can put you down here and draw 
the boards over you. TWabody knows of this but 
myself and Eunice.” 

hey retired early that night, and the two 
oung girls, as well as little Eunice, were soon 
uuried jn slumber, The old woman was rest- 
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less, In spite of the encouragement by which 
she kept up the spirits of her ts, her own 
fears were awake, She did not like the story 
of the man questioning the child. She let the 
kitchen fire burn low, the logs smoldering in the 
ashes, and op up boards before the windows. 
She listened long and anxiously for noises with- 
out; but all was silent and dark. Then she lay 
down without undressing, and gradually lost 
herself in sleep. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


THE HALF-BREED’S SPOIL. 


SEVERAL hours must have passed, for the 
dame felt refreshed, as by a full ni it’s rest, 
when she started up all at once wide awake. 
She had dreamed, or fancied she heard, some- 
thing to frighten her, but she was cautious not 
to awake her young companions. 

Sheiross and went to the window looking on 
the road, applying her ear to the narrow cre- 
vice between the boards. After some minutes 
she distinctly heard footsteps. They came near- 
er and nearer; they were evidently stealthy. 
They stopped just before the door, then seemed 
to go round the house. The dame stole to the 
door that opened into the garden. Again she 
heard the footsteps move audibly now as they 
rustled among the dried weeds. Then a care- 
ful hand was laid on the latch, and an effort was 
made to open the door softly. 

Convinced now that marauders were upon 
them, the dame hastily awakened the ls, 
whispering to them to dress as quickly as possi- 
ble. From the window next the road she now 
heard other footsteps, and could see the gleam 
of a lantern among the bushes, The trembling 
girls, who had put on their dresses, clung to her 
in deadly fear, and proposed that they should 
all escape through the garden to the hut of 
their neighbor. 

“Twill be of no use,” she answered. ‘ You 
would only run into danger. They are all 
around the house.” 

“They!” exclaimed Helen. 
than one?” 

“Ten of ’em at least. 
selves,” 

The sound of many footsteps could indeed be 
heard. Presently a bold rap came upon the 


door. 

‘“What shall we do?’ whispered the terrified 
Helen. ‘Shall we ask their protection? They 
can not all be Ulric’s friends,’ 

‘Do as I bid ye,” responded the old woman. 
“Tt is me they come for. They have been 
threatening me ever since Giuseppe’s brindled 
cow went mad, and Gramo’s pigs were drowned. 
They will have it that I bewitched ’em. The 
end must come sooner or later; and "tis as well 
not to live in fear. Take up the child.” 

Louise had lifted the little girl in her arms, 
and wrapped her clothes about her. 

“Now you three must hide.” 

She strode into the chamber, drew aside the 
heavy bedstead, and lifted the boards that cov- 
ered the pit, All this time raps were heard at 
the door, with intervals of silence. 

Louise Say back, that Helen might go 
down first. e dame clutched her arm, 

““You must promise meone thing!” she whis- 
pered, in a solemn and emphatic manner. ‘The 
may kill me. You must promise to take care of 
Eunice.” 

**T promise!” Helen eagerly replied. ‘ She 
shall be like my own child, or my little sister!” 

She clasped the child in her arms. 

“Go then, and luck Ro with you! You dare 
not break your word!” said the grandmother. 
a I a 3 you. Quick; they will break down the 

oor 

She pushed Louise after the others, flung down 
a coverlet from the bed, and hurriedly replaced 
the boards and the bedstead. 

There was now impatient beating at the door, 
and clamorous voices demanding admittance. 

‘Wait a minute—will be i the dame called, 
while she raked out a coal from the ashes, and 
lighted a candle. Then she went and unbolted 
the door. 

Three or four men stood outside, chafed to 
anger at herdelay. They began to abuse her 
for a stubborn old witch: and ordered her to 
come along with them toa safer place, where 
such birds could be caged. 

She declared herself ready to go, though they 
could produce no warrant for her arrest. Their 
brutal voices drowned her complaints, as they 
promised more summary justice on the sorcer- 
ess than the slow authorities could furnish. 

‘Let me lock up the cabin,” she pleaded. 
é I don’t want thieves here to steal the little I 

ave. 

“‘Much good it will do you, old cat!” was the 
answer, “if you get your deserts; a Srowuing. 
in the nearest pond, or a swing on the fir 
bough; that is what you ought to have!” 

“Stop!” exclaimed a voice, as they were lead- 
ing away the old woman; and the man who 
held the lantern, giving it to some one else, — 
strode forward. ‘‘There are more of them in 
the cabin!” 

He stepped in, then called for the lantern. It 
was brought to him, and he searched the hut, 
No one was seen, 


! 
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“Tet us ie said another of the men. 
“Tt will be d&ylight presently.” 

‘Where are the two girls you had with you, 
old witch?’ the other demanded. The dame 
looked at him defiantly and kept silence. 

“Do you want me to throttle you?” he asked, 
menacingly. 

«You can do as you choose,” she answered. 

“Tell me, where are those girls? You need 
not deny that they were here with you. I saw 
them myself—both of them.” 

“T shall tell you nothing about them. You | 
ean make chase if you like; or they may reach 
the village, and osca: you.” 

“They have not vert the hut. Here, one of | 
you, hold the lantern while I look around.” 

He threw open the doors of pantry and closet; 
searched every corner; then began sounding the | 
log walls and the floor, It was not long before | 
he uttered a ery of discovery. He had found 
the loose board under the bed. 

A diversion had been effected outside by the | 
appearance of old Milo, with his gun, to the 
rescue, But he was presently overpowered, 
and his weapon taken from him. 

Meanwhile the half-bree’, Ulric—for it was 
he—had called for assistance to secure the young 
captives, They were dragged one by one from | 
the hiding-place they had fancied sosecure. The 
voices of old Milo and the dame were heard re- | 
monstrating against the molestation of two in- 
nocent travelers, who had but sought refuge 
from the persecutions of the villain who now 
tried to recapture them. 

“They are witches, too!” the half-breed roar- 
ed, lustily. ‘‘I can prove it! Witches of the 
worst sort—taking the form of pretty young 
girls! And here is the imp, the familiar of the 
old witch! Tie them fast; gag them, if they 
will not hold their tongues; and let us get 
arey. Bind and gag that howling old fellow 
and leave him in the cabin. He is bewitched; | 
that is what ails him!” 

His orders were quickly obeyed. Where the 
superstitious fears or the rage of ignorant men 
can be appealed to, they will acquiesce in the 
most brutal deeds; and Ulric had spent the 
preceding day in stirring up the vindictive pas- 
sions of men who believed they had suffered in 
person or property from the supposed sor- 
ceress, 


Before the first faint gleams were seen in the | 
eastern sky, the men, with their helpless cap- | 
tives, were on the way to the place selected for 
their imprisonment, 

The pe old man, fast bound and gagged, 
was left lying on the puncheon floor, and the | 
cabin was fastened up. | 

! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE YOUNG KNIGHT'S RUSE. 

AS we have mentioned, young Walter Orms- } 
ley was not long in tracing Helen. The dame 
of the Stone Castle was as good as her word; 
in a few hours she sent a noe by a messenzer ! 
to inform the lover whither the captive had 
been conveyed. 

He went immediately to Sloman’s house, and 
was there completely deceived Ls the apparent 
sincerity of the lady; though he did not be | 
lieve for a moment that the carriage sent for | 
her came from his father’s house. He rather | 
suspected Queredos of the contrivance to get 
her again into his power, and rode back in all 
haste to enforce his demand on the outlaw, 
ee the wound he had given still kept in his 
Walter saw his wife once more, Her assur- 
ance that no one had been sent for the girl 
only half-convinced him; she might have been 
taken elsewhere, he thought; and with eager 
anxiety, he again invoked the aid of the authori- 
ties, and set men searching in every direction. 
They found the bloody stiletto in the wood, 
and the rope, with traces of a conflict; and no- 
ticed, too, that the carriage-tracks went no fur- 
ther. If brought here, she had been taken back. 
or killed with the weapon picked up and buried 
iene axpuh set tie-aah 

e anguish o @ unhappy young man 
moved the sympathies of the neighbors. At 
this time he was joined by Stephen, who had 
been sent from home to help his young master, 
as soon as they had received his message. 

Steve was of opinion that the outlaw chief 
would not dare tempt the vengeance of the 
community by further persecution of the girl, 
now that the authorities were on the look-out, 
Some one else had practiced the deception up- 
on her, and who could it be but that desperate 
villain, the half-breed, Ulric Boyce? 

“And I heard of the fellow having crossed 
the river, only night before last,” Steve added. 

“ With whom? 

* Alone, but ina great hurry, and sore with 
asteb in the shoulder; so the Indian told me,” 
said the man. ‘“‘ What more likely than that he ; 

‘ot the hurt by attacking the wagon, from Miss 

elen’s driver?’ 

“Do you know which way he went?” 

“To Ongar, I should think; the ferry is on 
the road.” 

“Then let us go directly,” 

Tt was late in the afternoon; but they hurried | 
on. The mau who owned the boat confirmed | 


_ bbe story of Ulric's having crossed, The heli- ' utes befor 
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breed could not be ‘easily forgotten by any one 
who had seen him; fand the description was 


| easily recognized. 


The minutes seemed hours till Walter and his 
faithful attendant were on the other side of the 
stream, and on the way to the village of Ongar. 
Arrived there, it was necessary to use caution in 
making inquiries, and Steve took the lead. 

They ascertained that Ulric Boyce had his 
quarters in the small tavern. 
after dusk. Steve was ordered to watch out- 
side, while Walter, trusting to the disguise of 
his fur cap and collar and the dim light, resolv- 
ed tio encounter the enemy. 

He assumed a swaggering gait as he entered 
the tavern, ordered a glass of 
vanced to the dining-room. The landlord in- 
terposed, saying that the room was occupied by 
a private party; but it was too late. Walter 
flung the door wide open, and saw the man of 
whom he was in search, seated at supper, huv- 
ing just finished some talk with one of the hands 
about the tavern, who went out at once, 

Walter noted the man who went out, and 
then comb forward with a bow and an apology 


to the “‘ gentleman ” for his intrusion; throwing | 


himself into a chair at the other end of the ta- 
ble, and heartily inviting the half-breed to take 
share of the punch that was coming. 


This they visited | 


sunch, and ad- | 


Ulric seemed disposed to be huffy at the ap- | 


proaches of a stranger, and declined the invita- 
tion with a grunt. 


“Why not now?’ 

‘Because the rioters are scattered about the 
village, and we should find it hard to get away 
without their seeing us. Wait till they are as- 
sembled, and on the way; then they cannot 
give us chase.” 

** ‘You will have a horse to carry double?” 

os Ay, for I shall have far to ride with the 
irl. 

“The witches are girls, then?” asked the 
young man, innocently. ‘‘The worst sort are 
that, [ have beard.” 

“One is an old woman; two are younger, and 
one is a child.” 

‘Well, captain, you just give me your orders, 
and I will stand to them,” said the youth. “ Un- 
less you will let me go over first and keep watch 
for you.” 

‘No, you shall not do that. You could not 
find the place without me.” 

Walter felt that to be true. He no longer en- 
tertained a doubt that Helen was one of the 

srisoners. but he dared ask no further questions, 
Test his motives might be suspected. 

Ulrich ordered his new ally to stay about the 
tavern till the time for starting, adding that he 
himself should not go out, for iear of being seen 
by one of the rioters. 

After they hed finished their punch, Walter 
proposed a smoke on the veranda. To this his 
companion agreed. The young man, while 


| enjoying his cigar, paced up and down, looking 


‘Better change your mind, stranger,” cried | 1 ) ‘ 
| ing, to catch a glimpse of Steve, with whom it 


the young man, affecting the boisterous good- 
fellowship of a bummer, as he received the hot 
punch, and ordered a couple of glasses. 


Just at that moment the man who had been 


spesking with Ulric, came back and whispered 
to him. 

“One will do for me,” the answer was; ‘‘ but 
he must be of the best blood. See tothat. I 
shall ride fast.” 

The man went out. 


out into the darkness at either end of the build- 


was now important he should communicate. 

It was a sore trial for him to rein in his ar- 
dent feelings, now that he was so near suc- 
cess. 

More than an hour had passed, and Ulric 
had stepped into the house for a moment, when 
Ormsley saw a dark figure issue from the deeper 


| shadow of some trees ati the end of the veranda. 


Again, with a-hilarious laugh, the youth lift- | 


ed his glass, and called out: 

“You had better drink, comrade! 
success to your undertaking!” 

Ulric turned and looked at him scrutinizing- 
ly. The air of foolish confidence and love of 
good cheer assumed by the young stranger 
completely deceived him. 

“{ will drink with you!” he said, drawing his 
chair nearer, and taking the full glass offered 
him. ‘And success to our enterprise, as you 
say. Have you a mind 40 share in it?” 

** With all my heart!” repiied Walter. 

‘Well, you shall. Some of the stupid peo- 


Come, 


| ple in the settlement captured last night three 


or four women, and dragged them to a barma | 


mile or so distant, where they have been kept 
prisoners all day. The foiks will have it they 
are witches,” 

“Witches?” 

‘*Yes—all of them. The oldest—a withered 
old thing—has had the character some time, and 
been marked out for vengeance by many who 
have suffered by her,” 

‘* And she is really a witch?” asked the young 


sumed character.” ‘1 want to see a witch so 
much, Willshe ride on a broomstick through 
the air?” 

““T don’t know. ‘You shall see her if you lend 
ahand tomy work. I want help.” 

“ What is to be done? [’m your man.” 

“Well, you just follow me, and do asI bid 
oe As I told you, the women are safe in the 

arn; but the alealde has heard that somethin 
is up, and has ordered the men who capture 


| the witches to be arrested if they can be found. 
Nobody will stir in the matter to-night.” 


‘*But we will be ahead of the alcalde, eh?” 
queried the youth, sharply. 

“We must be. Some of the men who have 
lost: the; 
burn the witch out to-night.” 

“To burn—” 

““Yes—to set fire to the barn where they are 
tied up.” 

* And you—” 


All Walter’s self-control could not prevent his 


for some 
powerful intuition told him Helen had part in 
this danger. 

‘* Don’t be seared, youngster. 
for a rescue, 


drawing his breath with a_gasp— 


I shall be a few minutes ah of 


Quick as thought he made a gesture of caution 
and ran to the spot. 

“Steve?” he whispered. 

“ Ay, master Walter.” 

“Go round to the dining-room window, and I 
will come presently.” 

The mon disappeared just as the dreaded half- 
breed appesred again at the door. 

Walter offered him a fresh cigar, which he 
took and Jighted. 

*“T have more in my overcoat pocket,” said 
the young man, “I left it within.” 

He went into the dining-room, where he had 
thrown off his coat, retaining his cap. Steve 
was at the window, 

A moment sufficed to give him directions. 
He was to follow at a distance and have his 
two horses in readiness not far from the barn. 
In case of accident, he was to give the alarm 
and have pursuit made. But Walter preferred 
if possible, to rescue his lady-love and bear her 
away from danger, to the slow process of an in- 


| vestigation in the village Steve promised strict 


| man, with mouth agape—remembering his as- | 


| against the dark sky, 


| breed. 
| girl I mean to save and carry off.” 


cattle and fowls are determined to / 


the rioters; I shall get into the barn, cut their | 


bonds, and get them out. 


‘You can help me.” 
* How, sir?” 


“By dealing with the sentry, while I set the: 


women ]oose, 
“ But how will they get out of danger?’ 


{shall take one on horseback with me and. 
ride off. The others must use their legs to es-- j 
| cape. 


““Wouldn’t it be a good idea to take them to 
the alcalde, and claim his protection?’ 

“T don’t care what they do. But I don’t 
want the matter breathed on till we have got 
them clear; for that reason I want help from a 
stranger Will you go in with me?” J 

“With all my might. 
start?” 

“The ecomis 
for the burnt ig. We shall be ther: 

a, 


' 


“| 


How soon do we 


tors have appointed midnight 
4 @ fifteen tn: ; mour, hali- he of buman voices! 


‘ 


compliance with his directions. 

He could not linger a moment, for fear of in- 
curring the suspicion of the villain he meant to 
outwit. 

All was dark and silent in the rancheria when 
young Ormsley set out with Ulric to wall to 
the barn of which he had spoken. Boyce had 
ordered his horse fastened in a cluster of trees 
by the roadside near the barn; but out of sight 
should the conspirators come that way. e 
pointed out the old frame building, looming up 
, as they approached it 
after half an bour’s brisk walk. 

“Keep close to me,” whispered the half- 
“IT may want your help to secure the 


“Then she will not go with you willingly?” 
was the youth’s mental comment, ‘‘ even to es- 
cape death!” 

Fe had a wild idea of suddenly throttling his 
companion, and then rushing to snatch his dar- 
ling from peril. But a glance at the robust 
frame of the man beside him, and the thought of 
the burly sentinel left to guard the prisoners, 
convinced him there would be danger of failure 
in the rash attempt. 

“And then what would become of my dear 
girl?” he thought. 

They had now got so near that they could dis- 


Tam going in | tinctly see the outline of aman seated on a log 


tlose to the corner of the old frame barn, 
“He must be managed,” whispered Ulric. “ f£ 
leave him to you; thatis what I brought you 


for. You can surprise him, and I will help you . 


tie his arms.” 

He produced a stout rope. The man at tho 
door was whistling a tune, unsuspicious of dan- 
ger near. mage wo he threw his head back as 
if composing himself to sleep. 

‘“Now, now’s your time!” whispered the 
half-breed. 

But before the young man could spring upon 
bis unsuspecting foe, a clutch was laid upon his 
arm, and a prolonged gasp from Ulric told him 
that something had fallen out to overturn his 


lans. 
pM Listen!” he whispered, hoarsely. 

There was a tramping at a short distance as 
of many feet on the ground; a confused mur- 


Even w they listened the noise game 


| 


— 


| 


j 
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closer and closer, and a score of dusky forms 
were beside them. 


l 


He released his hold, but he could not aban- 
don the helpless, Calling to Steve, he bade 


In the faint starlight Walter could see that | him take charge of the strange girl; while he 


the men were armed with clubs. } 
lantern. A formidable array of vioters, come 


to the attack on a few helpless women already | She was not there! 


their prisoners! 

‘““We are too late!” muttered Ulric, with a 
discontented growl. ‘‘I must speak to them. 
Hold on; wait for me.” 

He strode on; encountering the advancing 
rioters, he waved his hends. They burst into a 
gruff shout of welcome at sight of him; and 
young Ormsley at once perceived that it was be 
who had incited them to the act of lawless vio- 
lence. 

He began by lauding their energy and earnest- 
ness in the good cause. But he reminded them 
that they were nearly half an hour before the 
time appointed. 


“Very true.” responded one of the men; “ but | 


we want it over. 
Come on there!” 

The man with the lantern advanced. He held 
in his hand a bundle of dry sticks and shavings, 
which he put down beside the barn, and arrang- 
ed preparing to set fire to the pile. 

“Stop that!” shouted Uiric. ‘‘Too much 
risk! We shell bave the constables down on us. 
No firing, no burning! Give me a hatchet.” 


The light will not be seen. 


commenced hacking at the huge door of the 
rn. 

Shouts from various eager questioners demand 
ed what he meant. 
cheated of their prey! 
destroy witches! 

Walter had torn another hatchet from the 
grasp of one of the men, and was splitting the 
boards of the door, 

Tkere was a wild uproar among the rioters, 
and a running to and fro. 

They were not at all pleased with the inter- 


ference that threatened to balk their savage | 
Ulric had raised the storm in ap- | 


vengeance. 
pealing to their mad passions; he was now to 
reap the whirlwind. 

‘e strove to allay the tempest; he declared his 
intention to bring out the prisoners and make 
them walk hot plowshares; he called on the men 
to sing hymns by way of counteracting incanta- 


tions, while he went in to complete the work so | 


well begun. 
He was answered by cries and execrations, 
He was resolved, as soon as the door could be 


the others to their fate. 
While the rioters were wrangling and clamor- 


be fired—young Orms'ey was vigorously demol- 
ishing the door. He heard the screams of the 


women in the interior answering the shouts of | 


their brutal persecntors. At last he succeeded 
in forcing an entrance, at the same time with 
some one else. 


in cutting the prisoners’ bonds. 

“You can make your escape now,” he called 
to them in a hoarse whisper. ‘Helen, I have 
come tu save you!” 

*T will not go with you!” answered a voice 
which thrilled to Walter’s inmost soul. ‘“ Let 
gomyarm! I will perish in the flames first!” 

The red light flickered through the crevices 
between the boards on the other side, and wild 
cries burst from the rioters. They had fired 
the barn! 

As the gleams flashed up, Walter caught sight 
of Helen, pale and scared, her hair floating 
back, struggling in the grasp of her cruel ene- 
a a The next instant all was dark again, 

‘ 


elen! Helen!” Walter shouted, in mad | 


anxiety. ‘This way! 

“Oh, W* lter! 
cry. 
form in his arms. 

“Go with him! Go with him!” cried the old 
dame. ‘Eunice, cling tome. We will escape, 
or die together, my child.” 

Amid the wild yells of the rioters, the crack- 
ling of the rising flames, and the rain of blows 
aimed at random, the prisoners were dragged 
out of the barn, 

Their enemies were on the other side, and the 
shadows were the blacker for the lurid light in 


alter!” he heard a voice 


one Spot, so that they could not yet be seen in | 


the obscurity. 
CHAPTER XXTX, 
OVER THE FERRY, 

“THis way—this way, master Walter,” cried 
Steve, touching the youtl’s arm and drawing 
him along the road toward the place where he 
had left the horses. 

“Courage, my own Helen! you are safe 
now!” young Ormsley whispered as he bore on 
the girl he had saved. The old woman and 
child had made arun for it, and were safe in 
the wood. 

“Oh, sir, you are mistaken!” answered a 
strange voice, ‘‘ Leave me; ’m not afraid. 
Helen was taken that way!” 


The rioters would not be | 
Nothing buat fire could 


Tam here to save you!” | 


@ rushed toward it, and clasped a light | 


One carried a , turned back to seek for Helen, 


The whole barn was illuminated by the fire. 
He saw only the maddened 
rioters, intent on peeventins the escape of the 
prisoners, whom they supposed to be still with- 


| in ths burning building. 


| 


| with Louise. 


Suddenly the flutter of a white scarf caught 
his eye, and he rushed after it. He could not 
see who it was; but he heard Helen’s voice dis- 
tinctly. She was struggling in Ulvie’s grasp, as 
he was carrying her on. 

‘‘Have done, you fool!” the half-breed mut- 
tered, angrily. ‘‘Do you want to be burned 
alive?” 

“Yes, rather than go with you!” answered 
the brave girl. She shrieked for assistance, 
and redoubled her efforts to escape. 

“Tam here!” answered Ormsley. “I will 
save you, Helen!” He was fast gaining on 
them. 

Ulric uttered a hoarse laugh. He now knew 
how Walter had imposed upon bim. 

They bad reached the spot where his horse 
stood. With one hand the half-breed flung off 
the bridle from the sapling, holding his captive 
with the other; then with ease he threw her 


| upon the horse’s neck, and sprung into the 
Hea took a hatchet from one of the men, and | 


saddle. 

‘Steve! Steve! my horse, for mercy’s sake!” 
shouted Walter Ormsley. 

“Here be is; I will follow you with the other 
girl,” was the prompt reply. 

The faithful man put the bridle in the youth’s 
hand: the next instant Walter was mounted 
and dasbing alter the fugitives. 

Dark as it was, he could tell which way they 
took by the rushing tramp of the animal, and 
at intervals could see them indistinctly, though 
not well enough to risk firing on the balf- breed. 

It was a breathless race, both horses at a mad 
gallop; but notwithstandimg the superior met- 
tle of the one Ulric rode, bis double burden was 
ta ead occa and the pursuer came close be- 

ind, 

Walter shouted for the half-breed to halt; to 
ey up his prisoner, or be would fire upon 

im, 

The next instant the report of a pistol was 
heard; but it was Ulric who had fired. Young 
Ormsley, with a groan, dropped from his horse. 

The coarse, exultant laugh of her enemy told 


| Helen that her lover bad fallen. It no onger 
forced, to save Helen and carry her off, leaving 


required the strong arm of her captor to bold 


| her; for her sense at onee forsook her, and she 
| lay a dead weight on the horse’s neck as they 
ing—soie shouting for the key which could not 

be found, and some roaring that the barn should | 


sped on. 

They were out of sight when Steve came up 
The snow was falling, and lay on 
the ground like a light vail, enabling him to see 
what had happened. 

Dismounting, the man lifted his young mas- 
ter in bis arms. Already he had recovered con- 


| sciousness; for the bullet had merely grazed the 
The other one was Ulric, and he lost no time | 


side of his head, stunniug him completely for a 


| few minutes 


Eagerly he bade Steve mount his horse and 
ride on. He would follow with Louise; they 
would overtake the fugitive yet. They could 
trace them by the trampled Hudiesprawih: and 
across the morass by the short rushes torn aside, 
In less than fifteen minutes they were close to 
the broad river. 

‘** Ben!” shouted Steve to a man near the wa- 
ter, and his hail was answered. 

Ben said his son had just crossed in the boat 
with two passengers, who had come on horse- 
oe Walter demanded another boat, instant- 
vi There is no other,” said Ben, 

“Then we will swim for it,” cried young 
Ormsley. ‘Stand aside!” 

He would have urged in his horse at once; 
but the ferryman called to him. 

‘You can’t do it, stranger! Better take the 
scow. I can pole you half-way, and you can 


| help pull, both of you. The horses can come 
| afterward.” 


This was done without delay. They landed 
quickly among some tall reeds, 

“There they are!” cried Ben. ‘On the bank 
yonder, in the edge of the thicket.”’ 

Ulric could be seen with his prisoner. He 
was urging her on, apparently; as the horse 
oe by, Steve thought he was binding her 

ands. 

Leaving Louise to follow, both the men crept 
noiselessly up. 

“Now, fire on him!” whispered Walter. 

Steve obeyed. There was a howl of pain; 
Ulric sprung forward, leveled another pistol. 
taking aim at the foremost assailant, an fired 


| in his turn. The ball passed through Steve’s 


hat. . 
The two were in an instant upon the half- 
breed; but he fought lustily. Helen had start- 
ed up to fly, she knew not whither. 


Presently she felt herself clasped in a pair of 
soft arms, and Louise wept for joy at finding 
her again, 

“Take away his revolver and knife; tie him 


Walter stood still, aghast, with horror, It | fast, but do him no further harm,’’ were young 


wes a stranger he held in hisarms, Where was 
Helen! 


| 


Ormsley’s orders to his attendants, 
While he went to find his recovered loye, 


Steve bound the foe, aided by Ben, who by this 
time had learned that the villain ‘had been car- 
rying off a young girl from her friends, and 
lent willing assistance in the cause of justice. 

Ulric had been well secured; he was now 
dragged to the river-side. 

“What have you to say for yourself?” asked 
Steve. 

“ Nothing,” was the sullen answer. 
pose you intend to murder me,” 

“No, I bave no wind to cheat the hang- 
man.” 

The scow lay in the rushes. Steve thrust in 
the half-breed, who fell down on the bottom of 
the craft, tied hand and foot. He was utter- 
ing frightful execrations and threats of ven- 
geance. . 

“‘You are proof against water, I fancy,” said 
the man; and with Ben’s assistance, he pushed 
the scow far out into the stream. 

Ben had taken out the poles and cars. The 
force of the current took the-craft, and it float- 
ed rapidly down. 

The yells, oaths, and ravings of the conquer- 
ed savage were terrible to hear, till they wero 
lost in the distance and the rush of the dark 
waters. 

‘* He'll go down the rapids by daylight,” said 
the old ferryman; ‘‘and he'll find the scow 
safer than a canoe among the rocks.” 

“All right! He’s safe not to trouble us any 
more,” remarked Steve, ‘‘We ought to have 
put him up some breakfast; I never thought of 


“*T sup- 


“Now we'll bring over the horses. There’s 
a shallow place above; but yonder’s the boat.” 
~ In the exhausted condition of the rescued 
captives, Ormsley thought it best to accept the 
boatman’s offer of shelter at his but for the re- 
mainder of the night. The three horses were 
cared for by Steve, and the party adjourned to 
the humble dwelling. 

There was a neat old woman, who received 
them with a hospitable welcome, and when an 
outline of their adventure had been given, ex- 
pressed her sympathy in the most earnest man- 
ner. She helped the girls off with their wet 
and bedraggled garments, and supplied dry 
woolen petticoats and short gowns from her 
own store. 

When they were seated before the fire, enjoy- 
ing its warmth, she placed on the dark oaken 
table a mug of cider, some cold meat and 
brown bread, for the tired men; for the youn 
women she prepared a cup of tea, and presse 
them to drink freely of it, as the best restora- 
tive. But sow was a better; and ere long, 
poor Helen and her companions were wrapped 
in that oblivion of peace. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
THE RECOGNITION, 

Two parties of visitors had been received at 
the hacienda belonging to David Ormsley. 

The first consisted of Helen and Louise, with 
Walter and Steve. They had left the horse ta- 
ken from the half breed with the ferryman, in 
exchange for a light wagon, in which the two 
girls were placed, Steve being driver, while 
young Ormsley rode alongside. 

The journey was tedious, but it was accom- 
plished in safety; and a joyous welcome awaited 
the recovered maiden from her father, whose 
reascn had returned, and from old Margaret. 
Her faithful nursing had saved her master’s 
life, and brought bim to some sone of strength, 
though he was not yet able to bear the fatigue 
of walking out, or of riding. 

Miss Martelle looked sour enough when news 
was brought to her of Helen’s return, and of 
her romantic adventures, in which Walter bid 
figured as a hero and a knight. In ber day, 
she muttered, young girls had been content to 
stay at heme, and help with the housework, and 
wait for lovers tocome, She liked no such go- 


ings on. She hoped that now the old doctor 


was better, he would take his daughter home. 
The only one of the family she fancied was the 
old woman, who showed herself so handy in 
sickness, and was always willing to lend a hand 
with the ironing. j 

But the welcome she withheld was given 
with a full heart by David Ormsley, and he 
showed hims lf in no way averse when his son 
confided to him the secret of his attachment. 
Something about the girl had taken strong hold 
of the father’s feelings, and his interest in Helen 
was deeper than he could account for locking 
on her as a mere acquaintance. 

The mystery about her birth had been dis- 
cussed with him by the doctor, and he could 
not help fancying her in some way connected 
with one he had known abroad, years before. 
With all his heart he gave consent to the woo- 


ing. 

“Tt may be supposed that this went on with 
little interruption under such favorable circum- 
stances. 

The different groups were seated one after- 
noon in the curtained veranda and the front 
pare, when a covered carriage drove to the 

a 


Ina few moments Victor Ormsley came up 
the avenue-walk, and crossed the patio to the 
veranda, leading ao tall, feetle looking mr» 
palo and wasted trom rocent illness, Ho had 
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brought Paul Sloman to his brother’s house, for 
change of air, as he said. 

It was a happy family meeting, and the in- 
valid was cheered by kind words, and accom- 
modated with the most comfortable seat. Vic- 
tor told them how he had improved steadily in 
health from the time he tock the post of head 
nurse, and how he had insisted on removing 
him, in opposition to the remonstrances of his 
wife. He did not at that time enter into any 
account of this lady. 

The spinster joined in the conversation, but 
the youthful lovers were absent, having walked 
in the garden. Then David related the occur- 
rences that had so deeply interested them all. 

“T have heard of this half-breed,” said his 
brother, ‘‘and it is high time he was looked 
after by the Vigilantes. He captured the young 
girls, you say, in the woods, driving away the 
carriage that had been sent to convey them to 
their friends, and it was on—” he mentioned a 
particular ag! of the month. ‘It was the 
same young lady, then, whom I saw at Mrs. 
Sloman’s.”’ 

‘“Yes; she spent a day and night there,” re- 
plied David. 

“It was she, then, whom I saw; and I now 
remember she was called Miss Merle. I was 
very much struck—where is she now?” 

‘Here in this house.” 

“ Here—staying with you?” 

The question was addressed to Miss Martelle, 
who had framed her lips to utter some reply 
that might express her ene of cer- 
tain matters involved in the girl’s presence. 
Her companion, Louise, she thought, knew her 
Ee and had not presumed on circumstances. 

he was then engaged in sewing for thé 
spinster. 

But David Ormsley took the word, 

He repeated the outline of his son’s exploit, 
and smiled as he hinted that the young man 
looked for the usual reward of brave knights- 
errant. The two, he said, were out walking 
together, 

At this moment the lovers returned, enterin, 
as they had gone out, at the side door, an 
advancing through the parlors toward the 
piazza. 

Victor Ormsley had risen, and stood gazin 
steadfastly at Helen, his paleness and the fix 
look in his eyes, testifying to his emotion. She, 
too, grew pale as she met his look, for she re- 
membered having seen him at Mrs, Sloman’s, 
and a vague terror thrilled her at any associa- 
tion connected with that woman. She half-re- 
coiled, and glanced toward her father. 

“Wonderful!” said the ties, in a sort 
Se quick gasp; ‘“‘too wonderful to be acciden- 


“What is the matter, brother Victor?” asked 
the spinster, coming forward. 

He put her back with his hand, bowed low 
to Helen, and placed a chair for her, then took 
another near her. 

‘*T ought to apologize,” he said, with evident 
effort, ‘‘for having twice alarmed you. I re- 
member how La gaa you were the evening I 
saw you first. ut your exact resemblance to 
—a loved and lost friend—such a strange—in- 
~ eam resemblance—surprised me out of all 

-command.” 

Helen bowed her head, She could not under- 
stand how the sight of her had produced such 
an effect. 

“*T attempted an explanation at the time,” 
Victor went on. ‘tI sent you by Mrs, Sloman 
the miniature of my—lost friend, to show you 
how perfect was the resemblance between you, 
and to excuse myself; for I feared you would 
think me guilty of incivility.” 

Aelen began to say that she had received no 
m ure. 

“TT know you did not receive it. Mrs. Slo- 
man took an absurd fancy—she did not deliver 
it; she returned it to me, and you left so early 
the next morning—” 

Ue drew the locket from his breast, opened 
it by touching a spring, and presented it to the 
young girl. 

She gave an involuntary cry of surprise. 

The portrait, exquisite. BB een od on ivory, 
was of a young woman about twenty, and an 
exact counterpart of Helen herself. @ same 
oval face; the same wave of golden hair, soft 
blue eyes, and cheeks of rose-leaf tint. 1t might 
have been taken for her. It would have been 
pronounced a capital likeness. 

The others crowded round to see it, and all 
were struck with the strange resemblance, 

Victor Ormsley turned over the locket, where 
a tiny forget-me-not, in small diamonds, appear- 
ed in enamel, and the engraved words, “From 

, Adele to Victor.” 

“There was another locket,” he said,in a 
voice half choked with anguish—the anguish of 
a hopeless memory. ‘ Another, fashioned ex- 
actly like this, and engraved: ‘From Victor to 
Adele.’ It contained my portrait. I had it en- 


graved for her ; we exchanged them on the an- 
niversary—” 

He turned away and walked to the window, 

A silence fell on the group. 

“You had a locket, Miss Merle,” said the 
— voice of the spinister, ‘‘but, the face was 
not like this.” 


Helen drew out her own locket, and opened 
it. It was, indeed, the portrait of another per- 
son. 

‘““Was this your mother’s?” asked Miss De 
Lorme, taking it in her hand. 

“*T believe so,” answered the girl, ‘‘but I do 
not know.” 

Victor turned quickly, came up, and snatched 
the bauble trinket eagerly from Martelle. He 
gave it back with a look of disappointment. 

‘Tt is the face of her cousin,” he said—‘* Miss 
Sylvia Thorne,” 

““- Yes; I told you Sylvia had never been mar- 
ried,” persisted the spinster, ‘She could not 
have been this girl’s mother.” 

‘*Margaret! Call Margaret,” said Dr. Merle, 
who had watched the scene with vivid interest, 

‘‘ Her mother!” repeated Victor, in bewilder- 
ment. He looked hard at Dr. Merle.” 

“This gentleman,” explained David, point- 
ing to Dr. Merle, ‘‘ has informed me that she is 
only his adopted daughter. He does not know 
her parentage.” 

“Her mother I knew,” added Dr. Merle 
“but Isaw her only after disease had wasted 
and changed her. She no longer looked like 
either of those miniatures. She gave the child 


into my care, and exacted a promise that I 
would take charge of her until her own father 
should claim her.” 

“Where was this?” demanded Victor Orms- 


ey. 

“In Paris.” 

Ormsley uttered a deep groan, and pressed 
his hand to his forehead. 

The action drew the attention of Margaret, 
who had just entered the room. She was gaz- 
ing at him when his hand fell, and she contin- 
ued to regard him ont 

“Do you know this gentleman?’ asked Dr. 
Merle. 

“‘T have never seen him, but I have his pic- 
ture; my mistress bade me take care of it. It is 
M. St. Hiliare.” 

The physician clasped his hand, and uttered 
an exclamation of surprise and thankfulness. 

“This is not M. St. Hiliare,” said Miss De 
Lorme. ‘‘He never went by that name.” 

“Then I have been mistaken,” said Mar- 
garet, simply. She turned away. 

“Stay!” cried David Ormsley. ‘‘ You were 
the nurse and attendant of this young lady’s 
mother in her last illness. Is this her, ore: 
He handed her the locket belonging to Helen. 

“No, sir, it is not,” was the firm reply. 

All expressed astonishment; but none more 
than Dr. Merle. 

‘* Why did you tell me it was?” he asked. 

“T did not say, sir, it was the picture of her 
mother; you are mistaken if you thought I said 
so. It was that of a friend she loved very 
dearly; and she bade me keep it for Miss 
Helen.” 

“Miss Sylvia Thorne—surely,” whispered 
David Ormsley to his sister-in-law. 

‘‘ And where is her mother’s picture?” asked 
Dr. Merle. 

‘*T never had one of her—that is, of Madam 
St. Hiliare; only the one she prized beyond 
every thing, and would not part with, of—of— 
another person. I was to take that from her 
neck when she was dead, and keep it sacred 
from all eyes till Miss Helen had trace of her 
father.” 

“ Again Victor Ormsley walked to the win- 
ow. 

‘‘ Where is that picture?’ asked David. 

“T have it in my room,” replied Margaret. 


an bike fetch it if—you say so,” turning to Dr. 
erle, 

* Assuredly. It ought to have been procured 
before.” 

Margaret was gone but a few minutes. 

When she returned, Victor was still standing 
with his back to the rest. Walter had taken 
his place beside Helen, and held her left hand 
clasped in his own. He was looking at Dr. 
Merle, uncertain and confused. 

The spinster was examining closely the lock- 
et belonging to Victor. As the sewing-woman 
came near her, she held out the miniature, say- 
ing: ‘‘ Do you know this?” 

Margaret snatched it with a ery of astonish- 
ment. ‘ That is my mistress! hat is Madam 
St. Hiliare!” she exclaimed. “How came it 
here? Whose is it?” 

“You recognize it?? asked Dr. Merle and 
David, in one breath. 

“Tt is my mistress herself! Not as you saw 
her, Dr. Merle; she had lost her beauty then; 
but as 1 knew her first—when she was young 
and happy, and oh, so beautiful!” 

The fat hful woman pressed the miniature to 
her lips. Her emotion was almost as great as 
that of Victor Ormsley, who now advanced to- 
ward her. 

“ And here is the other,” continued Mar- 
garet, holding out another locket, exactly cor- 
responding in shape and size with the one con- 
taining her mistress’s portrait. David took it 
from fer hand, glanced at it, then gaveit to 
his brother. 

It contained the miniature of a noble-looking 
young man; the portrait indeed of Victor 
Ormsley himself! 

“See, how. alike they are!” cried Margeret, 
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much excited, as she examined the locket she 
held, “The same flower in diamonds on the 
back; and the inscription, ‘ Victor to Adele.’” 

She went up to Victor Ormsley and put the 
counterpart locket in his hands. 

“Tf you are not Mr. St. Hiliare,” said she, 
*‘who are you? and how came you by this?” 

The sad face turned on her was convulsed 
with emotion. ‘‘Iam not Mr. St. Hiliare, but 
I was the husband of Adele Ormsley, whose 
mother’s name was St. Hiliare. She must have 
taken that name after my—desertion; scorning 
to bear that of one who had dealt with her so 
cruelly.” 

“She never scorned you, sir; nor did she 
blame you,” answered the faithful woman. 
“She knew that some wicked arts had been 
used to turn you against her, and to make you 
believe her faithless, She was ever true to 
you, 

‘*T know it—oh, I know it now!” groaned the 
stricken man. 

“She loved you, and prayed for you to the 
last. She died with your name on her lips—” 

“Say no more!” cried David. ‘‘ You are dis- 
tressing him.” 

‘Let her speak!” said bis brother. ‘ Her 
voice, if she reproached me ever so bitterly, 
would be milder than that of my own con- 
science,” 

“But she never eee you,” said Dr. 
Merle: and, feeble as he was, he came forward, 
leading Helen to the man he now knew to be 
her father. 

“She is Adele St. Hiliare’s daughter!” cried 
“T can prove that. And you say 
Adele St. Hiliare was your wife?” 

‘Helen is ro daughter,” Victor answered 
solemnly; but he stretched out no paternal 
arms to infold his newly found child, 

“‘T must make my confession of the wrong 
before I dare to claim her. I was a jealous 
fool; jealous of the woman I so madly loy- 
ed; but I never should have suspected or ac- 
cused her, but for a series of misrepresentations 
devised with the subtlety and malice of a fiend, 
aided by forged letters. I can not go into de- 
tails; suffice it that—long years after I had 
abandoned my wife and child—I discovered these 
hellish devices. I sought my injured wife; [ 
learned that she had gone to be my accuser in 
heaven.” 

“Not your accuser!” cried Margaret, ‘‘ She 
forgave you all. She implored you to forgive 
her enemy.” 

‘*T fled from Paris. I have had no rest since; 
no hope but tofind my child, and make some 
reparation to her ifI could. But how can I ex- 
pect her to look on me—me, who killed her 
mother—” 

He sunk into a chair and covered his face 
with his hands. 

ee white, soft arms were clasped about his 
neck. 

“ Father!” 

Then his strong arms clasped her in the em- 
brace of a loving parent, 


CHAPTER XXXI, 
THE BUBBLE BURST. 

LATE one evening, shortly after the occur- 
rences above related, a messenger arrived— 
having had many hours of hard riding—at the 
hacienda. 

He inquired for Mr. Victor Ormsley, and de- 
livered a packet into his hands. 

Victor ordered the messenger and his horse 
eared for, and, while the man went to supper in 
the kitchen, withdrew to his own room to ex- 
amine the papers in the packet, 

In the course of an hour David Ormsley was 
summoned by his brother. The family circle 
had just separated for the night. 

Victor sat before a table covered with papers, 
which be had thrown down after looking at 
each. He nodded as his brother came in and 
pointed to the seat opposite hisown. But the 
pe crennea grave expression did not leave his 

©. 


ace, 

‘““What are these?” asked David, taking up 
one or twoof the documents, ‘“‘Title-deeds— 
e 

““They purport to be title-deeds of lands be- 
longing to us—as you see on the face of the 
returned the elder brother, laying down the 
one he held, and looking earnestly at David, 

‘‘ Examine them, David.” 

“T have no skill in legal matters,” replied the 
brother, carelessly. ‘‘ I leave such things tomy 
lawyer. I see these are deeds of property in 
San Francisco.” 

‘*Have you ever made transfer of any portion 
of those lands since we fointly Dero them 
in 18—?”’ asked Victor, fixing his keen eyes on 
his brother’s face. 

“1? Most certainly not,” was the answer. 

“Look carefully: here—this—and this are 
deeds of sale. They bear your signature,” 

‘**T never signed any such,” insisted David. 

“Good; you are sure of that?’ 

* Quite sure. I ought to know.” 

‘Here are deeds with my signature.” 

‘* And you never parted with the lands?” 

‘With not a rod of them, You will see, 
and take notice, that they are in the business 
center of the town—the town which in a few 
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years must become the commercial metropolis 
of the region between the Pacific and the 
Rocky Mountains. It would have been mad- 
ness to part with such possessions—a madness 
neither you nor I have labored under.” 

He laughed a low, nervous Jaugh. 

‘‘ What does this mean?” asked David, utter- 
ly bewildered. 

“Tt means that these deeds are forgeries.” 

*¢ Forgeries?” 

““By some clever and practiced hand. But 
this is not all. Look at these! Copies—or 
purporting to be—of ancient Spanish grants— 
covering other portions of land in the same 
city. These would overturn our right in other 
purchases, if their validity were admitted.” 

“But they are not valid?” 

‘*They are not worth the paper or the parch- 
ment they are written on. et see how ad- 
mirably the old Spanish style and manuscript 
are imitated. Look at the yellow sal pregeo 
yellow with age—it is meant to be—and the 
cracked, worn edges. Capitally done—upon my 
word!” ; 

“ A most daring forgery, this!” 

“You would say so, if you knew what an 
extent of property such documents as these 
were meant to cover.” 

“How came you to know anything about it, 
Victor?” asked his brother. 

“The thing has been under watch for some 
time; and my agent and solicitor in San Fran- 
cisco was one of those active in the research. 
Within a year or two several honest titles have 
been swamped by these bogus parchments bear- 
ing old Spanish grants on their face; but the 
amount of money lost was not very large, and 
the property was given up on the first judg- 
ment. Baspicion was first excited about four 
months since, and the matter has been put 
through an investigation with decoys and de- 
tectives. It was necessary to meet fraud 
with fraud. It has been discovered that an or- 
ganized band of these conspirators and robbers 
are in existence and that they have in their pay 
one of the most famous experts in the world—a 
fellow who has figured in Paris and Madrid, 
and left Spain for the good of that country 
years ago. He has subordinates at work under 
him in San Francisco and in different parts of 
the country; but he reserves the head-work to 
himself. At prudent intervals he has prepared 
a few scores of these ancient Spanish grants, 
and they have been cautiously produced, one at 
a time, as the foundation of claims on real es- 
tate that extensively undermine the titles of 
honest purchasers. These last have had to 
give way from time to time, and see their hard- 


earned gold pass into the possession of a pack | 


of vultures.” 

“¢ Vultures, indeed!” 

“They are smoked out now; the expert him- 
self is arrested and in jail; and warrants are 
out for other parties involved.” : 

«“ And these?” asked David, touching the deeds 
of sale. 

“They will give us no trouble: the forgery 
of our signatures is easily proved. ‘You can see, 
yourself, how clumsily that is executed. The 
are not done by the same hand as the Spanis 
parchments.” _ 

* What are we to do?” 

‘‘Leave these to my solicitor. 
them as curiosities.” 

“We are safe, then, from loss?” 

“Safe, of course. The purchasers from the 
conspirators are notified already. Their first 
payments are trifling, and they will not, lose 
much, It was another matter 1 wished to con- 
sult you about.” 

“What is that?” 

“‘T told you warrants were out for the arrest 
of several concerned in this gigantic fraud to 
rob the city. One of them is a desperado of 
the mountains—a wretch who was outlawed 
long since for some marauding and violence 
and who bas been supposed to at the hea 
of a band of unscrupulous fellows, who live by 
prowling about the cattle-herds and waylaying 
unlucky travelers on the mountain-roads.” 

You mean the villain Queredos! They say 
he has an inaccessible place somewhere in the 
mountains—where a large amount of treasure 


He only sent 


is stored. But nobody has been able to track | 
home to him any of his evil | 


him, or to brin 
deeds, so as to place him within the grasp of the 
laws he has outraged.” 

“He will have to answer for some of them 
now. He has lain wounded several days in the 
old stone house he calls his castle, beside the 
lake. 

“Ay, Walter gave him the wound!” cried 
David, ger ge “Tt was he who tried the 
abduction of our Helen—as I told you!” 


“Thanks to the wound and a fever resulting | 


from it, he has not been able to fly from justice 
this time.” 

“ He is in the hands of the officers?” 

“He is with several of his band—a reeular 

uad of cutthroat villains! And among iran 
the half-breed, Ulric Boyce—found with them 
and evidently acquainted with their dodgesand 
maraudings.” 

“Ulric Boyce! That is, indeed, a triumph 
of justice. LI rejoice that he will answer for his 
deeds!” 


“There is one thing troubles me sorely. 
This Queredos has managed his share of the 
Spanish parchment frauds with a cunning that 
will involve other people in difficulty.” 

“ How is that?” 

‘‘ He has received and transmitted the papers, 
and realized on them, through a woman—a 
lady—whose confidence he has gained and im- 
posed upon.” 

“T know whom you mean: Mrs. Paul Slo- 
man! What right had she to lend herselt to 
the deceptions of such a villain? For she knew 
the whole length and breadth of the fraud, be 
you sure of that!” 

“T fear you are right,” answered Victor, 
shading his eyes with his hand. 

“And she has walked into the snare with 
her eyes open,” said David. ‘‘She deserves to 
take her share in the punishment!” 

“But it can not fall upon her without crush- 
ing a guiltless victim!” 

“Her husband! That is true. Did she per- 
suade him to countenance her proceedings?” 

“You donot know Paul Sloman, David, or 
you would not have asked such a question. 

e knew nothing whatever of all she has done.” 

“Nothing—when his signature must have 
been necessary to the transfer of the deed?” 

“That signature has been forged, like yours 
and mine!” 

David started up. 

“Tt would hardly be just, David, would it, 
to punish youand me for this misuse of our 
names?” 

‘“But—goodness save us! when a man’s 
wife commits such a crime, it stands to rea- 
son— 

“Tf he be an honest man, that he knows no- 
thing of it, or is unable to prevent it.” 

“ And poor Sloman has been an invalid—for 
how long? Four months—or more—as I live! 
I should not wonder if the artful woman had 
slowly poisoned him!” 

“Hush, David!” exclaimed the older bro- 
ther. ‘I think you are right, But we have 
nothing to do with her. We must save her 
husband—for the sake of old friendship—from a 
knowledge that would kill him,” 

“Kill him, and complete his false wife’s 
work,” 

‘“No more of that, I tell you. It was how to 
save Paul that I wished to consult you. If 
Olivia is brought to trial, he will have to go, 
too.” 

‘ And disprove his signature; show the help- 
less condition he was kept in. That is all he 
need do,” 

“He would never escape by crushing her.” 

“ What, then, can be done?” 

‘© We must save her, too!” 

“The jade! Let her go to prison, and hang, 
if it comes to that! The country will be well 
rid of her! You would not shield her from 
punishment, and send Paul back to be victim- 
ized by fresh ill deeds on her part, without 
warning him against her?” 

‘““No—I would not. Paul shall never live 
with her again.” 

“Then why not let her,mect her deserts?” 

“Because Paul’s honor would suffer with 
her; because I would save him from the 
acutest suffering the human heart can know; 
because I would atone for my own cruelty to 
‘one innocent, who has pardoned me, by a deed 
of mercy to another who is guilty!” 

** Brother, you have a noble heart. But how 
do you propose to save this unhappy woman?” 

“By giving her fuel warning. Though a 
warrant is probably by this time issued for her 
arrest, it has not yet been enforced. She can 
be furnished with the means in time for flight; 
and proceedings against’ her can be stopped, at 
least for the present—” 

“By what means?” 

“By paying the claims presented; by com- 
pensating some of those who have suffered.” 

“That will require a large sacrifice of mo- 


“‘T will make the sacrifice. I am prepared; 
T had resolved on it.” 

“That will only shield her from the civil 

rocess.” 

‘Tt will remove important evidence, and the 
criminal proceedings will not go on.” 

“Brother, it is not right that you should give 
up your fortune to protect such a woman.” 

“Tt will not take all my fortune. You for- 
get these deeds.” 

“You are a noble fellow, Victor.” 

“Then you will not stand in my way? You 
will guard Paul from all knowledge of these 
matters, by keeping the papers from him— 
while I am gone?” 

“ Are you going to the city?” 

“No; that would be of no use. I go simply 
to warn the lady; to give her the means of es- 
cape. Ab, it has been Olivia’s ambition to 
reign as a Ripon in a gorgeous society; as the 
mistress of unbounded wealth! She must 
hide herself in poverty and obscurity hence- 
forth! Well for her if she can learn, however 
late, what is the only ambition worthy of a 
true woman!” 

The brothers separated after a little further 
conversation; and the documents were peoeed 
again into a parcel and secured in the breast- 
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pocket of Victor Ormsley’s overcoat, He made 
Preparenans for an early ride on the morrow 
Vy putting up a few articles of dress, and then 
retired to rest. 
The next morning, by the time the rest of 
the family were assembled at the breakfast-ta- 
ble, he was far on his way, riding alone. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
A MAN’S NOBILITY. 

Ourvi1A had been left in an unenviable state 
of mind when her husband, encouraged by the 
guest who had constituted himself nurse, bad 
announced his intended departure for a few 
days. His health had so rapidly improved, he 
was minded to try the effect of a change of 
scene, ’ 

Backed as he was by Victor Ormsley’s opin- 
ion, he was resolute, and gave orders quite in 
the style of the house’s master. 

Olivia dared not object. But it was with a 
chafed spirit that she saw them depart, and 
dwelt in her mind on the chances of Paul’s 
complete restoration, and discovery of her use 
of his name in the various documents that had 
pesead between her and Queredos, and had 

en negotiated for money from time to time. 

She was perplexed what to do; but her mind 
never rested long in uncertainty. Her husband 
must soon return, or she would go to fetch him. 
Once more in her power, she would not be 
more scrupulous than the necessities of her 
case required, , 

Another cause of uneasiness with her was 
the failure of Ulric’s enterprise. He had re- 
turned to her with a garbled account of his ad- 
ventures—he having, as he said, been overpow- 
ered by numbers led on by young Ormsley— 
having been severely wounded and almost 
dears while the girl had escaped with her 
over. 

Olivia did not wish to retain the unlucky 
half-breed in her service, and had sent him to 
Queredos, with a message that he was to be 
employed and detained. He was at the stone 
castle when the descent of the police was made, 
as we have heard related by Victor Ormsley. 
The chief was captured, with all his subor- 
dinates who chanced to be with him. They 
oh i all taken to San Francisco and lodged in 
au, * 

; The news of the arrest burst on Olivia like a 
thunderbolt. She saw the full extent of her 
danger; and made up her mind to escape to 
the mountain retreat of the outlaws, trusting “| 


her influence to induce his savage followers to 
obey and serve her implicitly. 

One of the bitterest thoughts she had—in' 
the midst of her consternation and confusion 
—was that of Victor Ormsley under the same 
roof with her young rival—the girl he had 
loved so suddenly, as she imagined. And he 
had left her surrounded by dangers! 

Tn this state of mind, already prepared for 
flight, Victor Ormsley found her on his arrival, 

livia received him with the air of a queen. 
She was in no mood to spare reproaches. Why 
had he taken away Paul? Why had he return- 
ed without him? He could not expect her to 
join him at the house of David Ormsley? 

Nor was Victor disposed to spare her. 

He laid before her the dangers that threaten- 
ed her; the certainty of destruction, if she at- 
tempted to meet them; the fall of her fellow- 
conspirators, and the defection of others. 

He told her of his own resolution to save 
her; and that, in order to do he had sacri- 
ficed the greater part of his oWn fortune. He 
pointed out the only way in which the sacrifice 
could now be made available, and he implored 
her to leave home at once for some safe place 
of abode, till the storm had blown over, and 
the inquiries set on foot had ceased, He re- 
commended a voyage to New York, or to New 
Orleans, and offered his own means to defray 
her expenses. 

Olivia saw in this self-devotion only one mo- 
tive. Her face kindled with the flush of tri- 
umph; her eyes flashed with joy. 

‘At last!” she exclaimed, exultingly. “ This 
is worth cages | peril for! Yes, Victor, I will 
accept your noble offer. I will go—on one 
condition.” 

““What condition?” he asked, 

“That you will go with me! That you will 
stay with me!” 

“But, Olivia—” 

“I know what you would say! All may seem 
lost, to your view; but allis not yet lost! [ 
have other papers, which can be produced in 
time. They will secure us fortune! I have a 
share in the mines—” 

“The gift of Queredos!” Victor said 
temptuously. s 
mines than in the Spanish grants.” 

“But the title can not be set aside with- 
out time!” persisted Olivia; ‘“‘ and we are gath- 
ering gold meanwhile.” 

a See what you ask is simply im- 

le 

“Tt would not be impos Slsy if you had the 
right spirit,” the dark beauty leafed: “ Vic- 
tor, you know I love you; you have known it 
long; but you can not know how madly—how 
desperately! Victor, I can net part from youl 
‘You must come with me!” 


con- 
“He has no more right in the - 
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She flung her white arms around him, elasp- 
ing him closely; she lifted to his her dark, melt- 
ing, magnetic eyes; she murmured words of 

assionate fondness in hisear. But he released 

imself from her embrace. He led her aeity 
to her chair, then, retreating a few steps, said, 
coldly : 

“You are mistaken in me, madam.” 

““Why have you come here—come with such 

erous offers to save me, if you do not love 
me?” faltered Olivia, the fire ‘of her brilliant 
eyes quenched in tears. ‘‘Oh, Victor, have you 
never—never cared for me?” 

‘Only as the wife of my friend,” replied the 
gentleman, with that grandeur of courtesy, in 
the midst of his embarrassment, which had al- 
ways won admiration. “I came to-day—I have 
made my offers—on behalf of your husband, 
and for his sake.” 

Olivia’s eyes flashed anger, and shame crim- 
soned her cheeks. 

“Did he send you?” she asked. 

“No. Heknew nothing of my coming.” 

“Victor, you are deceiving me. You dare 
not deny that you love me.” 

“‘T do deny it. I have never loved you, Oli- 
via, I have never been so false to your bus- 
band—my friend, who trusted me.” 

_A muttered threat burst from the woman’s 


8. 

Me And, Olivia, we need have no concealments 
at such a time as this! Paul Sloman will never 
live with you ee 

‘You have told him, then, miscreant—” 

“T have told him nothing. He does not yet 
know that you tampered with his health—with 
his life! That from day to day, for months, 

ou did this—reckless of the consequences to 

im—tbat you might carry on your nefarious 
schemes in his name, undetected! He must 
know this, Olivia, when you are safe from pub- 
lic prosecution.” 

“And you thought I did it only to help on 
my schemes of ambition?” she asked, searching- 
ly reading his face. 

‘What other purposes had you?” 

“To remove the obstacle between you and 
me,” she enswered, slowly, while she gazed 
steadily at him. 

“God forgive you!” he uttered, solemnly. 
“And be thankful that you were spared such 
terrible guilt! It would bave been in vain.” 

“You would not have married me?” the des- 

rate woman shrieked. “I see it all now! 
yon love the girl you found here! Deny it if 
you dare!” 

*“‘T have no wish to deny it! I ought to love 
her. In her I have found my long-lost daugh- 
ter! : 

“Your daughter?” 

“She is the child of Adele, my wife! The 
wife whose heart I broke by unjust accusations! 
You have heard me speak of her?” 

“T have done more! I have seen her!” 

“ You—Olivia?” 

“T was hardly sixteen then. I saw you first 
in Paris, Victor; long before you knew me. But 
T loved you! I determined to win you! You 
little know to whose arts you owed it that you 
gow so jealous and suspicious of your wife. 

vu owed all that to me!” 

“To you! You are mad, woman! How 
would you—” = 
v- 


‘Thad an agent—a confidential agent! 
ery thing was trusted to him! He forged the 
letters—” 

Ormsiey strode up to the passionate woman 
and grasped Ker wrist. 

“Take back what you have said! Tell me 
you are not that fiend wno poisoned the peace 
of my life! who made a devil of me! who filled 
wy soul with the fire of hell itself!” 

She had found the way to move him at last. 

His teeth were set; his lips were rigid; his 
eyes glared as if insanity had suddenly looked 
from them. 

“Tet go my arm—you hurt me!” she cried. 
“‘T will not lie now to please you! Yes, that 
work was mine, and I gloried in it! I severed 
the tie between you and that hated rival! I 
swept her from my path, as I would have swept 
that doll of a girl! Now you know all, and I 
amin your power!. You may kill me if you 
choose !” 

He released her, staggered back, and dropped 
intoa chair. His face was upon his hands, that 
rested upon the table, and the groans that burst 
from his bosom attested the depth of his suffer- 


ing. 

The were heard without emotion by the fe- 
male deraon sitting opposite bim. She only re- 
joiced that she had power to wring the heart 
that had been adaman: to her avowal of love! 

“Your enemy is helpless now, Victor Orms- 
ley,” she said, after a pause, ‘“ It isthe hour of 
your revenge.” Then she looked down, for she 
could not help quailing before him after all. 
After his rejection of her love she thought his 
power to punish her exhausted; yet the pran- 
ety of his nature overawed her in spite of her- 
self. 
Several minutes elapsed before he looked up. 
Then she met his look, but it was to start in as- 
tonishment. 

Victor’s face was calm—with a holy calm. 
Only prayer—only communion with Deity— 


could have so changed it—so imbued was every | 


feature with deep spiritual tranquillity. 

He lifted bis head solemnly. 

“Tn the name of her de persecuted unto 
death—in my own name—l forgive you, Olivia. 
I forgive the wrong, as mine was forgiven.” 

He rose as he spoke, and moved to leave the 
room. She followed hastily, to prevent his go- 
ing. 
ey 0n will not leave me so, Victor? You 
are going! You withdraw your offers of aid, 
then?” 

“Notoneof them, The forgiveness my lost 
angel commissioned me to pronounce would be 
vain it I contradicted it by deeds. Here—” 
and he drew out a folded note, which he put in 
her hand, ‘‘here is a note to my agent in San 
Francisco, who will honor your dratts to the 
amount I had set apart for you. He will inform 
you of the removal of the claims against you, 
which I have satisfied. I have already com- 
municated with him—and given him instruc- 
tions.” 

Without a word of adieu, without a parting 


salutation, Victor Ormsley left the presence of | 


the woman who had so deeply injured’ him, 

whom he had sacrificed so much to save. He 

passed out of the room and mounted the horse 

which had been left by his orders secured at the 
ate. 

* A few words more will record the dis 

of the individuals who have figured in this tale. 

Olivia Sloman found it difficult to abandon 
her ambitious schemes. She went to San Fran- 
cisco and lived awhile in obscurity, while the 
trial of her fellow conspirator, Queredos, and 
his subordinates, was in progress. He was con- 
victed of complicity in the frauds, and found 
guilty of sundry robberies and murders, by 
which his life was forfeited. He was executed 
with several of his gang. 

Ulric Boyce was one of his band, and was 
tried and sentenced; but escaped the final pun- 
ishment decreed by the law. In an attempt to 
climb the outer wall of the prison, after he had 
broken out of his cell, he was shot dead by one 
of the guards, 

Queredos had made no revelation of the asso- 
ciation of Olivia in his swindling transactions; 
but enough leaked out to make her an object of 
suspicion to the authorities; and when, after a 
few months, another of the forged deeds came 
into the light, and was proved to have been 
negotiated by her, she was arrested on the 
charge. But she bad provided herself with the 
means of escape from public prosecution. 
obtained leave to retire for the purpose of 
changing her dress, while the je 
conduct her to prison. 

When half an hour a without her ap- 
pa they proceeded toherchamber. They 

ound her lying upon a sofa, with her velvet 
cloak wrapped about her. She had been dead 
twenty minutes. 

The permanent rise of property in California 
after the American occupancy rendered tbe 
Ormsleys men of vast wealth. <A thriving 


sition | 


She | 
waited to | 


town grew up near the hacienda, and there both | 
the families fixed their residence; Victor hav- | 


ing his home with his daughter and her hus- 
band. Dr. Merle and Margaret, too, formed 
part of their family, and Louise remained with 
them till her marriage to Stephen. Father 
Hamil performed the ey 

The good old dame of the log-cabin and her 
granddaughter, Eunice, were comfortably es- 
tablished in a neat cottage two miles from the 
hacienda. 

THE END. 
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60 Buinp BarBara’s Secret. Mary G. Halpine,, 10¢ 
61 AN AmeRICAN QuEEN. By Grace Mortimer... 10¢ 
62 Maraoun, THE StRANGE. By Wm. M. Turner, 10c 
63 Wirt or Wipow. By Rett Winwood 

64 Tue CreoLE Cousins. By Philip 8. Warne... 

65 Pursvep To THE AuTAR. By Cushman . 

66 Tuk TerRieix Trute. By Jenuie D, Burton. 10c 
67 Exrxeant Ecserr. By Philip 8. Warne 

68 Lapy Hetxn’s Vow. By Mrs. E. F. Ellet...... 10 
69 Bows, THE Knieut or Cuivatry. P.S. Warne 10¢ 


70 Drirrine ro Ruin. By Mary Reed Crowell.... 10¢ 

‘1 Tux Parson’s Daventer. By A Parson’s 
Daughter. 1 

72 Tue Mysterious GuarRDIAN. Corinne Cushman 10¢ 

73 Was SHE a Wire. By Rett Winwood 

74 ADRIA, THE ApopTED. By Jennie D, Burton.. 

7 Prerry AnD Proup. By Corinne Cushman. . 

%6 Tue Brrter Feup. By Jennie D. Burton 

% A Woman’s Work; or, The Adventures of 
Young Girl. By Mrs. B. F.Bllett.. . ...... 10e, 

Buiack Rippie; or, Girlish Charms and 

Golden Dowers. Corinne Cushman. Dec. 2.. 10¢ 


A new issue every two weeks. 
For sale by al! newsdealers, or sent, postage paid, 
on receipt of twelve cents. BEADLE AND ADAMS, 
Publishers, 98 William street, N. Y. 


50 Love InA Mazp, By Mrs. B. F. Hllet.......... 


o¢ Library of First-Class Copyright Novels Published. Complete and Unabridged. Price, - 
aaa nea A aid fee ee De en SERS 


Ge 


averley Library 


1 The Masked Bride; or, Wm. Sar Marry 
am By Mrs, Mary Reed Crowell. 
2 Was It Love? or, CoLirataAns AND SWEET- 
HEARTS. By Wm. Mason Turner, M. D, 
3 The Girl Wife; or, THz TRUE AND THE 
Fass. By Bartley f. Campbell. 
4 A Brave Heart; or, SrarTiinety STRance. 
By Arabella Southworth. 
' 5 Bessie Raynor, the Work Girl. By 
Wm. Mason Turner, M. D. 
6 The Secret Marriage; or, A DvucHEss IN 
Spire or Hersetr, By Sara Claxton. 
7 A Daughter of Eve; or, Buuvpep sy Love. 
By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 
8 Heart to Heart; or, Far Puy.iis’ Love. 
By Arabella Southworth. 
9 Alone in the World; or, Taz Youne Man’s 
Warp. By the author of ‘ Clifton.” 
10 A Pair of Gray Eyes; or, Toe Emeratp 
Neckiace. By Rose Kennedy. 
11 Entangled; or, A Danezrous Game. By 
Henrietta bear tF 
12 His Lawful Wife; or, Myra, tar Cump or 
Apoption. By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 
13 Madcap, the Little Quakeress. By 
Corinne Cushman. 
14 Why I Married Him: or, THe Woman 1n 
Gray. By Sara Claxton. 
15 A Bair Face; or, Our IN THE WorLpD. By 
Bartley T. Campbell. 
16 Trust Her Not; or, Tae True Knicur. By 
Margaret Leicester. 
17 A Loyal Lover}; or, Tue Last or THE 
Griuspetus. By Arabella Southworth. 
18 His Idol; or, THe Int-StarRep Marriace. By 
Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell, 
19 The Broken Betrothal; or, Love versus 
Hate. By _ Grace Halpine. 
20 Orphan Nell, the Orange Girl; or, THE 
Wircnus or New York. Agile Penne. 


21 Now and Forever; or, WHy Dm Sur Marry 


By Henrietta Thackeray. 


22 Whe Bride of an Actor. By the author 
of ‘ Alone in the World,” etc., etc. 
23 Leap Year; or, Way Sue Proposmp, By Sara 


axton, 
24 nner Face Was Mer Fortune. By Eleanor 
aine. ; 
25 Only a Schoolmistress; or, Her UnToLp 
Secret. By Arabella Southworth. 


26 Without a Heart: or, WALKING ON THE | 


Brink. By Prentiss Ingraham. 

27 Was She a Coquette ? or, A Srrance Court- 
sHip. By Henrietta Thackeray. 

28 Sybil Chase: or, THe GamBier’s Wire. By 
Mrs. Ann 8, Stephens. 


29 For Her Dear Sake: or, Savep From Him- | 


SELF. By Sara Claxton: 

30 The Bouquet Girl: or, A MILLION or 
Monty. By Agile Penne. 

arriage: or, THE Iron Win. By 

Mrs. Mary A. Dennison. 

32 Miriana, the Prima Donna: or, Roses 
AnD Litres. By A. Southworth. 

383 The Three Sisters: or, Tot Mystmry or 
Lorp CHALront. By Alice Fleming. 

84 A Marriage of Convenience: or, Was 
He A Count? By Sara Claxton. 

35 Sinned Against: or, Taz WinTHRop PRIDE. 
By Clara Augusta. 

36 Sir Archer’s Bride: or, Tar Queen or His 
Heart. By Arabella Southworth. 

837 The Country Cousin; or, ALL 1s Nor Gotp 
Tuar Gurrrers. By Rose Kennedy. 

38 His Own Again; or, TrusT ‘Her Not. By 
Arabella Southworth. 

89 Flirtation; or, A Youne Grew’s Goop Nams. 


By Ralph Royal. 
40 Pledged to 


edged to Marry}; or, In Lovz’s Bonps. | 


By Sara Claxton. 

41 Blind Devotion; or, Love AGAINST THE 
Worup. By Alice Fleming. 

42 Beatrice, the Beautiful; or, His Seconp 
Love. By A. Southworth, 


43 The Baronet’s Secret: or, Taz RF 
Har-Sister. By Sara Claxton, rigae 


44 The Only Daughter: or, BrorHer aGAinst 
Lover. By. Alice Fleming. : = 


45 Mer Hidden Foe; or, Lovmr ar Aut Opps. 
By Arabella Southworth. 


46 The Little Heiress; or, Unprer A CLoup, 
By Mrs. M.A. Denison. ~—’ cad ia 


47 Because She Loved Him; or, How Wm 
tT Eno. By Alice Fleming. 


48 In Spite of Herself; or, Jennerte’s R 
ARATION. By 8. R. Sherwood.’ grt 


49 His Heart’s Mistress; or, Love at First 
Stent. By Arabella Southworth. 


50 The Cuban Heiress; or, Tum Prisoner or 
LAVintresse. By Mrs. Mary A. Denison. 


51 Two Young Girls; or, Ts Brine or an 
By Alice Fleming. 


52 Whe Winged Messenger 3 or, Riskiva Aut ( 
For a Heart. By Mrs. Mary Reed Crowell. 


53 Alice Hope, the Actress; or, THe Ro- 
MANCE OF A Rusy Rina. By W. M. Turner, M. D. 


54 One Woman’s Heart; or, Savep Frou 
THE Srrear. By George 8. Kaime. Novy, 23d. 


55 She Did Not Love Him; or, Stooprne to 
Conquer. By Arabella Southworth. Nov. 30th, 


56 Love-Mad3 or, BeTRoTHED, MARRIED AND 
DivorceD AND ——. By W.M. Turner. Dec. 7. 


57 A Brave Girl; or, Sunsuiwe ar Last. B: 
Alice Fleming. Ready December 14th, _ 


A new issue every week. 
Tue WaAvertEY Lisrary is for sale by all News- 
dealers, five cents per copy, or sent by mail on 


receipt of six cents each, BEADLE AND ADAMS. 
Publishers, 98 William street, New York. 


